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The  writer  of  vers  de  sodHe  (for  which  recorded  were  not  professed  poets,  but 
we  have  no  corresponding  term  in  the  courtiers,  statesmen,  divines,  soldiers,  wits, 
English  language)  stands  in  thfe  same  rela-  or  ‘  men  about  town,’  who  combined  with 
tion  to  the  audience  of  the  salon  and  the  their  intimate  knowledge  and  quick  obser- 
club  as  the  ballad-writer  to  that  of  the  ale-  vation  of  the  world  a  sufficient  facility  in 
house  and  the  street.  The  one  circle  is  the  production  of  easy  sparkling  verse  to 
more  cultivated  than  the  other,  but  the  win  the  ear  of  their  circle.  Whenever,  as 
poet  must  equally  reflect  its  tone,  think  its  has  often  been  the  case  in  our  literary  his- 
thoughts,  and  speak  its  language.  Not  a  tory,  a  poet  of  high  genius  or  graceful  ac- 
few  of  the  brightest  specimens  of  this  poe-  complishment  has  cultivated  this  branch 
try  are  of  anonymous  authorship.  Many  of  the  art,  he  has  not  failetl  to  enrich  it 
of  its  best  writers  whose  names  have  been  with  his  own  peculiar  charm.  But,  as 
_ Isaac  D’Israeli  has  pointed  out  in  his  es- 

*1.  Lvra  EUgantiarum;  a  CclUcHon  of  ^^e  subject,  ffie  possession  of  ge- 

tome  of  the  best  Specimens  of  Vers  de  SocieU,  niUS  IS  ‘  not  always  sufficient  to  impart  that 
&•€.  Edited  by  Frederick  Locker.  London,  grace  of  amenity  ’  which  is  essentially  cha- 
*867.  ^  racteristic  of  verse  ‘  consecrated  to  the 

By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  London,  amusement  of  society.  Compositions  of 

Undon  I.yrUs.  By  Frederick  Locker,  this  kind,  effusions  of  the  heart  and  pic- 
Sixth  Edition.  London,  1873.  tures  of  the  imagination,  produced  in  the 

4.  Verses  attd  Translations.  By  C.  S.  C.  convivial,  the  amatory,  and  the  pensive 
Second  Edition.  Cambrige,  1862.  hour,’  demand,  as  he  goes  on  to  show, 

1:  vi^^us  in\%me  "rf/ W/-/!  ^^ther  the  skill  of  a  man  of  the  world  than 

By  Austin  Dobson.  London,  1873.  a  man  of  letters.  ‘  The  poet  must  be  alike 
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polished  by  an  intercourse  with  the  world 
as  with  the  studies  of  taste,  one  to  whom 
labor  is  negligence,  refinement  a  science, 
and  art  a  nature.’  • 

Mr.  Locker,  in  his  admirable  preface  to 
the  volume  that  heads  our  list,  has  expand¬ 
ed  a  similar  view  with  copious  illustration. 
He  is  careful  to  remark  that  while  in  this 
species  of  verse  ‘  a  boudoir  decorum  is  or 
ought  always  to  be  preserved,  where  sen¬ 
timent  never  surges  into  passion,  and  where 
humor  never  overflows  into  boisterous 
merriment,’  it  ‘  need  by  no  means  be  con¬ 
fined  to  topics  of  artificial  life,  but  subjects 
of  the  most  exalted  and  of  the  most  trivial 
character  may  be  treated  with  equal  suc¬ 
cess,’  provided  the  conditions  of  the  art  be 
duly  observed.  What  those  conditions  are 
hejproceeds  to  show.  His  definition  of  them 
isstraiter  than  Isaac  D’Israeli’s,  and  some¬ 
what  too  exacting,  for  it  would  be  easy  to 
prove  that  many  of  the  |X)ems  admitted 
into  his  collection  do  not  unreservedly 
comply  with  them.  A  certain  ‘  conversa¬ 
tional  ’  tone,  as  he  'notes,  generally  per¬ 
tains  to  the  best  vers  de  socUt^.  The  qua¬ 
lities  essential  to  the  successful  conduct  of 
conversation  will  accordingly  be  observed 
in  them, — savoir-faire,  sprightliness,  bre¬ 
vity,  or  neatness  of  expression.  Humor, 
the  salt  of  well-bred  conversation,  is  one 
of  their  commonest  characteristics ;  and 
egotism,  a  soup(on  of  which  is  never  grudg¬ 
ed  to  an  agreeable  talker,  frequently  lends 
them  flavor  and  piquancy.  But  these  are 
not  indis|^nsable  ingredients.  Such  verse 
is  as  often  purely  sentimental,  and  may  at 
times  be  tinged,  although  not  too  strongly, 
with  tire  emotion  of  which  sentiment  is  but 
the  mental  No  precise  defi¬ 

nition,  indeed,  is  possible  of  a  poetry  so 
volatile,  a  wind-sown  seed  of  fancy,  for 
which  circumstance  serves  as  soil,  and  op¬ 
portunity  as  sun,  and  that  varies  with  the 
nature  of  its  subject,  the  disposition  of  its 
writer,  and  still  more  the  temper  of  its 
age. 

This  brings  us  to  what  we  deem  the  spe¬ 
cial  feature  that  distinguishes  it  from  other 
branches  of  the  art,  its  representative  value 
as  a  reflection  of  history.  To  this  aspect 
of  the  subject,  upon  which  we  doubt  if 
sufficient  stress  has  yet  been  laid,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observations  must  mainly  be  devot¬ 
ed.  The  remark  already  made  respecting 


*  ‘  Literary  Miscellanies  ’  (Edition  of  1863), 
p.  308. 


the  living  interest  of  the  poetry  of  society 
applies  with  equal  force  to  its  historical  in¬ 
terest.  Since  the  days  of  Horace  and 
Martial  it  has  owed  this  less  to  the  genius 
and  culture  of  its  authors,  great  as  they 
have  often  been,  than  to  the  abstract 
merit  of  its  faithfulness  as  a  contemporary 
mirror  and  chronograph  of  manners.  We 
use  the  word  manners  here  in  its  largest 
sense,  as  the  external  index  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual,  religious  and  political 
standards  accepted  at  a  given  epoch. 
How  strongly  imprinted  upon  the  face  of 
a  literature  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
national  life  wlience  it  has  sprung;  how 
closely  interwoven  with  its  fabric  are  the 
beliefs  and  habits,  the  aspirations  and  ten¬ 
dencies,  which  have  acquired  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  produced  it  their  particular  place 
in  history,  has  been  demonstrated  by  such 
critics  as  M.  Taine  from  abundant  re¬ 
sources  upon  an  extensive  scale.  The 
same  thesis,  however,  may  admit  of  illus¬ 
tration  within  the  limits  of  a  province  so 
restricted  as  that  of  vers  de  socUte  ;  and  in 
the  volume  which  we  have  selected  as  a 
text-book,  the  materials  have  been  so  skil¬ 
fully  brought  together,  that  the  task  of  as¬ 
sortment  for  this  purpose  is  comparatively 
easy.  The  development  of  our  national 
character  during  the  last  three  centuries, 
the  changes  which  the  canons  of  literary 
taste,  the  standards  of  social  morality,  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,  and  the  equilibrium 
of  political  forces,  have  severally  under¬ 
gone  in  the  interval,  may  here  be  traced 
with  the  least  possible  fatigue  by  the  light 
of  the  most  fascinating  of  studies. 

If  the  lines  of  Skelton  (‘  Merry  Marga¬ 
ret  ’),  with  which  the  ‘  Lyra  Elegantiaruni  ’ 
fitly  opens,  quaint  with  insular  mannerism 
and  racy  of  Chaucer’s  English,  mark  the 
stagnant  condition  of  our  literature  since 
the  impulse  imparted  to  that  master’s  ge¬ 
nius  by  the  dawning  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Italy,  the  accompanying  lines  of  Surrey 
(‘  The  means  to  attain  happy  Life  ’)  and 
of  Wyat  (‘  The  one  he  would  love  ’)  owe 
their  thoughtful  calm  and  grave  sweetness 
to  the  influence  of  that  revival  at  its  noon¬ 
tide,  and  a  closer  study  of  those  Italian 
models  which  were  still  the  criterion  of  lit¬ 
erary  art  in  Euroj^e.  The  luxuriant  ver¬ 
dure  into  which  our  poetry  burgeoned 
under  its  radiance,  in  an  atmosphere  puri¬ 
fied  by  the  Reformation  of  religion,  is  fa¬ 
vorably  illustrated  in  the  specimen-lyrics 
here  given  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  Of  the 
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manifold  elements  which  then  contributed 
to  the  abounding  wealth  of  national  life, 
not  a  few  are  thus  represented.  The 
courtesy  and  constancy  of  which  Sidney 
was  the  foremost  type  are  as  manifest  in 
his  love-songs  (‘  The  Serenade  ’  and  ‘  A 
Ditty  ’)  as  in  the  career  which  closed  so 
gallantly  at  Zutphcn.  Raleigh’s  philo¬ 
sophical  ‘  Description  of  Love,’  and 
‘  Nymph’s  reply  to  the  passionate  Shep)- 
herd,’  remind  us  that  the  brilliant  courtier 
and  adventurous  voyager  was  at  the  same 
time  the  historian  of  the  world.  The 
verses  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  to  which 
the' Jatter  poem  is  a  reply,  ‘  My  flocks  feed 
not,’  and  Breton’s  charming  madrigal,  ‘  In 
the  merry  month  of  May,’  introduce  us 
into  the  fictitious  Arcadia  created  by  Spen¬ 
ser  and  Sidney,  which,  however  graceful 
in  its  origin  as  an  idyllic  reflection  of  the 
chivalric  revival,  subsequently  degenerat¬ 
ed  into  so  poor  a  sham.  There  is  a  truer 
ring,  an  unaffected  smack  of  the  soil,  in 
such  poems  as  Robert  Greene’s  ‘  Happy 
as  a  Shepherd  ’  and  ‘  Content,’  wherein 
the  healthy  ideal  of  a  country  life,  for 
which  Englishmen  have  ever  cherished  an 
avowed  or  a  secret  yearning,  is  depicted 
in  admired  contrast  with  the  delights  of  a 
palace.  There  is  scarcely  a  period  in  our 
literature  when  the  lips  of  courtiers  and 
statesmen,  wits  and  worldlings,  have  not, 
in  some  form  or  other,  echoed  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  these  lines : — 


‘  The  homely  house  that  harbors  quiet  rest, 
The  cottage  that  affords  no  pride  nor  care, 

The  mean  that  ’grees  with  country  music 
best, 

The  sweet  consort  of  mirth  and  music’s 
fare  ; 

ObscurM  life  sets  down  a  type  of  bliss. 

A  mind  content  both  crown  and  kingdom 
is.’ 


Surrey,  and  was  to  culminate  with  Milton. 
Their  burden  of  woman’s  inconstancy  and 
man’s  self-respecting  dignity  (‘  I  loved  thee 
once,’  and  ‘  I  do  confess  thou’rt  smooth 
and  fair’)  is  a  favorite  theme  with  the 
poets  of  this  period,  and  marks  a  reaction 
against  the  exaggerated  ideal  of  woman¬ 
hood,  which,  among  other  incidents  of  the 
Neo-chivalry,  Spenser,  Sidney,  and  their 
fellows  had  loyally  striven  to  restore. 
George  Wither’s  ‘  Shall  I  wasting  in  de¬ 
spair  ?’  which  breathes  of  the  writer’s  ante- 
Puritan  days,  is  the  best  known  embodi¬ 
ment  of  this  reactionary  spirit.  It  is  but  a 
mild  prelude  to  the  tone  of  jovial  reckless¬ 
ness  and  de  haut  en  bas  gallantry  running 
through  the  lyrics  of  Sir  John  Suckling. 
No  more  characteristic  vers  de  socifJe  than 
his  ‘  Careless  Lover,’  ‘  Why  so  pale  ?’  ‘  Out 
upon  it,  I  have  loved,’  ‘  The  Siege,’  and 
‘  I.ove  and  Debt,’  are  to  be  found  in  the 
language.  The  opening  verse  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  with  its  pious  aspiration — 

‘  That  I  were  fairly  out  of  debt 
As  I  am  out  of  love,’ 

echoes  the  living  voice  of  the  roistering 
cavalier,  as  light-hearted  in  the  day  of  pros¬ 
perity  as  he  was  free-handed.  The  loyal 
devotion  of  which  that  type  was  capable 
in  the  crisis  of  adversity  imparts  the»  glow 
of  inspiration  to  the  exquisite  poems  of 
Lovelace.  His  ‘  Tell  me  not.  Sweet,  I  am 
unkind,’  and  ‘To  Althaea  from  prison,’ 
familiar  as  a  household  word  in  every  line, 
are  instinct  with  that  charm  of  emotional 
nobleness  of  which  the  thousandth  repeti¬ 
tion  never  makes  us  weary. 

More  completely  representative  of  the 
Cavalier  poets  is  Herrick,  of  whose  deli¬ 
cious  lyrics  this  volume  affords  many  ex¬ 
amples.  Alike  in  his  chivalrous  loyalty, 
avowed  the  most  openly  when  Fortune 
was  the  least  favorable  to  his  cause,  his 
outbursts  of  devotional  feeling,  his  lapses 
into  the  grossest  sensualism,  his  robust 
English  instincts,  his  refined  classic  culture, 
his  absorption  in  the  pursuit  of  individual 
pleasure  and  blindness  to  the  signs  of 
national  distress,  he  aptly  exemplifies  a 
party^whose  aspect  of  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  paradox  is  its  distinguishing  note  in 
history.  Of  the  disastrous  defeat  which, 
owing  to  this  instability,  his  party  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  earnest,  strait-laced 
Puritans,  ‘  men  of  one  idea,’  Herrick  bore 
his  full  share.  Had  his  political  sympa¬ 
thies  been  less  pronounced  than  they  were. 


The  rough  strength  and  unspoilt  grace 
which  were  so  kindly  tempered  in  Ben 
Jonson  by  the  addition  of  classical  culture, 
make  themselves  felt  in  such  lyrics  as  ‘  To 
Celia  ’  and  ‘  Charis,’  more  than  one 
counterpart  to  which  the  Editor  might 
have  extracted  from  ‘  The  Forest  ’  and 
‘  Underwoods.’  The  conceits  of  -Carew, 
on  the  other  hand  (‘  Ask  me  no  more,’ 
&c.),  seem  to  betray  his  infection  with  the 
false  taste  which  the  ‘  Euphues  ’  of  Lyly  has 
the  discredit  of  introducing  into  Elizabeth¬ 
an  English.  The  contemporary  poems  of 
Sir  Robert  Ayton  are  admirable  examples 
of  that  purer  style  which  had  arisen  with 
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such  an  amorous  bacchanalian  pnest 
would  never  have  been  allowed  to  hold 
the  cure  of  souls  at  Dean  Prior  while  a 
‘  painful  preacher  of  the  Word  ’  could  be 
found  to  take  his  place.  To  the  pressure 
of  poverty  consequent  upon  his  superses¬ 
sion  and  exile  in  London,  we  owe  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  ‘  Noble  Numbers,’  a  col¬ 
lection  exclusively  sacred,  in  1647,  and  his 
‘  Hesperides,’  a  collection  miscellaneously 
profane,  in  1648.  It  is  significant  of  the 
writer’s  character  that  the  former  opens 
with  his  prayer  for  the  Divine  forgiveness 
of  the  very 

‘  unbaptizid  rhymes 
Writin  my  wild  unhallowed  times,’ 

which  in  the  following  year  he  piermitted  * 
himself  to  include  within  the  latter.  ‘  Un¬ 
baptized,’  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
many  of  these  verses  assuredly  are.  The 
poet  in  his  distress  seems  to  have  raked 
together  every  scrap  that  he  had  written, 
and  mingled  the  freshest  tokens  of  his  in¬ 
spiration  with  the  sickliest  and  the  foulest 
records  of  his  bad  ta.ste,  without  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  assortment  Whatever  drawback 
be  allowed  for  the  inconsistency  of  the 
poet  and  the  inequality  of  his  verse,  the 
‘  Hesperides  ’  will  still  be  cherished  among 
our  most  precious  lyrical  treasures.  Her¬ 
rick  is  eminent  among  those  poets  of  so¬ 
ciety  whose  art  has  a  special  charm  irre¬ 
spective  of  its  representative  or  historical 
interest.  That  quality  which  is  universal¬ 
ly  recognised  as  grace,  undehnable  but 
unmistakable  as  an  aroma,  seldom  deserts 
him  even  when  his  theme  is  the  coarsest. 
In  choice  simplicity  of  language  and  or¬ 
derly  freedom  of  versification  few  of  our 
highest  p)oets  have  equalled  him.  These 
merits  are  most  observable  in  the  poems 
that  approach  nearest  to  classic  models ;  as, 
for  example,  the  idyll  of  ‘  Corinna’s  going 
a-raaying,’  and  the  elegiac  verses,  ‘  To 
Perilla  •  but  his  least  studied  eflfusions 


*  The  description  of  morning-dew  in  the 
former. 

‘  Take  no  care 

For  jewels  for  your  gown  or  hair  .  .  . 

The  childhood  of  the  day  hath  kept 
Against  you  come  some  orient  pearls  unwept 

and  the  phrase  applied  to  death  in  the  latter, 

‘  The  cool  and  silent  shades  of  sleep,' 

may  ser^’e  as  illustrations  of  his  exquisite  dic¬ 
tion. 


bear  marks  of  the  same  training.  Take, 
for  instance,  these  lines  ‘  To  Dianeme  :’ — 

‘  Sweet,  be  not  proud  of  those  two  eyes 
Which,  star-like,  sparkle  in  their  skies  ; 
Nor  be  you  proud,  that  you  can  see 
All  hearts  your  captives, — yours  yet  free  : 
Be  you  not  proud  of  that  rich  hair. 

Which  wantons  with  the  love  sick  air  ; 
When  IS  that  ruby  which  you  wear. 

Sunk  from  the  tip  of  your  soft  ear. 

Will  last  to  be  a  precious  stone 
When  all  your  world  of  beauty’s  gone.’ 

In  his  erotics,  which  form  nine-tenths  of 
the  ‘  Hesperides,’  tender  feeling  and  deli¬ 
cate  fancy  are  too  often  taint^  with  an 
impurity  that  it  is  difficult  to  eliminate,  but 
there  are  a  few  like  the  following,  which 
contain  not  a  word  that  could  be  wished 
away  : — 

‘The  Bracelet. 

‘  Why  I  tie  about  thy  wrist, 
lulia,  this  my  silken  twist. 

For  what  other  reason  is’t. 

But  to  show  thee  how,  in  part. 

Thou  my  pretty  captive  art  ? — 

But  thy  bond-slave  is  my  heart. 

’Tis  but  silk  thatbindeth  thee, — 

Snap  the  thread,  and  thou  art  free  ; 

But  'tis  otherwise  with  me  : 

I-am  bound,  and  fast  bound,  so 
That  from  thee  I  cannot  go : 

If  I  could,  I  would  not  so  !’ 

Although  as  a  painter  of  manners  Her¬ 
rick  has  left  no  single  sketch  so  complete 
as  Suckling’s  famous  ‘  Ballad  on  a  Wed¬ 
ding,’  his  profuse  allusions  to  contempo¬ 
rary  customs,  games,  articles  of  dress,  fur¬ 
niture,  and  viands,  afford  ample  materials 
from  which  a  picture  of  his  times  may  be 
constructed.  The  lewdness  that  had  been 
fatal  to  him  under  the  Commonwealth 
was  no  doubt  the  ground  of  his  popularity 
under  the  Restoration  ;  a  popularity  to 
which  no  consideration  of  the  obligations 
involved  in  his  calling  can  be  supposed  to 
have  offered  any  hindrance.  His  poetry 
thus  acquires  an  historical  signihcance 
greater  than  would  otherwise  belong  to  it. 

The  excess  of  the  carnal  over  the  spirit¬ 
ual  element  in  the  prevalent  conception  of 
love,  may  explain  the  degenwation  of  feel- 
ting  ino  sentiment,  and  of  fancy  into  orna¬ 
ment,  that  characterises  the  erotic  poetry 
of  the  Restoration.  Sedley,  Rochester, 
and  Etherege  scarcely  pretend  to  passion, 
and  are  content  to  display  their  skill  in 
concealing  its  absence  under  the  glitter  of 
verbal  smartness.  One  unique  example, 
Waller’s  charming  poem  on  a  girdle,  re¬ 
deems  the  cycle  of  contemporary  love- 
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verse  from  a  wholesale  charge  of  insince¬ 
rity  : — 

‘  That  which  her  slender  waist  confined 
Shall  now  my  joyful  temples  bind  ; 

No  monarch  but  would  give  his  crown 
His  arms  might  do  what  this  has  done. 

‘  It  was  my  heaven’s  extremest  sphere, 

The  pale  which  held  that  lovely  clear. 

My  joy,  my  grief,  my  hope,  my  fove 
Did  all  within  this  circle  move  ! 

‘  A  narrow  compass  !  and  yet  there'' 

Dwelt  all  that’s  good,  and  all  that's  fair  ; 
Give  me  but  what  this  riband  bound. 

Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round.’ 

Lord  Dorset’s  ‘  Phillis,  for  shame  !’  has 
also  an  echo  of  truth  in  its  tone  of  grave 
remonstrance  with  a  half-hearted  mistress, 
while  his  spirited  lyric,  ‘  To  all  you  Ladies 
now  on  Land,’  written  on  the  eve  of  a  naval 
engagement  with  the  Dutch,  affords  a  rare 
,  glimpse  of  the ,  healthy  English  temper 
which  not  all  the  corruption  of  Court-life 
and  the  decadence  of  statesmanly  honor  un¬ 
der  the  later  Stuarts  had  been  able  to  vitiate. 
Of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  age  we  find  but 
scanty  record  in  the  ‘  Lyra.’  Milton  is  whol¬ 
ly  absent  Dryden  is  only  represented  by 
two  frigid  pieces  of  sentiment,  and  one  fine 
fragment,  ‘Fortune,’  which  scarcely  belongs 
to  the  category  of  vers  de  soci/t^.  Cowley, 
however,  appears  to  better  advantage  in 
his  graceful  poem,  ‘  A  Wish,’  wherein  the 
ideal  of  rural  contentment,  so  dear  to  the 
national  imagination,  reappears  under  con¬ 
ditions  as  litde  favorable  as  possible  to  its 
birth  and  culture. 

The  influence  that  has  left  most  trace 
upon  the  social  poetry  of  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  is  that  of  the  sovereignty  which* 
France  imposed  upon  our  morals  and  taste 
at  the  very  time  when  we  had  dethroned 
her  from  the  empire  of  land  and  sea.  The 
prevalence  of  a  cynical,  selfish  view  of  life, 
of  a  practical  contempt  veiled  under  a  the¬ 
oretical  reverence  for  virtue,  the  superiori¬ 
ty  of  wit  to  truth,  of  manner  to  matter, 
are  salient  features  in  the  lighter  literature 
of  the  time.  The  fiivolity  and  caprice  of 
fashion  which  Addison  and  Steele  unwea- 
riedly  commemorated  in  easy  and  grace¬ 
ful  prose,  as  if  the  scope  of^human  activi¬ 
ty  contained  no  other  theme  of  equal  in¬ 
terest,  were  immortalised  by  Prior  and 
Pope  in  airy  and  sparkling  verse.  Foreign 
words  and  phrases,  appropriate  to  their 
subject,  then  openly  intrud^  into  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  and 
have  left  an  impression  of  affectation  and 


sickliness  upon  a  literature  otherwise  man¬ 
ly  and  sound.  We  shall  be  understood 
as  referring  only  to  its  intellectual  charac¬ 
teristics  ;  sound,  in  a  moral  sense,  being 
the  last  epithet  that  could  justly  be  applied 
to  such  a  writer  as  Prior.  He  represents 
but  too  faithfully  the  standard  of  contem¬ 
porary  society.  The  duplicity  of  eminent 
statesmen  and  officials,  the  tolerance  ex¬ 
tended  in  the  highest  circles  to  the  grosser 
vices,  and  the  lewdness  accepted  as  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  attractions  of  fiction  and 
the  drama,  form  a  dark  background  to  the 
glories  which  science  and  philosophy, 
strategy  and  policy,  have  shed  upon  our 
‘  Augustan  ’  age.  The  shadow  falls  upon 
the  career  and  is  reflected  in  the  verse  of 
Prior.  Shifty  and  brilliant  in  public,  licen¬ 
tious  and  urbane  in  private  life,  he  wrote 
as  he  lived.  Wit  and  worldly  wisdom, 
the  Epicurean’s  creed  and  the  sensualist’s 
experience,  are  embodied  in  lyrics  worthy 
of  Horace,  and  epigrams  only  excelled  by 
Pope.  ‘  Dear  Chloe,’  ‘  The  Merchant  to 
secure  his  treasure,’  and  ‘  The  Secretary,’ 
are  of  course  included  in  the  ‘  Lyra  ;’  but 
we  wonder  at  the  omission  of  a  poem  so 
characteristic  of  the  writer’s  elegant  insin¬ 
cerity  as  the  lines  addressed  to  a  lady  who 
broke  off  an  argument  which  she  had 
commenced  with  him.  The  following  are 
amongst  its  best  verses  : — 

‘  In  the  dispute  whate’er  I  said. 

My  heart  was  by  my  tongue  belied  ; 

And  in  my  looks  you  might  have  read 
How  much  I  argued  on  your  side. 

‘  You,  far  from  danger  as  from  fear. 

Might  have  sustained  an  open  fight : 

For  seldom  your  opinions  err  ; 

Your  eyes  are  always  in  the  right. 

*  «  •  • 

*  Alas  !  not  hoping  to  subdue, 

I  only  to  the  fight  aspir’d  ; 

To  keep  the  beauteous  foe  in  view 
Was  all  the  glory  I  desir’d. 

»  •  *  * 

‘Deeper  to  wound,  she  shuns  the  fight : 

She  drops  her  arms,  to  gain  the  field  : 

Secures  her  conquest  by  her  flight : 

And  triumphs,  when  she  seems  to  yield.’ 

The  admirable  burlesque  of  Boileau’s 
‘  Ode  on  the  Taking  of  Namur  ’  might 
well  have  been  added  to  the  political  poems 
in  Mr.  Locker’s  collection,  and  the  select 
epigrams  which  illustrate  the  philosophy 
of  ‘  Carpe  diem  ’  include  none  happier 
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tlian  this  paraphrase  of  the  kindred  axiom, 

‘  Quid  sit  futurum  eras  fuge  quaerere  — 

*  For  what  to-morrow  shall  disclose 

May  spoil  what  you  to-night  propose  ; 

^  England  may  change  or  Chloe  stray ; 

Love  and  life  are  for  to-day,’ 

Prior’s  miscellaneous  poems,  the  outcome 
of  a  rapid  and  shrewd  observation  inces¬ 
santly  at  work  during  a  vicissitous  career 
as  man  of  letters,  diplomatist,  placeman, 
and  pensioner,  contain  many  a  lifelike 
sketch  of  the  phenomena  and  characters  of 
his  time  ;  of  the  vices  in  which  passion  ran 
riot,  and  the  follies  in  which  ennui  sought 
distraction  ;  of  the  empty  braggarts  who 
set  up  for  wits,  and  the  painted  hags  who 
posed  as  beauties.  If  his  satires  upon  the 
aristocratic  world  portray  its  worst  side  and 
excite  our  disgust,  his  familiar  epistles  inci¬ 
dentally  disclose  another  side  which  de¬ 
serves  our  admiration.  The  relation  be¬ 
tween  men  of  rank  and  men  of  genius, 
heretofore  one  of  ostentatious  protection  on 
the  part  of  the  patron  and  obsequious  de- 
|>endence  on  that  of  the  client,  could 
scarcely  have  been  in  a  healthier  condition 
than  when  Prior,  Pope  and  Swift  associated 
with  Oxford  and  Bolinghroke,  Addison 
and  Steele  with  Halifax  and  Somers ;  when 
mental  equality  effaced  social  inequality, 
and  an  honorable  interchange  was  effected 
between  intelligent  sympathy  and  well- 
judging  generosity  on  the  one  side,  and  self- 
respectful  friendship  and  uncovetous  grat¬ 
itude  on  the  other. 

The  miscellaneous  poems  of  Pope  are 
so  familiarly  known  that  there  is  no  need 
to  dwell  upon  their  abundant  illustrations 
of  contemporary  manners.  Though  pro¬ 
perly  excluded  from  the  ‘  Lyra’  by  their 
length  and  elaboration,  the  ‘  Rape  of  the 
Lock  ’  and  some  of  the  satires  are  7>ers  de 
societe  of  the  highest  order.  The  impres¬ 
sion  which  they  leave  differs  little  from  that 
conveyed  by  the  poems  of  Prior  as  to  the 
moral  unsoundness  underlying  the  intel¬ 
lectual  brilliance  of  the  age  :  a  condition 
to  which  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  poet, 
after  the  light  recently  thrown  upon  it  by 
Mr.  Elwin,  must  be  admitted  to  afford  a 
parallel.  In  the  verse  of  Pope,  however, 
as  in  that  of  Prior  and  the  less  polished 
but  not  less  vigorous  verse  of  Swift,  there 
are  distinct  signs  of  healthier  influences 
being  at  work.  The  standard  of  mental 
and  moral  culture  which  men  demand¬ 
ed  of  women,  and  women  were  willing 
to  attain,  must  have  risen  considerably 


above  that  of  the  previous  generation,* 
before  a  writer  so  conversant  with  the 
world  as  Pope  would  have  expected  a 
female  audience  for  his  second  ‘  Essay,’ 
or  a  wit  like  Swift  have  dreamed  of  ad¬ 
dressing  his  mistress  in  the  strain  of  the 
birthday-lines  ‘  To  Stella.’  Gross  on  the 
one  hand  and  fulsome  on  the  other  as 
the  tone  of  ‘  Augustan  ’  literature  often 
is  when  its  theme '  is  womanhood,  the 
height  to  which  some  of  its  best  writers 
show  themselves  capable  of  rising  marks  a 
sensible  approach  towards  that  ideal  of 
sexual  relations — 

‘  Self-reverent  each  and  reverencing  each, 

Distinct  in  individualities  ’ — 

which  it  has  been  the  proud  boast  of 
our  own  day  to  realize  more  approxi¬ 
mately. 

Indications  of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
great  constitutional  crisis  through  which 
the  nation  had  recently  passed,  of  a  dif¬ 
fusion  of  sympathy  due  to  the  unanimity 
with  which  liberty  had  been  welcomed 
and  the  need  of  maintaining  it  against  a 
common  foe,  of  a  relaxation  of  the  bar¬ 
riers  between  social  grades,  are  percepti¬ 
ble  in  such  poems  as  Swift’s  ‘  Hamilton’s 
Bawn  ’  and  ‘  Mrs.  Harris’s  Petition.’ 
His  representation  of  the  footing  upon 
which  masters  stood  with  their  servants. 
Prior’s  portraiture  in  *  Down  Hall  ’  of 
the  good  fellowship  subsisting  between 
townsmen  and  rustics,  and  Addison’s 
sketch  in  ‘  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  ’  of  the 
squire’s  relations  with  his  tenants,  point, 
each  in  a  different  direction,  to  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  a  national  good-humor.  How 
‘  slow  to  move,’  on  the  other  hand,  the 
English  temperament  has  always  been  in 
obliterating  class  distinctions  and  remov¬ 
ing  admitted  anomalies,  the  two  poems 
just  named  illustrate  with  equal  clearness. 
The  social  status  of  the  clergy,  as  Macaulay 
from  ample  materials  describes  it  to  have 
been  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ,t  cannot 
have  sensibly  improved  at  a  time  when 
Swift  represents  a  chaplain  in  a  noble  fam¬ 
ily  as  destined  for  marriage  with  the 
housemaid,  a  captain  of  cavalry  as  tak¬ 
ing  precedence  of  a  Dean  at  dinner  and 
setting  the  table  in  a  roar  by  ridicule  of 
his  cloth. 


*  Compare  Macaulay’s  ‘  History  of  England  ’ 
(New  Edition),  i.  pp.  192-3. 
f  ‘  Hist.  Eng.’  (New  Edition),  i.  p.  160. 
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As  the  eighteenth  century  advances  the 
fervor  of  ]K)litical  feeling  became  promi¬ 
nent-  in  its  vgrs  de  sociftf.  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague’s  defence  of  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Walpole  (‘  Such  were  the  lively  Eyes’), 
and  Garrick’s  ‘  Advice  to  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,’  may  pair  with  Sir  C.  Han- 
bury  Williams’  fitter  diatribes  upon  Pul- 
teney,  as  average  specimens  of  their  class, 
the  fault  of  both  the  praise  and  the  blame 
being  that  they  are  too  obviously  personal 
to  be  historically  trustworthy.  The  blind 
nolence  of  party-spirit  in  this  age,  and  the 
difficulty  that  a  statesman  had  to  meet  in 
obtaining  a  fair  trial  or  a  candid  estimate 
of  his  policy,  are  excellently  portrayed  in 
the  following  stanzas  from  the  pen  of  a 
neutral  bystander  whose  name  has  not 
been  handed  down  to  us : — 

‘  Know,  minister  !  whate’er  you  plan, — 
Whate’er  your  politics,  great  man. 

You  must  expect  datraction  ; 

Though  of  clean  hand  and  honest  heart, 
Your  greatness  must  expect  to  smart 
Beneath  the  rod  of  faction. 

'  Like  blockheads  eager  in  dispute. 

The  mob,  that  many-headed  brute, 

All  bark  and  bawl  together  ; 

For  continental  measures  some. 

And  some  cry,  keep  your  troops  at  home, 
And  some  arc  pleased  with  neither. 

‘  Lo,  a  militia  guards  the  land  ! 

Thousands  applaud  your  saving  hand. 

And  hail  you  their  protector  ; 

While  thousands  censure  and  defame. 

And  brand  you  with  the  hideous  name 
Of  state-quack  and  projector . 

‘  Corruption’s  influence  you  despise  ; — 
These  lift  your  glory  to  the  skies. 

Those  pluck  your  glory  down  ; 

So  strangely  different  is  the  note 
Of  scoundrels  that  have  right  to  vote. 

And  scoundrels  that  have  none.’ 

The  prevalence  of  drinking-songs  among 
Georgian  lyrics  has  an  obviously  political 
connection.  With  a  Pretender  Charles 
Stuart  over  the  water,  and  a  Patriot  Jack 
Wilkes  at  home,  no  sturdy  Constitutional¬ 
ist  wanted  an  excuse  or  lost  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  celebrating  ‘  Church  and  King  ’  in 
toast  and  chorus.  There  is  an  echo  of 
their  hearty  English  voices  in  such  a  rough 
carol  as  the  following : — 

‘  Then  him  let’s  commend 
That  is  true  to  his  friend 
And  the  Church  and  the  Senate  would  settle  ; 
Who  delights  not  in  blood. 

But  draws  when  he  should. 

And  bravely  stands  brunt  to  the  battle. 


'Who  rails  not  at  Kings, 

Nor  at  politick  things. 

Nor  treason  will  speak  when  he’s  mellow. 
But  takes  a  full  glass 
To  his  country’s  success, — 

This,  this  is  an  honest  brave  fellow.’ 

The  national  prejudice  against  the 
Scotch,  which  was  inflamed  by  the  Jaco¬ 
bite  rebellions  and  envenomed  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Lord  Bute,  lends  a  spice  of 
malice  to  Goldsmith’s  kindly  satire  in  ‘  The 
Retaliation  ’  and  ‘The  Haunch  of  Veni¬ 
son,’  and  even  ruffles  the  urbane  temper 
of  Lord  Chesterfield  in  ‘  Lord  Islay’s  Gar¬ 
den.’  Its  manifestation  among  less  re¬ 
strained  writers,  such  as  the  author  of  the 
lines  on  the  construction  of  the  Adelphi 
Terrace,  is  all  but  malignant : — 

‘  Four  Scotchmen,  by  the  name  of  Adams, 
Who  keep  their  coaches  for  their  madams, 
uoth  John,  in  sulky  mood,  to  Thomas, 
ave  stole  the  very  river  from  us. 

*  O  Scotland  !  long  it  has  been  said 
Thy  teeth  are  sharp  for  English  bread  ; 

What !  seize  our  bread  and  water  too. 

And  use  us  worse  than  jailers  do  ! 

’Tis  true  ’tis  hard  !  ’tis  hard  ’tis  true  ! 

‘  Ye  friends  of  George  and  friends  of  James, 
Envy  us  not  our  river  Thames ; 

The  Princess,  fond  of  raw-boned  faces. 

May  give  3-011  all  our  posts  and  places  ; 

Take  all — to  gratify  your  pride. 

But  dip  your  oatmeal  in  the  Clyde.’ 

That  heartiness  in  love  as  well  as  hate, 
the  frank,  homely  simplicity  which  are 
among  the  pleasantest  traits  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  John  Bull,  as  we  recognise 
him  in  the  novels  of  Fielding  and  Smollett, 
find  genial  expression  in  the  verse  of 
—  Collins.  It  is  strange  enough  that  tne 
author  of  such  capital  verse  as  ‘The 
Golden  Farmer,’  ‘  Good  old  Things,’  and 
‘  To-morrow,’  should,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century,  be  so  little  known  that  one  can 
only  distinguish  him  from  his  greater  con¬ 
temporary  by  leaving  a  blank  for  his 
Christian  name.*  Here  again  the  rural 
ideal  shows  itself,  and  in  the  most  natural 
form,  affording  the  strongest  contrast  to 
the  unreality  of  artifice  and  sentiment  to 
which  Shenstone  and  his  fellows  had  re¬ 
duced  ‘  Arcadian  ’  poetry.  In  skilful 
hands,  however,  this  verse,  insipid  as  it  is 
when  its  theme  is  love,  and  maudlin  when 
devoted  to  elegiacs  upon  furred  and  feath- 


*  A  contemporary  namesake,  Mr.  Mortimer 
Collins,  has  identified  him  with  John  Collins, 
a  Birmingham  bookseller,  journalist,  and 
actor. 
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ered  pets,  does  not  want  certain  compen¬ 
sating  graces  of  style  and  rhythm.  An 
example  offers  in  Gray’s  lines  ‘  On  the 
Deatli  of  a  favorite  Cat,’  the  elegant  hu¬ 
mor  of  which  Horace  Walpole  closely  ajj- 
proaches  in  his  ‘  Entail,’  a  fable  of  a  but¬ 
terfly.  Sentiment  passes  into  the  region 
of  feeling  with  Cowper,  upon  whose  tender 
heart,  and  keen  though  clouded  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  contemporary  revival  of  reli¬ 
gion  was  efficacious  alike  for  good  and 
evil. 

If  the  atmospheric  clearance  effected  by 
the  great  revolutionary  storm  wherein  the 
eighteenth  century  closed  had  less  mark¬ 
ed  an  influence  upon  vers  de  socUte  than 
any  other  province  of  poetry,  it  was  doubt¬ 
less  because  the  class  which  comprehended 
their  principal  writers  was  the  first  to  resist 
the  political  and  social  changes  thus  inau¬ 
gurated.  But  the  process  of  resistance 
itself  evoked  an  outburst  of  energy  which 
has  left  its  precipitate  in  the  most  spirited 
satire  perhaps  ever  written  in  English. 
The  drollery  of  invention,  the  deftness  of 
wit,  which  Frere  and  Canning  infused  into 
‘  The  Anti-Jacobin,’  must  have  gone  far, 
one  would  think,  to  assuage  the  smart  of 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  their  shafts.  ‘  The 
needy  Knife-grinder,’  ‘  The  Student  of 
Gottingen,’  and  ‘  The  Loves  of  the  Trian¬ 
gles,’  have,  for  three-quarters  of  a  century 
at  all  events,  been  the  common  property 
of  lovers  of  laughter  to  whatever  party 
belonging.  The  two  first-named  and  other 
specimens  of  Canning’s  vein  of  comedy 
find  a  worthy  place  in  Mr.  I..ocker’s  mis¬ 
cellany,  but  are  too  well  known  to  justify 
extraction.  Though  wit  and  humor  were 
the  literary  weapons  which  the  Tory 
champions  found  fittest  for  political  war¬ 
fare,  the  conflict  both  to  them  and  their 
opponents  was  none  the  less  one  of  grim 
earnest.  The  inevitable  effect  of  this 
earnestness  on  both  parties  was  a  relin- 
(^uishment  of  conventionality  and  affecta¬ 
tion,  a  return  to  nature  and  simplicity. 
The  poets  who  drew  their  original  inspira¬ 
tion  from  Liberal  ideas — Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  Southey,  and  Landor 
— were  the  first  to  indicate  the  healthy 
change ;  but  once  manifested,  its  spread 
w'as  contagious,  nor  in  those  who  experi¬ 
enced  it  did  any  reactionary  current  ever 
induce  a  relapse.  The  Tory  Scott  is  as 
clearly  under  its  influence  as  the  Re¬ 
publican  Shelley,  and  its  sway  over  a  poet 
so  unspiritual  as  Moore  is  potent  enough 


to  color  his  sentiment  with  an  emotional 
tinge.  The  sham  Arcadia  has  vanished, 
and  men  and  women,  no  longer  masking 
as  nymphs  and  swains,  are  clothed  and 
in  their  right  mind.  The  literary  pro¬ 
perties  which  had  endured  so  long  a  tenure 
of  favor  are  utterly  discredited,  and,  except 
in  the  province  of  burlesque,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  find  a  poem  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  that  contains  an  invocation  to  the 
Muse,  or  a  reference  to  Cupid’s  dart. 
The  languid,  frigid  tones  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  lover  are  exchanged  for  accents 
so  suffused  with  tender  feeling  as  Landor’s, 
or  so  charged  w'ith  fervid  passion  as  those 
of  Byron.  Compare  any  love-poem  of 
the  three  preceding  generations  with  the 
following  of  Landor’s,  and  the  difference 
in  kind  is  at  once  api)arent : — 

‘  lanthe  !  you  are  called  to  cross  the  sea ! 

A  path  forbidden  me  ! 

Remember,  while  the  Sun  his  blessing  sheds 
Upon  the  mountain-heads, 

How  often  we  have  watcht  him  laying  down 
His  brow,  and  dropt  our  own 
Against  each  other’s,  and  how  faint  and 
short 

And  sliding  the  support ! 

What  will  succeed  it  now?  Mine  is  unblest, 
lanthe  !  nor  will  rest 

But  in  the  very  thought  that  swells  with 
pain. 

O  bid  me  hope  again  ! 

O  give  me  back  what  Earth,  what  (without 
you) 

Not  Heaven  itself  can  do  ; 

One  of  the  golden  days  that  we  have  past ; 

And  let  it  be  m)'  last ! 

Or  else  the  gift  would  be,  however  sweet. 
Fragile  and  incomplete.’ 

‘  Proud  word  you  never  spake,  but  you  will 
speak 

Four  not  exempt  from  pride  some  future 
day. 

Resting  on  one  white  hand  a  warm  wet 
cheek 

Over  my  open  volume,  you  will  say, 

“  This  man  loved  me  !” — then  rise  and  trip 
away.’ 

Perhaps  no  poet  of  the  revolutionised 
regime  displays  its  characteristics  more 
clearly  than  Landor.  He  brought,  indeed, 
the  courtly  manners  and  graceful  scholar¬ 
ship  of  the  previous  generation  to  clothe 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  own ;  but 
his  fine  perception  enabled  him  to  discard 
all  that  was  out  of  keeping,  and  his 
thorough  saturation  with  the  modem  spirit 
is  always  apparent,  however  antique  may 
be  the  form  adopted. 

The  chief  poets  of  the  century  were 
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usually  occupied  with  enterprises  of  greater 
pith  than  the  composition  of  vers  tie  socikti, 
and  their  names  rarely  figure  in  Mr. 
Locker's  catalogue  ;  but  the  impulse  that 
first  animated  them  has  extended  to  their 
lightest  efforts,  and  Coleridge’s  ‘  Something 
childish  ’  and  Wordsworth’s  ‘  Dear  Child 
of  Nature  ’  bear  the  date  of  their  produc¬ 
tion  on  their  face  as  manifestly  as  ‘  The 
Ancient  Mariner  ’  or  ‘  Tintern  Abbey.’ 
The  vers  tie  socieie,  of  their  minor  contem¬ 
poraries  are  stamped  with  the  same  im¬ 
pression.  Charles  Lamb’s  quaint  tender¬ 
ness  is  well  represented  by  his  ‘  Hester,’  and 
Leigh  Hunt’s  playful  archness  by  his  ron¬ 
do,  ‘Jenny  kissed  me.’  Peacock's  ‘  Love 
and  Age,’  which  we  regret  not  having 
space  to  extract,  is  another  exquisite  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  modem  infusion  of  feeling  into 
a  theme  on  which  a  writer  of  the  previous 
century  would  have  been  merely  rhapso¬ 
dical.  What  traces  of  the  old  school  of 
sentiment  are  still  left  appear  in  the 
smooth  grace  of  Rogers  and  the  faded 
prettiness  of  William  Spencer,  while  the 
unrefined  humor  which  accompanied  it 
finds  its  last  representative  in  Captain 
Morris,  in  whole  lyrics  the  ‘man  about 
town  ’  of  the  Regency  lounges  and  swag¬ 
gers  to  the  life. 

In  that  brighter  vein  of  humor  which  is 
little  affected  by  social  changes,  and 
sparkles  freely  under  all  conditions  in  im¬ 
promptu  and  epigram,  few  professional 
jesters  have  attained  more  distmction  than 
one  of  the  gravest  of  functionaries.  Lord 
Chancellor  Erskine.  Among  the  best  of 
his  recorded  verses  is  that  composed  while 
listening  to  the  tedious  argument  of  a 
counsel  which  detained  him  on  the  wool¬ 
sack  until  past  the  hour  when  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  a  turtle  dinner  in  the  City.  Be¬ 
ing  observed  busily  writing,  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  taking  a  note  of  the  cause, 
but  Lord  Holland,  who  caught  sight  of 
his  note-book,  found  that  it  contained 
the  following : — 

*  Oh  that  thy  cursed  balderdash 
Were  swiftly  changed  to  callipash  ! 

Thy  bands  so  stiff  and  snug  toupee 
Corrected  were  to  callipee  ; 

That  since  I  can  nor  dine  nor  si^, 

I  might  arise  and  eat  thee  up  !  ’  * 

The  energy  of  the  poetic  reformation 
sensibly  abated  with  the  growth  of  the  cen- 


*  I.ord  Campbell's  ‘  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellors,’  vol.  vi.  p.  659. 


tury,  and  a  period  of  conventionality  en¬ 
sued,  which  was  marked  by  a  copious  in¬ 
crease  of  ‘  boudoir  ’  literature,  as  flimsy  in 
texture  as  it  was  showy  in  pattern.  In 
the  hands  of  one  gifted  writer,  however, 
whose  capacity  for  higher  effort  was  per¬ 
haps  thwarted  in  its  development  by  a 
premature  death,  this  tawdry  literature 
attained  a  temporary  lustre.  The  sen¬ 
tentiousness  of  Crabbe,  the  romanticism 
of  Scott,  and  the  sentiment  of  Byron,  seem 
to  have  been  Praed’s  literary  nurture ;  but 
he  brought  wit,  observation,  scholarship, 
and  experience  to  assimilate  and  modify 
them.  His  early  sketches  remind  us  of 
the  first,  his  legends  of  the  second,  his 
lyrics  of  the  third ;  but  in  each  there  are 
features  which  do  not  belong  to  the  origi¬ 
nal,  and  distinguish  the  artist  from  the 
imitator.  In  the  style  which  he  subse- 
c^uently  perfected,  antithetical  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  pointed  in  phrasing,  pungent  in 
satire  or  playful  in  raillery,  always  clear 
and  exquisitely  versified,  he  has  probably 
never  had  a  superior.  No  observer  of  the 
outer  side  of  life  has  painted  more  finished 
pictures  than  his  of  a  London  drawing¬ 
room — the  manners  and  customs  of  well- 
bred  English  men  and  women  between 
1825  and  1835.  Of  a  society  which  had 
outlived  its  appetite  for  vice  without  ac¬ 
quiring  a  healthy  taste,  which  still  main¬ 
tained  the  institutions  of  the  duel  and  the 
gaming-house,  which  had  worshipped 
Brummell  and  was  ready  to  worship 
D’Orsay,  which  had  originated  the  exclu¬ 
siveness  and  still  upheld  the  tyranny  of 
Almack’s,  in  which  such  a  creation  as 
‘  Pelham  ’  could  be  set  up  as  a  typical  gen¬ 
tleman,  in  which  the  mediaevalism  of  Scott 
was  more  admired  than  his  characterisa¬ 
tion,  and  the  introspection  of  Byron  than 
his  passion — of  such  a  society  Praetl  was 
a  fitly  representative  poet.  The  licentious 
tone  which  had  prevailed  during  the 
Regency  having  died  out  of  its  own  ex¬ 
cess,  left  behind  it  a  prevailing  taint  of  un¬ 
earnestness  which  found  expression  in 
mere  frivolity.  Infected  with  the  fashion¬ 
able  taste,  yet  half-ashamed  of  it,  Praed 
laughs  gently  in  his  sleeve  at  the  follies 
which  he  gravely  affects  to  chronicle. 
His  ‘  Good-night  to  the  Season  ’  (which, 
to  our  surprise,  Mr.  Locker  does  not  ex¬ 
tract)  and  ‘  Our  Ball  ’  are  masterpieces  in 
this  mock-serious  vein.  ‘  A  Letter  of  Ad¬ 
vice  ’  from  a  young  lady  to  her  friend  on 
the  choice  of  a  husband,  is  less  veiled  in  its 
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satire.  How  humorously  the  sham-ro¬ 
mantic  ideals  of  friendship  and  love, 
destined  to  extinction  in  a  manage  de 
convenance,  are  ridiculed  in  these  verses  : — 

‘  O  think  of  our  favorite  cottage, 

And  think  of  our  dear  “  Lalla  Rookh”  ! 
How  we  shared  with  the  milkmaids  their 
pottage, 

And  drank  of  the  stream  from  the  brook  ; 
How  fondly  our  loving  lips  falter’d 
“  What  further  can  grandeur  bestow  7 
My  heart  is  the  same  ; — is  yours  alter’d? 
My^wn  Araminta,  say  “  No  !” 

*  We  parted  !  but  sympathy’s  fetters 
Reach  far  over  valley  and  hill  ; 

I  muse  o’er  t'our  exquisite  letters, 

And  feel  that  your  heart  is  mine  still  ; 

And  he  who  would  share  it  with  me,  love, — 
The  richest  of  treasures  below, — 

If  he’s  not  what  Orlando  should  be,  love. 

My  own  Araminta,  say  “No  !’’ 

‘  If  he  wears  a  top-boot  in  his  wooing. 

If  he  comes  to  you  riding  a  cob. 

If  he  talks  of  his  baking  or  brewing. 

If  he  puts  up  his  feet  on  the  hob. 

If  he  ever  drinks  port  after  dinner,  . 

If  his  brow  or  his  breeding  is  low. 

If  he  calls  himself  “Thompson”  or  “  Skin¬ 
ner,” 

My  own  Araminta,  say  “  No  !  ”  ’ 

Praed’s  skill  in  pasquinade  found  ample 
scope  for  its  exercise  in  the  arena  of  poli¬ 
tics.  His  sympathies,  after  his  twenty- 
ninth  year,  were  avowedly  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  the  Tories  in  their  resistance  to  the 
inarch  of  innovation,  and  his  winged 
arrows  of  wit  were  gallantly,  if  unavailing- 
ly,  employed  in  their  service.  The  only 
specimen  of  his  political  verse  given  in  the 
‘  Lyra  ’  is  the  piece  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  on  seeing  him  asleep  in  the  (Re¬ 
formed)  House  of  Commons.  The  two 
last  stanzas  are  the  best : — 

‘Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker  !  Harvey  will  soon 
Move  to  abolish  the  sun  and  the  moon  : 
Hume  will  no  doubt  be  taking'the  sense 
Of  the  House  on  a  question  of  sixteenpence. 
Statesmen  will  howl,  and  patriots  bray— 
Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  you  may  ! 

‘  Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  dream  of  the  time 
When  loyalty  was  not  quite  a  crime. 

When  Grant  was  a  pupil  in  Canning’s 
school. 

And  Palmerston  fancied  Wood  a  fool. 

Lord  !  how  principles  pass  away — 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  you  may  !  ’ 

The  conflict  of  parties  to  which  these 
verses  refer  inspired  the  worthiest  ambi¬ 
tions  and  absorbed  the  best  energies  that 
society  was  then  putting  forth.  Wit  and 


humor  know  no  political  monopoly,  and 
Praed  was  doubtless  the  first  to  admire  the 
spirited  sallies  of  satire  that  issued  from  the 
Liberal  camp,  during  the  agitations  which 
preceded  the  enactments  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  Reform.  Moore’s 
‘  King  Crack  and  his  Idols,’  Macaulay’s 
‘  Cambridge  Election  Ballad,’  and  Pea¬ 
cock’s  ‘  Fate  of  a  Broom  ’  have  an  inge¬ 
nuity  in  their  caricature  and  an  absence  of 
malice  about  their  hearty  invective  that 
bespeak  the  writers’  training  in  the  school 
of  the  ‘  Anti-Jacobin  ’  swordsmen. 

The  bourgeois  tone  inevitably  attending 
the  influx  of  a  democratic  wave  makes  its 
presence  felt  in  the  vers  de  sociite  of  James 
Smith,  Barham,  and  Hood,  where  puns 
and  slang  are  too  often  substituted  for  wit. 
To  Hood’s  poetic  gifts,  however,  the  ex¬ 
tracts  given  in  the  *  Lyra  ’  do  scanty  justice. 
He  had  a  true  grace  and  fancy,  of  which 
they  afford  no  indication.  The  extracts 
given  from  Barham  do  him  more  than 
justice,  since  they  convey  no  idea  of  the 
coarseness  which  was  a  decided  drawback 
to  his  fun.  A  trace  of  this  mars  one’s 
enjoyment  of  some  of  Thackeray’s  genu¬ 
inely  humorous  pieces.  Its  worst  example 
is ‘The  White  Squall,’  which  describes  a 
passage]  across  the  Channel  in  language  as 
unrefined  as  it  is  graphic,  but  the  touch  of 
tenderness  in  the  closing  verse  redeems 
it : — 

‘  And  when,  its  force  expended. 

The  harmless  storm  was  ended. 

And  as  the  sunrise  splendid 
Came  blushing  o’er  the  sea, 

I  thought,  as  day  was  breaking. 

My  little  girls  were  waking 
And  smiling  and  making 
A  prayer  at  home  for  me.’ 

It  is  noticeable  how  much  less  pro¬ 
nounced  Thackeray’s  cynical  tone  is  in  his 
verses  than  in  the  province  of  fiction 
wherein  his  chief  laurels  have  been  won. 
The  interfusion  of  pathos  and  humor 
above  exemplified  is  often  skilfully  con¬ 
trived,  especially  in  the  ‘  Ballad  of  Bouil¬ 
labaisse  ’  and  ‘  The  cane-bottomed  Chair.’ 
Of  his  purely  tender  mood,  ‘  At  the  Church- 
gate,’  the  reverie  of  a  lover  who  sees  his 
lady  enter  the  minster,  is  a  delicate  exam¬ 
ple.  A  more  familiar  chord  is  struck  in 
‘  Vanitas  Vanitatum :’ — 

‘  O  vanity  of  vanities  ! 

How  wayward  the  decrees  of  Fate  are  ; 

How  very  weak  the  very  wise. 

How  very  small  the  very  great  are  !  .  .  . 
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‘Though  thrice  a  thousand  }’ears  arc  past 

Since  David’s  son,  the  sad  and  splendid, 
The  weary  King  Ecclesiast, 

Upon  his  awful  tablets  penned'it, — 

*  Methinks  the  text  is  never  stale. 

And  life  is  every  day  renewing 
Fresh  comments  on  the  old,  old  tale 

Of  Folly,  Fortune,  Glory,  Ruin.’ 

The  only  other '  representative  poet  of 
society  belonging  to  our  own  time  whose 
name  occurs  in  Mr.  Locker’s  volume  is 
Arthur  Clough,  of  whom  ‘  Spectator  ab 
extra  ’  is  a  fairly  characteristic  lyric.  It 
affords  a  glimpse  of  that  deep-searching 
scepticism  which  now  threatens  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  most  cherished  of  our  social  in¬ 
stitutions,  a  tone  of  that  deep-seated  earn¬ 
estness  veiled  in  irony  by  which  more 
than  one  contemporary  teacher  has  won 
the  public  ear. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  side-lights  of 
history  which  a  rapid  run  through  the 
pages  of  the  ‘  Lyra  Elegantiarum  ’  admits 
of  our  discerning.  Mr.  Locker  does  not 
include  any  living  poets  in  his  list,  nor 
could  he  have  done  so  without  heading 
it  with  his  own  name.  Though  far  from 
being  a  mere  poet  of  society,  he  has  de¬ 
voted  himself  so  steadily  to  the  tdle  of  its 
lyrist,  and  as  yet  maintained  his  pre-emi¬ 
nence  against  all  subsequent  competitors, 
that  no  survey  of  the  subject  would  be 
complete  without  some  notice  of  his  dis¬ 
tinguishing  traits.  To  estimate  them  fair¬ 
ly  involves  a  consideration  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  tone  of  contemporary  society. 

The  observation  long  ago  made  upon 
us  that  we  ‘  take  our  pleasures  sadly,  after 
the  manner  of  the  nation,’  may  have  been 
intended  as  a  reproach,  but  we  have  no 
reason  tc  be  ashamed  of  it.  It  is  assur¬ 
edly  as  true  of  us  now  as  it  ever  was. 
The  moods  of  frivolity  in  which  we  occa¬ 
sionally  indulge  seem  to  be  borrowed 
from  tlie  Continent,  and  are  as  transient 
as  other  imported  fashions.  The  shadow 
of  the  end  and  ‘  the  burden  of  the  mystery  ’ 
are  for  ever  recurring  to  our  minds,  not  to 
extinguish  our  mirth,  but  to  control  its 
manifestations,  and  suggest  the  reflections 
which  it  is  only  madness  to  ignore.  That 
^  the  tendency  to  dwell  upon  the  serious  as¬ 
pect  of  life  has  been  for  some  years  past 
upon  the  increase,  we  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  growing  appetite  for 
scientific,  metaphysical,  and  theological 
sjjeculation,  no  longer  confined  to  the 
learned,  but  shared  by  all  the  educated 
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classes ;  the  interest  now  taken  in  political, 
educational,  and  sanitary  questions  by  the 
sex  hitherto  indifferent  to  study,  and  satis¬ 
fied  with  supremacy  in  accomplishments; 
the  grave,  even  sombre  cast  of  the  poetry 
in  the  first  or  second  rank  which  has  been 
most  widely  read,  ‘  The  Idylls  of  the 
King,’  ‘The  Ring  and  the  Book,’  ‘  Aurora 
Leigh,’  ‘  The  Spanish  Gipsy,’  ‘  The  Earthly 
Paradise,’  ‘  Atalanta  in  Calydon ;’  the  per¬ 
petual  contrasts  of  tragedy  with  comedy 
offered  in  the  pages  of  our  most  popular 
novelists  —  George  Eliot,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  Mr.  Trollope,  Mr.  W.  Collins — 
and  the  tendency  which  the  greatest  of 
them  display  to  the  manufacture  of  ‘  no¬ 
vels  with  a  purpose ;’  the  successful  culti¬ 
vation  of  high  art  by  such  painters  as  Mr. 
Watts,  Mr.  Leighton,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt, 
and  Mr.  Poynter ;  the  long  popularity  of 
the  ‘  domestic  drama,’  and  the  reaction 
which  the  degradation  of  farce  into  bur¬ 
lesque  has  created  in  favor  of  classical 
comedy :  all  these  are  signs  in  the  same 
direction.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  moralist, 
pur  et  simple,  has  a  better  chance  of  ob¬ 
taining  an  audience  in  this  than  in  a  less 
serious  age.  We  want  our  pills,  and  are 
even  anxious  to  take  them,  but  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  that  they  should  be  silvered. 

A  writer  who,  like  Mr.  Locker,  comes 
forward  in  a  jester’s  motley,  but  continu¬ 
ally  betrays  the  preacher’s  cassock  beneath 
it,  and  is  gifted  with  a  vein  of  pathos  that 
dominates  without  depressing  his  sense  of 
humor,  may  fitly  appeal  to  the  sympathy 
of  a  society  thus  predisposed.  The  six 
editions  of  his  ‘  London  Lyrics,’  a  number 
reached  by  no  other  volume  of  vers  de  so- 
ciW  in  our  time,  attest  that  he  has  thus 
appealed  with  success.  Of  such  of  his 
poems  as  are  purely  pathetic,  we  do  not 
propose  to  speak.  ‘  Implora  pace,’  ‘  Her 
quiet  Resting-place,’  and  some  others,  are 
expressions  of  personal  feeling  that  no 
would  think  of  classing  in  the  category  to 
which  the  majority  of  his  lyrics  belong. 
The  characteristic  aroma  of  the  latter 
cannot  better  be  described  than  ‘  in  the 
writer’s  own  words : — 

‘  The  wisely-gay,  as  years  advance, 

Are  gaily  wise.  Whate'er  befall 
We’ll  laugh  at  folly,  whether  seen 
Beneath  a  chimney  or  a  steeple, — 

At  yours,  at  mine  ;  our  own,  I  mean. 

As  well  as  that  of  other  people. 

*  I’m  fond  of  fun,  the  mental  dew 

Where  wit  and  truth  and  ruth  are  blent.  .  . 
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*  I’ve  laughed  to  hide  the  tear  I  shed  ; 

As  when  the  Jester’s  bosom  swells, 

And  mournfully  he  shakes  his  head, 

We  hear  the  jingle  of  his  bells  ’ 

A  cheerful  philosopher,  i>ersuaded  that 
the  destiny  of  the  world  is  in  better  hands 
than  his  own,  yet  interested  in  all  that 
concerns  it,  he  devotes  to  its  advantage, 
by  way  either  of  sympathy  or  satire,  the 
resources  of  a  genuine  poetic  faculty. 
The  gifts  which  make  up  his  credentials 
have  been  singly  possessed  by  one  or 
other  of  his  predecessors,  some  of  whom 
have  added  qualifications  that  he  lacks, 
but  none,  we  think,  have  equalled  him  in 
combining  so  much  of  what  is  excellent 
with  so  little  an  admixture  of  what  is  in¬ 
ferior.  The  writers  of  whom  he  most  fre¬ 
quently  reminds  us  are  Herrick,  Prior, 
Praed,  and  Thackeray.  By  the  first  he  is 
su^assed  in  delicacy  of  fancy  and  lyrical 
skill,  but  he  has  equal  tenderness  and 
simplicity,  and  excels  in  humor  and  re¬ 
finement  The  humor  both  of  Prior  and 
Thackeray  is  more  genial,  but  it  is  less  re¬ 
fined  than  Mr.  Locker’s  :  Praed’s  wit  is  un- 
appoached  by  him,  but  he  adds  the  pathos 
which  both  Prior  and  Praed  want,  and 
the  music  and  finish  of  which  Thackeray 
has  little.  In  irony,  whether  playful  or 
earnest,  we  do  not  know  his  superior,  the 
satirists  who  usually  employ  it  being  too 
apt  to  be  either  cynical  or  ponderous. 
The  best-known  example  of  his  peculiar 
manner  is  the  poem  on  a  Skull,  but  the 
same  blending  of  a  sardonic  with  an  emo¬ 
tional  vein  characterises  ‘The  Skeleton 
in  the  Cupboard,’  from  which  we  extract 
one  or  two  verses : — 

‘  We  all  have  secrets  :  you  have  one 

Which  mayn't  be  quite  your  charming 
spouse’s  * 

We  all  lock  up  a  skeleton 

In  some  grim  chamber  of  our  houses.  .  .  . 

‘  Your  neighbor  Gay,  that  jovial  wight. 

As  Dives  rich  and  brave  as  Hector, — 

Poor  Gay  steals  twenty  times  a  night. 

On  shaking  knees,  to  see  his  spectre. 

*  Old  Dives  fears  a  pauper  fate, 

So  hoarding  is  his  ruling  passion  ; — 

Some  gloomy  souls  anticipate 
A  waistcoat  straighter  than  the  fashion  ! 

*  Childless  she  pines,  that  lonely  wife. 

And  secret  tears  are  bitter  shedding 
Hector  may  tremble  all  his  life. 

And  die, — but  not  of  that  he’s  dreading. 

*  Ah'me,  the  World  !  How  fast  it  spins  I 

The  beldams  dance,  the  caldron  bubbles  ; 
*11167  shriek,  and  stir  it  for  our  sins. 

And  we  must  drain  it  for  our  troubles. 


‘We  toil,  we  groan  : — the  cry  for  love 
Mounts  upward  from  the  seething  city. 
And  yet  I  know  we  have  above 
A  Father,  infinite  in  pity.’ 

His  dexterity  in  making  the  jester’s  pri¬ 
vilege  a  cloak  for  the  moralist  is  shown  in 
the  poem  of  ‘  Beggars,’  which  analyses  in 
a  parable  the  selfishness  that  lurks  under 
the  shelter  of  science ;  a  similar  service 
being  rendered  to  the  irrationalists  in  the 
piece  called  ‘  An  Old  Buffer.’  Of  ffiis 
playful -pathetic  mood,  ‘  To  my  Grand¬ 
mother  ’  is  one  of  the  most  charming  ex¬ 
amples  : — 

‘  This  relative  of  mine. 

Was  she  seventy  and  nine 
When  she  died  ? 

By  the  canvas  may  be  seen 
How  she  looked  at  seventeen. 

As  a  bride. 

*  Beneath  a  summer  tree 
Her  maiden  reverie 

Has  a  charm  ; 

Her  ringlets  are  in  taste  ; 

What  an  arm  !  and  what  a  waist 
For  an  arm  ! 

*  With  her  bridal-wreath,  bouquet. 

Lace,  farthingale,  and  gay 

Falbala, — 

Were  Romney’s  limning  true. 

What  a  lucky  dog  were  you. 

Grandpapa  ! 

Her  lips  are  sweet  as  love  ; 

They  are  parting  !  Do  they  move? 

Are  th^  dumb  ? 

Her  eyes  are  blue,  and  beam 
Beseechingly,  and  seem 

To  say,  “  Come."  .... 

‘  That  good-for-nothing  Time 
Has  a  conhdence  sublime  ! 

When  I  first 

Saw  this  lady,  in  my  youth. 

Her  winters  had,  forsooth. 

Done  their  worst . 

*  Ah,  perishable  clay  ! 

Her  charms  had  dropt  away 
One  by  one : 

But  if  she  heaved  a  sigh 
With  a  burthen,  it  was,  "'Thy 
Will  be  done.” 

'  In  travail,  as  in  tears. 

With  the  fardel  of  her  years 
Overprest, — 

In  mercy  she  was  borne 
Where  the  weary  and  the  worn 
Are  at  rest.’ 

*  Gerty’s  Glove  ’  and  ‘  Geraldine  and  I  ’ 
are  favorable  specimens  of  the  dainty 
grace  which  he  can  throw  into  a  love- 
lyric  ;  ‘  The  Bear-pit  ’  and  ‘  My  First-born,’ 
of  the  genuine  fun  which  he  can  extract 
from  the  ordinary  incidents  of  life.  Clear- 
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ness  and  simplicity  of  language,  polish 
and  fluency  of  versification,  are  qualities 
that  belong  to  his  poems  generally.  He 
usually  adopts  a  tone  of  kindly  banter 
that  diffuses  itself  in  nuances  of  expression, 
and  avoids  epigram  as  too  harsh  a  medium, 
but  now  and  then  knots  his  lash  and  leaves 
a  mark  not  easily  to  be  effaced.  For  such 
a  quatrain  and  couplet  as  the  following  it 
is  scarcely  hazardous  to  predict  prover- 
biality. 

‘They  eat  and  drink  and  scheme  and  plod 
And  go  to  church  on  Sunday  ; 

And  many  are  afraid  of  God 
And  more  of  Mrs.  Grundy.’ 

‘The  Cockney  met  in  Middlesex  or  Surrey 

Is  often  cold  and  always  in  a  hurry.’ 

Bringing  the  powers  which  these  poems 
illustrate  to  bear  upon  the  themes  most 
likely  to  interest  London  society,  the 
scenes  and  figures  most  familiar  to  its  de¬ 
nizens,  the  love-histories  transacted  in 
their  midst,  the  pleasures  they  most  eager¬ 
ly  pursue,  the  sorrows  they  are  too  prone 
to  neglect,  Mr.  Locker  has  Condensed 
within  one  little  volume  what  is  not  only 
accepted  by  his  contemporaries,  but  we 
doubt  not  will  be  regarded  by  future  his¬ 
torians,  as  a  vivid  and  varied  picture  of 
Victorian  life  and  manners.  This  position 
we  think  is  secured  to  it  by  its  evident  free¬ 
dom  from  caricature,  a  merit  so  seldom 
belonging  to  the  observations  of  an  every¬ 
day  humorist.  Tire  sympathy  between 
class  and  class,  which  is  one  of  the  health¬ 
iest  symptoms  of  our  time,  is  legibly  re¬ 
flected  in  his  verse.  The  purity  of  tone 
that  marks  it  may^be  primarily  a  personal 
trait ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  this,  also, 
represents  the  dominant  spirit  of  English 
society,  notwithstanding  the  temporary 
notoriety  of  that  small  section  which  bat¬ 
tens  upon  the  literature  of  diseased  or  law¬ 
less  lust. 

Among  contemporary  writers  of  vers  de 
soci/U'y  although  their  name  is  legion,  we 
are  acquainted  with  but  two  whose  claims 
to  compare  with  Mr.  Locker  admit  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  Priority  of  appearance,  and  the 
respect  due  to  his  ex(iuisite  scholarship,  en¬ 
title  Mr.  C.  J.  Calverley  to  the  first  consi¬ 
deration.  If,  however,  the  view  we  have 
taken  be  correct  as  to  the  qualifications 
which  modem  society  demands  from  its 
representative  poet,  he  is  ipso  feuto  disqua¬ 
lified  for  the  office.  As  a  mere  humorist. 


it  would  be  difficult  to  find  his  match  ;  but 
he  has  chosen  to  be  no  more.  We  say 
chosen,  because  out  of  two  volumes  of 
verse,  a  single  poem,  ‘  Dover  to  Munich,’ 
contains  a  few  stanzas  that  evince  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  capacity  for  treating  a  serious  theme 
with  reverence  and  grace.  With  this  ex¬ 
ception,  his  original  poems  are  confined  to 
a  series  of  burlesques  and  parodies.  Some 
of  the  latter  are  infinitely  droll,  especially 
the  imitation  of  Mr.  Browning’s  mannerism 
in  ‘  Cock  and  Bull,’  and  that  which  traves¬ 
ties  Mr.  Swinburne’s  sham-antique  ballads 
to  the  burden  of  ‘  Butter  and  eggs  and  a 
pound  of  cheese.’  A  spice  of  intentional 
ridicule  such  as  is  here  infused  seems  always 
requisite  to  make  parody  piquant.  For 
lack  of  this,  other  of  Mr.  Calverley’s  cle 
ver  echoes  are  comparatively  weak,  no 
element  inhering  in  the  subject  which 
could  avail  to  render  it  absurd,  even  if  the 
writer  intended  so  to  make  it.  The  mock- 
heroic  stanzas  on  ‘  Beer  ’  and  ‘  The  School¬ 
master  abroad  ’  strike  us  as  the  best  of  his 
burlesques.  Beyond  incidental  illustrations 
of  undergraduate  life,  and  the  sui}erficial 
traits  of  London  humor  that  meet  a  pass¬ 
er’s  eye,  these  volumes  contribute  nothing 
to  the  poetry  of  modem  manners.  Re¬ 
gretting  that  Mr.  Calverley  is  not  animated 
by  a  worthier  ambition,  we  must  needs 
t^e  him  at  his  own  valuation ;  and  if  he 
is  content  to  do  no  more  than  amuse  our 
idle  hours,  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  deny 
that  his  verses  have  a  raison  iPetre. 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson  evidently  aspires  to 
a  higher  place,  and  his  recent  volume  of 
collected  poems  is  one  of  unusual  promise. 
Although  his  manner  has  obviously  been 
colored  by  the  study  of  Mr.  Locker,  he 
is  far  from  being  merely  an  imitator,  and  in 
the  faculty  of  pictorial  expression  he  even 
excels  his  master.  The  following  extract 
from  a  poem  illustrating  the  condition  of 
France  under  Louis  Quinze  is  in  his  best 
style : — 

‘  For  these  were  yet  the  days  of  halcyon  wea¬ 
ther, 

A  marten’s  snmmer,  when  the  nation  swam. 
Aimless  and  easy  as  a  wayward  feather, 

Down  the  fui!  tide  of  jest  and  epif^ram  ; — 
A  careless  time,  when  France’s  bluest  blood 
Beat  to  the  tunc  of,  “After  us  the  Hood.’” 

Occasional  phrases,  such  as  describe  the 
engraving 

*  In  shadowy  sanguine  stipple-traced 
By  Bartoloszi,’ 
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and  the  signs  of  a  coquette’s  old  age  in 

‘  The  coming  of  the  crow’s  feet 
And  the  backward  turn  of  beaux’  feet,’ 

are  very  happily  rendered.  Where  the 
writer  chiefly  fails  as  an  artist  is  in  over-ela¬ 
boration.  His  portraits  of  ‘  A  Gentleman 
and  a  Gentlewoman  of  the  Old  School,’ 
for  example,  would  be  more  lifelike  if  the 
strokes  were  fewer  and  stronger.  Now  and 
then,  too,  his  ornaments  are  strangely  out 
of  keeping,  as  when  he  describes  the  sad 
gentle  face  of  an  aged  lady  surmounted  by 

‘  a  coif  whose  crest  , 

Like  Hector’s  horse  plume  towered.’  (!) 

His  most  successful  effort  in  portraiture, 
we  think,  is  ‘  Avice,’  where  the  handling 
throughout  is  extremely  delicate.  Here 
are  two  verses : — 

‘  When  you  enter  in  a  room. 

It  is  stirred 

With  the  wayward,  flashing  flight 
Of  a  bird  ; 

And  you  speak — and  bring  with  you 
Leaf  and  sun-ray,  bud  and  blue. 

And  the  wind-breath  and  the  dew. 

At  a  word.  .  .  . 

*  You  have  just  their  eager,  quick 
“  Airs  de  tete,” 

All  their  flush  and  fever-heat 
When  elate ; 

Every  bird-like  nod  and  beck. 

And  a  bird’s  own  curve  of  neck 
When  she  gives  a  little  peck 
To  her  mate.’ 

Some  power  of  humorous  characterisa¬ 
tion  is  shown  in  ‘  Tu  Quoque,  a  Conser¬ 
vator)’  Idyll,’  modelled  after  the  duologue 
of  Horace  and  Lydia,  and  ‘  An  Autumn 
Idyll,’  an  adaptation  of  Theocritus,  Both 
evince  skill  in  preserving  the  antique  form 
while  fitting  it  to  modem  usages,  yet  avoid¬ 
ing  the  vulgarity  which  is  the  opprobrium 
of  ‘  classical  burlesque.’ 

As  a  poet  of  society  Mr.  Dobson’s  gifts 
differ  little  in  kind  from  Mr.  Locker’s,  but 
they  are  not  employed  with  equal  judg- 
.ment.  ‘  The  Virtuoso,’  for  example,  an 
ironic  study  of  esthetic  heartlessness,  is  so 
direct  in  its  application  as  to  verge  on  cari¬ 
cature,  and  loses  much  of  the  force  which 
a  satirist  like  Mr.  Locker  would  have 
thrown  into  the  form  of  suggestion.  Play¬ 
fulness  and  pathos,  again,  though  Mr.  Dob¬ 
son  has  both  at  command,  are  not  so  sub¬ 
tly  blended  in  ‘  Pot-pourri ,  or  ‘  A  Gage 
d’  Amour  ’  as  in  his  predecessor’s  ‘  Pilgrims 
of  Pall  Mall,’  and  ‘  My  Grandmother.’  In 


point  of  technical  skill  the  younger  writer 
has  much  to  learn.  The  light  tripping  me¬ 
tres,  which  both  are  fond  of  using,  will 
not  bear  the  weight  of  such  heavy  words 
as  Mr.  Dobson  sometimes  thrusts  upon 
them. 

The  general  impression  produced  by 
these  ‘  Vignettes  ’  is  very  favorable  to  the 
writer’s  mental  attitude.  Their  keen  and 
sprightly  criticism  of  men  and  manners  is 
unspoilt  by  flippancy,  their  healthy  ap¬ 
preciation  of  life’s  purest  pleasures  is  tem¬ 
pered  by  kindly  concern  for  the  lot  of  those 
who  miss  them.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
his  observations  strike  us  as  made  from  a 
distance  rather  than  on  the  spot,  by  one 
who  has  felt  more  than  he  has  seen,  and 
read  more  than  he  has  thought.  The  as¬ 
pect  of  modem  life^which  su^  a  spectator 
seizes  is  necessarily  limited,  but,  as  far  as 
Mr.  Dobson’s  field  of  vision  extends,  the 
report  is  trustworthy  and  encouraging. 

The  primd  facie  reflection  suggested  by 
an  historic  retrospect  like  the  foregoing 
may  probably  be,  how  little  either  the  op¬ 
timist  or  the  pessimist  can  find  in  it  that 
makes  in  favor  of  his  creed.  To  the  ly¬ 
rists  of  society,  whether  one  or  three  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  human  nature  seems  to  have 
presented  the  same  motley  spectacle  that 
it  presents  to-day.  Although  from  Her¬ 
rick  and  Prior  to  Mr.  Locker  and  Mr.  Dob¬ 
son  they  have,  with  rare  exceptions,  been 
‘  laudatores  temporis  acti,’  they  have  been 
at  no  loss  to  discern  analogies  between 
that  past  and  their  owri  time.  The  same 
motives  have  always  been  in  operation, 
the  same  virtues  honorable^  the  .  same 
vices  detestable.  The  equilibrium  has  fre¬ 
quently  shifted,  and  the  moral  standard 
which  one  age  has  striven  to  realize  another 
has  been  content  to  idealize,  but  the 
standard  itself  has  not  appreciably  altered. 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  evident  that 
each  age  chronicles  the  conquest  of  some 
vicious  habit,  the  reclamation  of  .some  pro¬ 
vince  from  barbarism,  and  that  the 
tide-mark  once  scored  is  ineffaceable,  it 
is  evident  on  the  other  hand,  that 
evil  tendencies  are  prone  to  recur 
after  a  period  of  apparent  extinction, 
and  that  an  ebb  of  puritanism  is  inevita¬ 
bly  succeeded  by  a  flow  of  libertinism. 
That  the  balance  of  such  advance  and  re¬ 
cession  is  e^ual  may  not  unreasonably  be 
the  impression  first  produced.  A  second 
consideration,  however,  is  sufficient  to  cor¬ 
rect  it.  However  little  the  types  of  hu- 
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manity  have  changed  since  Horace  and 
Martial  painted  them,  it  is  certain  that  the 
painters  would  not  recognise  the  world  to 
which  their  sitters  belonged,  a  world  of  re¬ 
fined  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  no  longer 
delighted  in  seeing  gladiators  hack  each 
other  to  death,  and  runaway  slaves  torn  by 
lions.  If  they  discerned  some  resemblance 
to  the  habits  with  which  they  were  familiar 
among  the  fashionable  congregation  at  a 
Ritualistic  service,  the  crowd  at  a  poll- 
booth,  and  the  audience  at  a  theatre,  they 
would  marvel  at  the  interest  which  one 
distinguished  assembly  took  in  organizing 
a  famine-fund,  another  in  the^composition 
of  a  school-board,  a  third  in  canvassing 
for  an  orphanage  or  an  almshouse.  If 
Herrick  and  Prior^  in  their  turn,  were 
transported  to  the  London  they  had  known, 
they  would  find  its  manners  materially  al¬ 
tered,  the  sanctity  of  marriage  more  re- 
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spected,  the  representations  of  the  stage 
more  decorous,  the  evening  meal  no 
longer  an  orgy.  Even  Praed  would  find 
something  to  welcome  in  the  abolition  of 
Crockford’s,  and  admit  that  the  decision 
of  a  police-magistrate  at  Bow  Street  adjust¬ 
ed  a  quarrel  at  once  more  equitably  and 
more  economically  than  a  pistol-shot  at 
Wormwood  Scrubbs.  Whatever  else  has 
been  lost,  these  are  unquestionable  gains. 
The  Hydra,  how  often  soever  we  behead 
it,  will  infallibly  put  forth  new  heads,  but 
they  will  not  be  the  same  as  the  old.  The 
lover  of  his  kind,  who  is  disheartened  by 
the  survey  of  the  past  and  of  tjie  present, 
should  find  comfort  in  this  outlook  for  the 
future,  inexorably  as  the  logic  of  eveiits 
may  convince  him  that  the  term  of  human 
perfectibility  can  never  be  fixed  more  de¬ 
finitely  than  “  ad  Graecas  Kalendas.” — 
Quarterly  Re^new, 


JOSEPH  PRIESTLEY.* 

BY  PROFESSOR  T.  H.  HUXLEY. 


If  the  man  to  perpetuate  whose  me¬ 
mory  we  have  this  day  raised  a  statue  had 
been  asked  on  what  part  of  his  busy  life’s 
work  he  set  the  highest  value,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  pointed  to  his  volumi¬ 
nous  contributions  to  theology.  In  sea¬ 
son  and  out  of  season,  he  was  the  stead¬ 
fast  champion  of  that  hypothesis  respect¬ 
ing  the  Divine  nature  which  is  termed 
Unitarianism  by  its  friends  and  Socinian- 
ism  by  its  foes.  Regardless  of  odds,  he 
was  ready  to  do-  battle  with  all  comers  in 
that  cause  ;  and  if  no  adversaries  entered 
the  lists,  he  would  sally  forth  to  seek  them. 

To  this,  his  highest  ideal  of  duty,  Joseph 
Priestley  sacrificed  the  vulgar  prizes  of 
life,  which,  assuredly,  were  within  easy 
reach  of  a  man  of  his  singular  energy  and 
varied  abilities.  For  this  object  he  put 
aside,  as  of  secondary  importance,  those 
scientific  investigations  which  he  loved  so 
well,  and  in  which  he  showed  himself  so 
competent  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
natural  knowledge  and  to  win  fame.  In 
this  cause,  he  not  only  cheerfully  suffered 
obloquy  from  the  bigoted  and  the  un- 

*  An  Address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of 
the  presentation  of  a  statue  of  Priestley  to  the 
town  of  Birmingham,  August  i,  1874.  With 
some  additions. 


thinking,  and  came  within  sight  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom  ;  but  bore  with  that  which  is 
much  harder  to  be  borne  than  all  these, 
the  unfeigned  astonishment  and  hardly 
disguised  contempt  of  a  brilliant  society, 
composed  of  men  whose  sympathy  and 
esteem  must  have  been  most  dear  to  him, 
and  to  whom  it  was  simply  incomprehen¬ 
sible  that  a  pliilosopher  sliould  seriously 
occupy  himself  with  any  form  of  Christi¬ 
anity. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  man  who, 
setting  before  himself  such  an  ideal  of 
life,  acted  up  to  it  consistently,  is  worthy 
of  the  deepest  respect,  whatever  opinion 
may  be  entertained  as  to  the  real  value  of 
the  tenets  which  he  so  zealously  propa¬ 
gated  and  defended. 

But  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  not  only 
for  myself,  but  for  all  this  assemblage, 
when  I  say  that  our  purpose  to-day  is  to 
do  honor,  not  to  Priestley,  the  Unitarian 
divine,  but  to  Priestley,  the  fearless  defend¬ 
er  of  rational  freedom  in  thought  and 
in  action  :  to  Priestley,  the  philosophic 
think’er ;  to  that  Priestley  who  held  a  fore¬ 
most  place  among  “  the  swift  runners  who 
hand  over  the  lamp  of  life,”f  and  trans- 
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mit  from  one  generation  to  another  the 
fire  kindled,  in  the  childhood  of  the  world, 
at  the  Promethean  altar  of  Science. 

The  main  incidents  of  Priestley’s  life 
are  so  well  known  that  I  need  dwell  upon 
them  at  no  great  length. 

Bom  in  1733,  at  Fieldhead,  near  Leeds, 
and  brought  up  among  Calvinists  of  the 
straitest  orthodoxy,  the  boy’s  striking  na¬ 
tural  ability  led  to  his  being  devoted  to 
the  profession  of  a  minister  of  religion ; 
and,  in  1752,  he  was  sent  to  the  Dissent¬ 
ing  .\cademy  at  Daventry — an  institu¬ 
tion  which  authority  left  undisturbed, 
though  its  existence  contravened  the  law. 
The  teachers  under  whose  instruction  and 
influence  the  young  man  came  at  Daven¬ 
try,  carried  out  to  the  letter  the  injunction 
to  “  try  all  things  :  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good,”  and  encouraged  the  discussion  of 
every  imaginable  proposition  with  com¬ 
plete  freedom,  the  leading  professors  tak¬ 
ing  opposite  sides ;  a  discipline  which,  ad¬ 
mirable  as  it  may  be  from  a  purely  scienti¬ 
fic  point  of  view,  would  seem  to  be  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  acute,  rather  than  sound, 
divines.  Priestley  tells  us,  in  his  “  Auto¬ 
biography,”  that  he  generally  found  him¬ 
self  on  the  unorthodox  side :  and  as  he 
grew  older,  and  his  faculties  attained  their 
maturity,  this  native  tendency  towards 
heterodoxy  grew  with  his  growth  and 
strengthened  with  his  strength.  He  pass¬ 
ed  from  Calvinism  to  Arianism ;  and 
finally,  in  middle  life,  landed  in  that  very 
broad  form  of  L^nitarianism,  by  which  his 
craving  after  a  credible  and  consistent 
theory  of  things  was  satisfied. 

On  leaving  Daventry,  Priestley  became 
minister  of  a  congregation,  first  at  Need¬ 
ham  Market  and  secondly  at  Nontwich ; 
but  whether  on  account  of  his  heterodox 
opinions,  or  of  the  stuttering  which  im¬ 
peded  his  expression  of  them  in  the  pul¬ 
pit,  little  success  attended  his  efforts  in 
this  capacity.  In  1761,  a  career  much 
more  suited  to  his  abilities  became  open  to 
him.  He  was  appointed  “  tutor  in  the 
languages”  in  the  Dissenting  Academy  at 
Warrington,  in  which  capacity,  besides 
giving  three  courses  of  lectures,  he  taught 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Italian,  and 
read  lectures  on  the  Theory  of  Language 
and  Universal  Grammar,  on  Oratory, 
Philosophical  Criticism,  and  the  Civil 
Law.  And  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that,  as  a  teacher,  he  encouraged  and 


cherished  in  those  whom  he  instructed, 
the  freedom  which  he  had  enjoyed,  in  his 
own  student  days,  at  Daventry.  One  of 
his  pupils  telb  us  that — 

“  At  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture,  he  always 
encouraged  his  students  to  express  their  sen¬ 
timents  relative  to  the  subject  of  it,  and  to  urge 
any  objections  to  what  he  had  delivered, 
without  reserve.  It  pleased  him  when  any 
one  commenced  such  a  conversation.  In 
order  to  excite  the  freest  discussion,  he  oc¬ 
casionally  invited  the  students  to  drink  tea 
with  him,  in  order  to  canvass  the  subjects  of 
his  lectures.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  ever 
showed  the  least  displeasure  at  the  strongest 
objections  that  were  made  to  what  he  deliver¬ 
ed,  but  I  distinctly  remember  the  smile  of  ap¬ 
probation  with  which  he  usually  received 
them  :  nor'  did  he  fail  to  point  out,  in  a  very 
encouraging  manner,  the  ingenuity  or  force 
of  any  remarks  that  w>ere  made,  when  they 
merited  these  characters.  His  object,  as  well 
as  Dr.  Aikin’s,  was  to  engage  the  students  to 
examine  and  decide  for  themselves,  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  the  sentiments  of  any  other  per¬ 
sons.”* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  better  de¬ 
scription  of  a  model  teacher  than  that 
conveyed  in  these  words. 

From  his  earliest  days,  Priestley  had 
shown  a  strong  bent  towards  the  study  of 
nature ;  and  his  brother  Timothy  tells 
that  the  boy  put  spiders  into  bottles  to  see 
how  Jong  they  would  live  in  the  same 
air — a  curious  anticipation  of  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  his  later  years.  At  Nantwich, 
where  he  set  up  a  school,  Priestley  informs 
us  that  he  bought  an  air-pump,  an  electri¬ 
cal  machine,  and  other  instruments,  in  the 
use  of  which  he  instructed  his  scholars. 
But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  devoted 
himself  seriously  to  physical  science  until 
1766,  when  he  had  the  great  good  fortune 
to  meet  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  friend¬ 
ship  he  ever  afterwards  enjoyed.  En¬ 
couraged  by  Franklin,  he  wrote  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Electricity,”  which  was  published 
in  1767,  and  appears  to  have  met  with 
considerable  success. 

In  the  same  year,  Priestley  left  Warring¬ 
ton  to  become  the  minister  of  a  congrega¬ 
tion  at  Leeds;  and,  here,  happening  to 
live  next  door  to  a  public  brewery,  as  he 
says : — 

“  I  at  first  amused  myself  with  making  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  fixed  air  which  I  found 
ready  made  in  the  process  of  fermentation. 
When  I  removed  from  that  house  1  was  under 


*  “  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Priest¬ 
ley,”  by  J.  T.  Rutt.  Vol.  i.  p,  50. 
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the  necessity  of  making  fixed  air  for  myself ; 
and  one  experiment  leading  to  another,  as  I 
have  distinctly  and  faithfully  noted  in  my 
various  publications  on  the  subject,  I  by  de¬ 
grees  contrived  a  convenient  apparatus  for 
the  purpose,  but  of  the  cheapest  kind. 

“When  I  began  these  experiments  I  knew 
very  little  of  ehfmistry,  and  had,  in  a  manner, 
no  idea  on  the  subject  before  I  attended  a 
course  of  chemical  lectures,  delivered  in  the 
Academy  at  Warrington,  by  Dr.  Turner,  of 
Liverpool.  But  I  have  often  thought  that, 
upon  the  whole,  this  circumstance  was  no  dis- 
advant.ige  to  me  ;  as,  in  this  situation,  I  was 
led  to  devise  an  apparatus  and  processes  of 
my  own,  adapted  to  my  peculiar  views ; 
whereas,  if  I  had  been  previously  accustomed 
to  the  usual  chemical  processes,  I  should 
not  have  so  easily  thought  of  any  other,  and 
without  new  modes  of  operation,  I  should 
hardly  have  discovered  anything  materially 
new.”* 

T'he  first  outcome  of  Priestley’s  chemi¬ 
cal  work,  published  in  1772,  was  of  a  very 
practical  character.  He  discovered  the 
way  of  impregnating  water  with  an  excess 
of  “  fixed  air,”  or  carbonic  acid,  and  there¬ 
by  producing  what  we  now  know  as  “  soda 
water” — a  service  to  naturally,  and  still 
more  to  artificially,  thirsty  souls,  which 
those  whose  parched  throats  and  hot  heads 
are  cooled  by  morning  draughts  of  that  be¬ 
verage,  cannot  too  gratefully  acknowledge. 
In  the  same  year,  IMestley  communicated 
the  extensive  series  of  observations  which 
his  industry  and  ingenuity  had  accumu¬ 
lated,  in  the  course  of  four  years,  to  the 
Royal  Society,  under  the  title  of  “  Obser¬ 
vations  on  Dij^erent  Kinds  of  Air  ” — a 
memoir  which  was  justly  regarded  of  so 
much  merit  and  importance,  that  the  So¬ 
ciety  at  once  conferred  upon  the  author 
the  highest  distinction  in  their  power,  by 
awarding  him  the  Copley  medal. 

In  1771,  a  proposal  was  made  to  Priest¬ 
ley  to  accompany  Captain  Cook  in  his 
second  voyage  to  the  South  Seas.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  it,  and  his  congregation  agreed  to 
pay  an  assistant  to  supply  his  place  during 
his  absence.  But  the  appointment  lay  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  of 
which  certain  clergymen  were  members; 
and  whether  these  worthy  ecclesiastics 
feared  that  Priestley’s  presence  among  the 
ship’s  company  might  expose  his  Majesty’s 
Sloop  Resolution  to  the  fate  which  afore¬ 
time  befell  a  certain  ship  that  went  from 
Joppa  to  Tarshish ;  or  whether  they  were 
alarmed  lest  a  Socinian  should  undermine 
that  piety  which,  in  the  days  of  Commo- 


*  “  Autobiography,”  §§  100,  loi. 
New  Series. — VoL.  XX.,  No.  6 


dore  Trunnion,  so  strikingly  characterised 
sailors,  does  not  appear;  but,  at  any  rate, 
they  objected  to  Priestley  “  on  account  of 
his  religious  principles,”  and  appointed 
the  two  Forsters,  whose  “  religious  princi* 
ciples,”  if  they  had  been  known  to  these 
well-meaning  but  not  farsighted  persons, 
would  probably  have  surprised  them. 

In  1772,  another  proposal  was  made  to 
Priestley.  Lord  Shelburne,  desiring  a  “  lite¬ 
rary  companion,”  had  been  brought  into 
communication  with  Priestley  by  the  good 
offices  of  a  friend  of  both.  Dr.  Price ;  and 
offered  him  the  nominal  post  of  librarian, 
with  a  good  house  and  appointments,  and 
an  annuity  in  case  of  the  termination  of 
the  engagement.  Priestley  accepted  the 
offer,  and  remained  with  Lord  Shelburne 
for  seven  years,  sometimes  residing  at 
Caine,  sometimes  travelling  abroad  with 
the  Earl. 

Why  the  connection  terminated  has 
never  been  exactly  known  ;  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  Lord  Shelburne  behaved  with  the 
utmost  consideration  and  kindness  towards 
Priestley ;  that  he  fulfilled  his  engagements 
to  the  letter ;  and  that,  at  a  later  period, 
he  expressed  a  desire  that  Priestley  should 
return  to  his  old  footing  in  his  house. 
Probably  enough,  the  politician,  aspiring 
to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  may 
have  found  the  position  of  the  protector 
of  a  man  who  was  being  denounced  all 
over  the  country  as  an  infidel  and  an  athe¬ 
ist  somewhat  embarrassing.  In  fact,  a 
passage  in  Priestley’s  “Autobiography  ”  on 
the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  his  “  Dis¬ 
quisitions  Relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit,” 
which  took  place  in  1777,  indicates  pretty 
clearly  the  state  of  the  case  : — 

“  (126)  It  being  probable  that  this  publica¬ 
tion  would  be  unpopular,  and  might  be  the 
means  of  bringingjodium  on  my  patron,  several 
attempts  were  made  by  his  friends,  though 
none  by  hirrtself,  to  dissuade  me  from  persist¬ 
ing  in  it.  Rut  being,  as  I  thought,  engaged 
in  the  cause  of  important  truth,  I  proceeded 
without  regard  to  any  consequences,  assuring 
them  that  this  publication  should  not  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  his  lordship.” 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
his  lordship,  as  a  keen,  practical  man  of  the 
world,  did  not  derive  much  satisfaction  from 
this  assurance.  The  “  evident  marks 
of  dissatisfaction”  which  Priestley  says  he 
first  perceived  in  his  patron  in  1778,  may 
well  have  arisen  from  the  peer’s  not  unna¬ 
tural  uneasiness  as  to  what  his  domesti¬ 
cated,  but  not  tamed,  philosopher  might 
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write  next,  and  wliat  storm  might  there¬ 
by  be  brought  down  on  his  own  head ; 
and  it  speaks  very  highly  for  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne’s  delicacy  that,  in  the  midst  of  such 
perplexities,  he  made  not  the  least  attempt 
to  interfere  with  Priestley’s  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion.  dn  1780,  however,  he  intimated  to 
Dr.  Price  that  he  should  be  glad  to  estab¬ 
lish  Priestley  on  his  Irish  estates :  the  sug¬ 
gestion  was  interpreted,  as  Lord  Shelburne 
probably  intend^  it  should  be,  and  Priest¬ 
ley  left  him,  the  annuity  of  1 50/.  a  year, 
which  had  been  promised  in  view  of  such 
a  contingency,  being  punctually  paid. 

After  leaving  Caine,  Priestley  spent 
some  little  time  in  I^ndon,  and  then, 
having  settled  in  Birmingham  at  the  desire 
of  his  brother-in-law,  he  was  soon  invited 
to  become  the  minister  of  a  large  congre¬ 
gation.  This  settlement  Priestley  consi¬ 
dered,  at  the  time,  to  be  “  the  happiest 
event  of  his  life.”  And  well  he  might 
think  so;  for  it  gave  him  competence 
and  leisure ;  placed  him  within  reach  of 
the  best  makers  of  apparatus  of  the  day  ; 
made  him  a  member  of  that  remarkable 
“  Lunar  Society,”  at  whose  meetings  he 
could  exchange  thoughts  with  such  men 
as  Watt,  Wedgewood,  Darwin,  and  Boul¬ 
ton  ;  and  threw  open  to  him  the  pleasant 
house  of  the  Galtons  of  Barr,  where  these 
men,  and  others  of  less  note,  formed  a  so¬ 
ciety  of  exceptional  charm  and  intelli¬ 
gence.* 

But  these  halcyon  days  were  ended  by  a 
bitter  storm.  The  French  Revolution 
broke  out.  An  electric  shock  ran  through 


*  See  “  The  Life  of  Mary  Anne  Schimmel- 
penninck.”  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck(«/<r  Gal¬ 
lon)  remembered  Priestley  very  well,  and  her 
description  of  him  is  worth  quotation  : — 

“  A  man  of  admirable  simplicity,  gentleness 
and  kindness  of  heart,  united  with  great  acute¬ 
ness  of  intellect.  I  can  never  forget  the  im¬ 
pression  produced  on  me  by  the  serene  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  countenance.  He,  indeed, 
semed  present  with  God  by  recollection,  and 
with  man  by  cheerfulness.  1  remember  that, 
in  the  assembly  of  these  distinguished  men, 
amongst  whom  Mr.  Boulton,  by  his  noble 
manner,  his  fine  countenance  (which  much  re¬ 
sembled  that  of  Louis  XIV.),  and  princely 
munificence,  stood  pre-eminently  as  the  great 
Mecxnas ;  even  as  a  child,  I  used  to  feel, 
when  Dr.  Priestley  entered  after  him,  that  the 
glory  of  the  one  was  terrestrial,  that  of  the 
other  celestial ;  and  utterly  far  as  I  am  remov¬ 
ed  from  a  belief  in  the  sufficiency  of  Dr.  Priest¬ 
ley’s  theological  creed,  I  cannot  but  here  re¬ 
cord  this  evidence  of  the  eternal  power  of  any 
portion  of  the  truth  held  in  its  vitality.” 


the  nations;  whatever  there  was  of  cor¬ 
rupt  and  retrograde,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  great  deal  of  what  there  was  of  best 
and  noblest,  in  European  society  shudder¬ 
ed  at  the  outburst  of  long  pent-up  social 
fires.  Men’s  feelings  were  excited  in  a  way 
that  we,  in  this  generation,  can  hardly 
comprehend.  Party  wrath  and  virulence 
were  expressed  in  a  manner  unparalleled, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  impossible,  in  our 
times;  and  Priestley  and  his  friends  were 
held  up  to  public  scorn,  even  in  Parliament, 
as  fomenters  of  sedition.  A  “  Church-and- 
King”  cry  was  raised  against  the  Liberal 
Dissenters ;  and  in  Birmingham  it  was  in¬ 
tensified  and  specially  directed  towards 
Priestley  by  a  local  controversy,  in  which 
he  had  engaged  with  his  usual  vigor.  In 
1791,  the  celebration  of  the  second  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  by  a 
public  dinner,  with  which  Priestley  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do,  gave  the  signal  to 
the  loyal  and  pious  mob,  who,  unchecked, 
and  indeed  to  some  extent  encouraged, 
by  those  who  were  responsible  for  order, 
had  the  town  at  their  mercy  for  three  days. 
The  chapels  and  houses  of  the  leading 
Dissenters  were  wrecked,  and  Priestley 
and^  his  family  had  to  fly  for  their  lives, 
leaving  library,  apparatus,  papers,  and  all 
their  possessions,  a  prey  to  the  flames. 

Priestley  never  returned  to  Birmingham. 
He  bore  the  outrages  and  losses  inflicted 
upon  him  with  extreme  patience  and 
sweetness,*  and  betook  himself  to  London. 
But  even  his  scientific  colleagues  gave 
him  a  cold  shoulder ;  and  though  he  was 
elected  minister  of  a  congregation  at 
Hackney,  he  felt  his  position  to  be  insecure, 
and  finally  determined  on  emigrating  to 
the  United  States.  He  landed  in  America 
in  1794;  lived  quietly  with  his  sons  at 
Northumberland,  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
his  p>osterity;still  flourish  ;  and,  clear-head¬ 
ed  and  busy  to  the  last,  died  on  the  6th 
of  February,  1804. 

Such  were  the  conditions  under  which 
Joseph  Priestley  did  the  work  which  lay 
before  him,  and  then,  as  the  Norse  Sagas 
say,  went  out  of  the  story.  The  work  it- 


*  Even  Mrs.  Priestley,  who  might  be  for¬ 
given  for  regarding  the  destroyers  of  her 
household  gods  with  some  asperity,  contents 
herself,  in  writing  to  Mrs.  Barbauld,  with  the 
sarcasm  that  the  Birmingham  people  “  will 
scarcely  find  so  many  respectable  characters, 
a  second  time,  to  make  a  bonfire  of.” 
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self  was  of  the  most  varied  kind.  No  hu¬ 
man  interest  was  without  its  attraction  for 
Priestley,  and  few  men  have  ever  had  so 
many  irons  in  the  fire  at  once ;  but  though 
he  may  have  burned  his  fingers  a  little, 
very  few  who  have  tried  that  operation 
have  burned  their  fingers  so  little.  He 
made  admirable  discoveries  in  science; 
his  philosophical  treatises  are  still  well 
worth  reading  ;  his  political  works  are  full 
of  insight  and  replete  with  the  spirit  of 
freedom;  and  while  all  these  sparks  flew 
off  from  his  anvil,  the  controversial  ham¬ 
mer  rained  a  hail  of  blows  on  orthodox 
priest  and  bishop.  While  thus  engaged, 
the  kindly,  cheerful  doctor  felt  no  more 
wrath  or  uncharitableness  towards  his  op¬ 
ponents  than  a  smith  does  towards  his 
iron.  But  if  the  iron  could  only  speak ! 
— and  the  priests  and  bishops  took  the 
point  of  view  of  the  iron. 

No  doubt  what  Priestley’s  friends  re¬ 
peatedly  urged  upon  him — that  he  would 
have  escaped  the  heavier  trials  of  his  life 
and  done  more  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  if  he  had  confined  himself  to 
his  scientific  pursuits  and  let  his  fellow- 
men  go  their  way — was  true.  But  it 
seems  to  have  been  Priestley’s  feeling  that 
he  was  a  man  and  a  citizen  before  he  was 
a  philosopher,  and  that  the  duties  of  the 
two  former  positions  are  at  least  as  im¬ 
perative  as  those  of  the  latter.  Moreover, 
there  are  men  (and  I  think  Priestley  was 
one  of  them)  to  whom  the  satisfaction  of 
throwing  down  a  triumphant  fallacy  is  as 
great  as  that  which  attends  the  discovery 
of  a  new  truth ;  who  feel  better  satisfied 
with  the  government  of  the  world,  when 
they  have  been  helping  Providence  by 
knocking  an  imposture  on  the  head ;  and 
who  care  even  more  for  freedom  of 
thought  than  for  mere  advance  of  know¬ 
ledge.  These  men  are  .  the  Carnots  who 
organize  victory  for  truth,  and  they  are,  at 
least,  as  important  as  the  generals  who 
visibly  fight  her  battles  in  the  field. 

Priestley’s  reputation  as  a  man  of 
science  rests  upon  his  numerous  and  im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  the  chemistry  of 
gaseous  bodies ;  and  to  form  a  just  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  value  of  his  work — of  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  it  advanced  thb  knowledge 
of  fact  and  the  development  of  sound 
theoretical  views — we  must  reflect  what 
chemistry  was  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 


The  vast  science  which  now  passes  un¬ 
der  that  name  had  no  existence.  Air, 
water,  and  fire  were  still  counted  among 
the  elemental  bodies ;  and  though  Van 
Helmont,  a  century  before,  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  different  kinds  of  air  as  gas 
ventosum  and  gas  syhestre,  and  Boyle 
and  Hales  had  experimentally  defined  the 
physical  properties  of  air,  and  discriminat¬ 
ed  some  of  the  various  kinds  of  aeriform 
bodies,  no  one  suspected  the  existence  of 
the  numerous  totally  distinct  gaseous  ele¬ 
ments  which  are  now  known,  or  dreanaed 
that  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we 
drink  are  compounds  of  gaseous  elements. 

But,  in  1754,  a  young  Scotch  physician. 
Dr.  Black,  made  the  first  clearing  in  this 
tangled  backwood  of  knowledge.  And  it 
gives  one  a  wonderful  impression  of  the 
juvenility  of  scientific  chemistry  to  think 
that  Lord  Brougham,  whom  so  many  of  us 
recollect,  attended  Black’s  lectures  when 
he  was  a  student  in  Edinburgh.  Black’s 
researches  gave  the  world  the  novel  and 
startling  conception  of  a  gas  that  was  a 
permanently  elastic  fluid  like  air,  but  that 
differed  from  common  air  in  being  much 
heavier,  very  poisonous,  and  in  having  the 
properties  of  an  acid,  capable  of  neutraliz¬ 
ing  the  strongest  alkalies;  and  it  took  the 
world  some  time  to  become  accustomed  to 
the  notion. 

A  dozen  years  later,  one  Jof  the  most 
sagacious  and  accurate  investigators  who 
has  adorned  this,  or  any  other,  country, 
Henry  Cavendish,  published  a  memoir  in 
the  “  Philosophical  Transactions,”  in 
which  he  deals  not  only  with  the  “  fixed 
air”  (now  called  carbonic  acid  or  car¬ 
bonic  anhydride)  of  Black,  but  with  “  in¬ 
flammable  air,”  or  what  we  now  term  hy¬ 
drogen. 

By  the  rigorous  application  of  weight 
and  measure  to  all  his  processes,  Caven¬ 
dish  implied  the  belief  subsequently  for¬ 
mulated  by  Lavoisier,  that,  in  chemical 
processes,  matter  is  neither  created  nor  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  indicated  the  path  along 
which  all  future  explorers  must  travel. 
Nor  did  he  himself  halt  until  this  path  led 
him,  in  1784,  to  the  brilliant  and  funda¬ 
mental  discovery  that  water  is  composed 
of  two  gases  united  in  fixed  and  constant 
proportions. 

It  is  a  trying  ordeal  for  any  man  to  bfr 
compared  with  Black  and  Cavendish,  and 
Priestley  cannot  be  said  to  stand  on  their 
level.  Nevertheless,  his  achievements  are 
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not  only  great  in  themselves,  but  truly 
wonderful,  if  we  consider  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  under  which  he  labored.  Without 
the  careful  scientific  training  of  Black, 
without  the  leisure  and  appliances  secured 
by  the  wealth  of  Cavendish,  he  scaled  the 
walls  of  science  as  so  many  Englishmen 
have  done  before  and  since  his  day ;  and 
trusting  to  mother  wit  to  supply  the  place 
of  training,  and  to  ingenuity  to  create  ap¬ 
paratus  out  of  washing  tubs,  he  discovered 
more  new  gases  than  all  his  predecessors 
put  together  had  done.  He  laid  the 
foundations  of  gas  analysis ;  he  discovered 
the  complementary  actions  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  upon  the  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere ;  and,  finally,  he  crowned  his 
work,  this  day  one  hundred  years  ago,  by 
the  discovery  of  that  “  pure  dephlogisti- 
cated  air”  to  which  the  French  chemists 
subsequently  gave  the  name  of  oxygen. 
Its  importance,  as  the ,  constituent  of  the 
atmosphere  which  disappears  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  respiration  and  combustion,  and 
is  restored  by  green  plants  growing  in 
sunshine,  was  proved  somewhat  later.  For 
these  brilliant  discoveries  the  Royal  Society 
elected  Priestley  a  Fellow  and  gave  him 
their  medal,  while  the  Academies  of  Paris 
and  St.  Petersburgh  conferred  their  mem¬ 
bership  upon  him.  Edinburgh  had  made 
him  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  at  an  ear¬ 
ly  period  of  his  career ;  but,  I  need  hard¬ 
ly  add,  that  a  man  of  Priestley’s  opinions 
received  no  recognition  from  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  his  own  country. 

That  Priestley’s  contributions  to  the 
knowledge  of  chemical  fact  were  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  that  they  richly 
deserve  all  the  praise  that  has  been  award¬ 
ed  to  them,  is  unquestionable  ;  but  it  must, 
at  the  same  time,  be  admitted  that  he  had 
no  comprehension  of  the  deeper  signi¬ 
ficance  of  his  work  ;  and,  so  far  from  con¬ 
tributing  anything  to  the  theory  of  the 
facts  which  he  discovered,  or  assisting  in 
their  rational  explanation,*his  influence  to 
the  end  of  his  life  was  warmly  exerted  in 
favor  of  error.  From  first  to^last,  he  was 
a  stiff  adherent  of  the  phlogiston  doctrine 
which  was  prevalent  when  his  studies  com¬ 
menced  ;  and,  by  a  curious  irony  of  fate, 
the  man  who  by  the  discovery  of  what  he 
called  dephlogisticated  air  ”  furnished 
the  essential  datum  for  the  true  theory  of 
combustion,  of  respiration,  and  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  water,  to  the  end  of  his  days, 
fought  against  the  inevitable  corollaries 


from  his  own  labors.  His  last  scientific 
work,  published  in  1800,  bears  the  title, 
“  The  Doctrine  of  Phlogiston  Established, 
and  that  of  the  Composition  of  Water  Re¬ 
futed.” 

When  Priestley  commenced  his  studies, 
the  current  belief  was,  that  atmospheric 
air,  freed  from  accidental  impurities,  is  a 
simple  elementary  substance,  indestructi¬ 
ble  and  unalterable,  as  water  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be.  When  a  combustible  burned, 
or  when  an  animal  breathed  in  air,  it  was 
supposed  that  a  substance,  “  phlogiston,” 
the  matter  of  heat  and  light,  passed  from 
the  burning  or  breathing  body  into  it,  and 
destroyed  its  powers  of  supporting  life  and 
combustion.  Thus,  air  contained  in  a 
vessel  in  which  a  lighted  candle  had  gone 
out,  or  a  living  animal  had  breathed  until 
it  could  breathe  no  longer,  was  called 
“  phlogisticated.”  The  same  result  was 
supposed  to  be  brought  about  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  what  Priestley  called  “  nitrous 
gas”  to  common  air. 

In  the  course  of  his  researches,  Priestley 
found,  that  the  quantity  of  common  air 
which  can  thus  become  “  phlogisticated,” 
amounts  to  about  one-fifth  the  volume  of 
the  whole  quantity  submitted  to  experi¬ 
ment.  Hence  it  appeared  that  common 
air  consists,  to  the  extent  of  four-fifths  of 
its  volume,  of  air  which  is  already  “  phlo¬ 
gisticated  while  the  other  fifth  is  free 
from  phlogiston,  or ,  “  dephlogisticated.” 
On  the  other  hand,  Priestley  found  that 
air  “  phlogisticated  ”  by  combustion  or 
respiration  could  be  “  dephlogisticated,” 
or  have  the  properties  of  pure  common 
air  restored  to  it,  by  the  action  of  green 
plants  in  snnshine.  The  question,  there¬ 
fore,  would  naturally  arise — as  common 
air  can  be  wholly  phlogisticated  by  com¬ 
bustion,  and  converted  into  a  substance 
which  will  no  longer  support  combustion, 
is  it  possible  to  get  air  that  shall  be  less 
phlogisticated  than  common  air,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  support  combustion  better  than 
common  air  does  ? 

Now,  Priestley  says  that,  in  1774,  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  air  less  phlogisti¬ 
cated  than  common  air  had  not  occurred 
to  him.*  But  in  pursuing  his  experiments 
on  the  evolution  of  air  from  various  bo¬ 
dies  by  means  of  heat,  it  happened  that, 
on  the  I  St  of  August,  1774,  he  threw  the 

*  **  Experiments  and  Observations  on  Dif¬ 
ferent  Kinds  of  Air,"  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 
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heat  of  the  sun,  by  means  of  a  large  burn¬ 
ing  glass  which  he  had  recently  obtained, 
upon  a  substance  which  was  then  called 
mercurius  calcinatus  per  j<r,  and  which  is 
commonly  known  as  red  precipitate. 

“I  presently  found  that,  by 'means  of  this 
lens,  air  was  expelled  from  it  very  readily. 
Having  got  about  three  or  four  times  as  much 
•as  the  bulk  of  my  materials,  I  admitted  water 
to  it,  and  found  that  it  was  not  imbibed  by  it. 
But  what  surprised  me  more  than  I  can  well 
express,  was  that  a  candle  burned  in  this  air 
with  a  remarkably  vigorous  flame,  very  much 
like  that  enlarged  flame  with  which  a  candle 
burns  in  nitrous  air,  exposed  to  iron  or  lime 
of  sulphur ;  but  as  I  had  got  nothing  like  this 
remarkable  appearance  from  any  kind  of  air 
besides  this  particular  modification  of  nitrous 
air,  and  I  knew  no  nitrous  acid  was  used  in 
the  preparation  of  mercurius  calcinatus,  I  was 
utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  it. 

“In  this  case  also,  though  I  did  not  give 
suflicient  attention  to  the  circumstance  at  that 
time,  the  flame  of  the  candle,  besides  being 
larsrer,  burned  with  more  splendor  and  heat 
than  in  that  species  of  nitrous  air  ;  and  a  piece 
of  red-hot  wood  sparkled  in  it,  exactly  like 
paper  dipped  in  a  solution  of  nitre,  and  it  con¬ 
sumed  very  fast — an  experiment  which  I  had 
never  thought  of  trying  with  nitrous  air.”* 

Priestley  obtained  the  same  sort  of  air 
from  red  lead,  but,  as  he  says  himself,  he 
remained  in  ignorance  of  the  properties  of 
this  new  kind  of  air  for  seven  months,  or 
until  March  i775t,  when  he  found  that 
the  new  air  behaved  with  “  nitrous  gas” 
in  the  same  way  as  the  dephlogisticated 
part  of  common  air  does ;  but  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  diminished  to  four-fifths,  it 
almost  completely  vanished,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  showed  itself  to  be  “  between  five 
and  six  times  as  good  as  the  best  com¬ 
mon  air  I  have  ever  met  with.”J  As  this 
new  air  thus  appeared  to  be  completely 
free  from  phlogiston,  Priestley  called  it 
“  dephlogisticated  air.” 

What  was  the  nature  of  this  air  ? 
Priestley  found  that  the  same  kind  of  air 
was  to  be  obtained  by  moistening  with 
the  spirit  of  nitre  (which  he  terms  nitrous 
acid)  any  kind  of  earth  that  is  free  from 
phlogiston,  and  applying  heat ;  and  con¬ 
sequently  he  says,  “  There  remained  no 
doubt  on  my  mind  but  that  the  atmo¬ 
spherical  air,  or  the  thing  that  we'breathe, 
consists  of  the  nitrous  acid  and  earth,  with 
so  much  phlogiston  as  is  necessary  to  its 
elasticity,  and  likewise  so  much  more  as  is 
required  to  bring  it  from  its  state  of  per- 

*  Ibid.  pp.  34,  35.  t  Ihid.  p.  40,  J  Ibid,  p,  48. 
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feet  purity  to  the  mean  condition  in  which 
we  find  it.”* 

Priestley’s  view,  in  fact,  is  that  atmo¬ 
spheric  air  is  a  kind  of  saltpetre,  in  which 
the  potash  is  replaced  by  some  unknown 
earth.  And  in  speculating  on  the  manner 
in  which  saltpetre  is  formed,  he  enunciates 
the  hypothesis,  “  that  nitre  is  fonned  by  a 
real  decomposition  of  the  air  itself  the  bases 
that  are  presented  to  it  having,  in  such 
circumstances,  a  nearer  affinity  with  the 
spirit  of  nitre  than  that  kind  of  earth  with 
which  it  is  united  in  the  atmosphere.”! 

It  would  have  been  hard  for  the  most 
ingenious  person  to  have  wandered  further 
from  the  truth  than  Priestley  does  in  this 
hyjMJthesis  of  his — and  though  Lavoisier 
undoubtedly  treated  Priestley  very  ill,  and 
pretended  to  have  discovered  dephlogisti¬ 
cated  air,  or  oxygen,  as  he  called  it,  inde¬ 
pendently,  we  can  almost  forgive  him  when 
we  reflect  how  different  were  the  ideas 
which  the  great  French  chemist  attached 
to  the  body  which  Priestley  discovered. 

They  are  like  two  navigators  of  whom 
the  first  sees  a  new  country,  but  takes 
clouds  for  mountains  and  mirage  for  low¬ 
lands  ; while  the  second  determines  its 
length  and  breadth,  and  lays  down  on  a 
chart  its  exact  place,  so  that  it,  thenceforth, 
serves  as  a  guide  to  his  successors,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  secure  outpost  whence  new  ex¬ 
plorations  may  be  pushed. 

Nevertheless,  as  Priestley  himself  some¬ 
where  remarks,  the  first  object  of  physical 
science  is  to  ascertain  facts,  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  which  he  rendered  to  chemistry  by 
the  definite  establishment  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  new  and  fundamentally  impor¬ 
tant  facts,  is  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  a 
very  high  place  among  the  fathers  of 
chemical  science. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Priestley’s 
philosophical,  political,  or  theological 
views  were  most  responsible  for  the  bitter 
hatred  which  was  borne  to  him  by  a  large 
body  of  his  countrymen,^  and  which 


•  Ibid.  p.  55. 

f  “  Experiments  and  Observations  on  Dif¬ 
ferent  Kinds  of  Air,”  p.  60.  The  italics  are 
Priestley’s  own. 

I  “  In  all  the  newspapers  and  most  of  the 
periodical  publications  I  was  represented  as 
an  unbeliever  in  Revelation,  and  no  better 
than  an  atheist.” — Autohiography,  Hutt.  vol.  i., 
p.  124.  "On  the  walls  of  houses,  &c.,  and 
especially  where  I  usually  went,  were  to  be 
seen,  in  large  characters,  *  Mauan  for  ever  ; 
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found  its  expression  in  the  malignant  in¬ 
sinuations  in  which  Burke,  to  his  everlast¬ 
ing  shame,  indulged  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Without  containing  much  that  will  be 
new  to  the  readers  of  Hobbes,  Spinoza, 
Collins,  Hume,  and  Hartley,  and,  indeed, 
while  making  no  pretensions  to  originality, 
F*riestley’s  “  Disquisitions  Relating  to 
Matter  and  Spirit,”  and  his  “  Doctrine 
of  Philosophical  Necessity  Illustrated,” 
are  among  the  most  powerful,  clear,  and 
unflinching  expositions  of  materialism  and 
necessarianism  w’hich  exist  in  the  English 
language,  and  are  still  well  worth  reading. 

Priestley  denied  the  freedom  of  the  will 
in  the  sense  of  its  self-determination ;  he 
denied  the  existence  of  a  soul  distinct 
from  the  body;  and  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence,  he  denied  the  natural  immortality 
of  man. 

In  relation  to  these  matters  English 
opinion,  a  century  ago,  was  very  much 
what  it  is  now. 

A  man  may  be  a  necessarian  without 
incurring  graver  reproach  than  that  im¬ 
plied  in  being  called  a  gloomy  fanatic, 
necessarianism,  though  very  shocking, 
having  a  note  of  Calvinistic  orthodoxy; 
but,  if  a  man  is  a  materialist';  or,  if  good 
authorities  say  he  is  and  must  so,  in 
spite  of  his  assertion  to  the  contrary ;  or, 
if  he  acknowledge  himself  unable  to  see 
good  reasons  for  believing  in  the  natural 
immortality  of  man,  respectable  folks  look 
upon  him  as  an  unsafe  neighbor  of  a  cash- 
box,  as  an  actual  or  potential  sensualist, 
the  more  virtuous  in  outward  seeming, 
the  more  certainly  loaded  with  secret 
“  grave  personal  sins.” 

Nevertheless,  it  is  as  certain  as  any¬ 
thing  can  be,  that  Joseph  Priestley  was  no 
gloomy  fanatic,  but  as  cheerful  and  kindly 
a  soul  as  ever  breathed,  the  idol  of  chil¬ 
dren;  a  man  who  was  hated  only  by  those 
who  did  not  know  him,  and  who  charmed 
away  the  bitterest  prejudices  in  personal 
intercourse;  a  man  who  never  lost  a 

Damn  Priestley  ;  no  Presbyterianism  ; 
Damn  tme  Presbyterians,’  &c..  &c.,  and,  at 
one  time,  I  was  followed  by  a  number  of  boys, 
who  left  their  play,  repeating  what  they  had 
seen  on  the  walls  and  shouting  out,  *  Damn 
PritstUy ;  damn  him,  damn  him,  for  et/tr,  for 
ever^  &c.,  &c.  This  was  no  doubt  a  lesson 
which  they  had  been  taught  by  their  parents, 
and  what  they,  I  fear,  had  learned  from  their 
superiors.” — Apptal  to  the  Public  on  the  Sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Riots  at  Birmingham. 


friend,  and  the  best  testimony  to  whose 
worth  is  the  generous  and  tender  warmth 
with  which  his  many  friends  vied  with  one 
another  in  rendering  him  substantial  help, 
in  all  the  crises  of  his  career. 

The  unspotted  purity  of  Priestley’s  life, 
the  strictness  of  his  performance  of  every 
duty,  his  transparent  sincerity,  the  unos¬ 
tentatious  and  deep-seated  piety  which 
breathes  through  all  his  correspondence, 
are  in  themselves  a  sufficient  refutation  of 
the  hypothesis,  invented  by  bigots  to  cover 
uncharitableness,  that  such  opinions  as  his 
must  arise  from  moral  defects.  And  his 
statue  will  do  as  good  service  as  the  brazen 
image  that  was  set  upon  a  pole  before  the 
Israelites,  if  those  who  have  been  bitten 
by  the  fiery  serpents  of  sectarian  hatred, 
which  still  haunt  this  wilderness  of  a  world, 
are  made  whole  by  looking  upon  the  image 
of  a  heretic,  who  was  yet  a  saint. 

Though  Priestley  did  not  believe  in  the 
natural  immortality  of  man,  he  held  with 
an  almost  native  realism,  that  man  would 
be  raised  from  the  dead  by  a  direct  exer¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  God,  and  thencefor¬ 
ward  be  immortal.  And  it  may  be  as 
well  for  those  who  may  be  shocked  by  this 
doctrine  to  know,  that  views,  substantially 
identical  with  Priestley’s,  have  been  advo¬ 
cated,  since  his  time,  by  two  prelates  of 
the  Anglican  Church :  by  Dr.  Whately, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  his  well-known 
“  Essays  and  by  Dr.  Courtenay,  Bishop 
of  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  the  first  edition  of 
whose  remarkable  book  “  On  the  Future 
States,”  dedicated  to  Archbishop  Whately, 
was  published  in  1843  and  the  second  in 
1857.  According  to  Bishop  Courtenay, 

“  The  death  of  the  body  will  cause  a  cessation 
of  all  the  activity  of  the  mind  by  way  of  natu¬ 
ral  consequence  ;  to  continue  for  ever  unless 
the  Creator  should  interfere.” 

And  again : — 

“  The  natural  end  of  human  existence  is  the 
*  first  death,’  the  dreamless  slumber  of  the 
grave,  wherein  man  lies  spell-bound,  soul  and 
body,  under  the  dominion  of  sin  and  death — 
that  whatever  modes  of  conscious  existence, 
whatever  future  states  of  *  life’  or  of  *  torment  ’ 
beyond  Hades  are  reserved  for  man,  are  re¬ 
sults  of  our  blessed  Lord’s  victoiy  over  sin 
and  death ;  that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
must  be  preliminary  to  their  entrance  into 
either  of  the  future  states,  and  that  the  nature 
and  even  existence  of  these  states,  and  even 

*  First  Series.  “  On  Some  of  the  Peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  Christian  Religion.”  Essay  I.  Reve¬ 
lation  of  a  Future  State. 
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the  mere  fact  that  there  is  a  futurity  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  can  be  known  only  through  God’s 
revelation  of  Himself  in  the  Person  and  the 
Gospel  of  His  Son,”  p.  389. 

And  now  hear  Priestley : — 

“  Man,  according  to  this  system  [of  material¬ 
ism],  is  no  more  than  we  now  see  of  him. 
His  being  commences  at  the  time  of  his  con¬ 
ception,  or  perhaps  at  an  earlier  period.  The 
corporeal  and  mental  faculties,  in  being  in  the 
same  substance,  grow,  ripen,  and  decay  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  whenever  the  system  is  dissolved 
it  continues  in  a  state  of  dissolution  till  it 
shall  please  that  Almighty  Being  who  called 
it  into  existence  to  restore  it  to  life  again.” — 
Matter  and  Spirit,  p.  49. 

And  again : — 

“  The  doctrine  of  the  Scripture  is,  that  God 
made  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  by 
simply  animating  this  organized  matter,  made 
man  that  living  percipient  and  intelligent  be¬ 
ing  that  he  is.  According  to  Revelation,  death 
is  a  state  of  rest  and  insensibility,  and  our  only 
though  sure  hope  of  a  future  life  is  founded 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  whole 
man  at  some  distant  period  ;  this  assurance 
being  sufficiently  confirmed  to  us  both  by  the 
evident  tokens  of  a  Divine  commission  attend¬ 
ing  the  persons  who  delivered  the  doctrine, 
and  especially  by  the  actual  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  is  more  authentically  at¬ 
tested  than  any  other  fact  in  history.” — Ibid.,  p. 

247. 

We  all  know  that  “  a  saint  in  craj)c  is 
twice  a  saint  in  lawn but  it  is  not  yet 
admitted  that  the  views  which  are  consis¬ 
tent  with  such  saintliness  in  lawn,  become 
diabolical  when  held  by  a  mere  dissenter.* 

I  am  not  here  either  to  defend,  or  to 
attack  Priestley’s  philosophical  views,  and 
I  cannot  say  that  I  am  personally  dispos¬ 
ed  to  attach  much  value  to  episcopal  au¬ 
thority  in  philosophical  questions ;  but  it 
seems  right  to  call  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  those  of  Priestley’s  opinions  which 
have  brought  most'  odium  upon  him. 


*  Not  only  is  Priestley  at  one  with  Bishop 
Courtenay  in  this  matter,  but  with  Hartley  and 
Bonnet,  both  of  them  stout  champions  of 
Christianity.  Moreover,  Archbishop  Whate- 
ly's  essay  is  little  better  than  an  expansion  of 
the  6rst  paragraph  of  Hume's  famous  essay  on 
the  Immortality  of  the’Soul  ; — “  By  the  mere 
light  of  reason  it  seems  difficult  to  prove  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  the  arguments  for  it 
are  commonly  derived  either  from  metaphysi¬ 
cal  topics,  or  moral,  or  physical.  But  it  is  in 
reality  the  Gospel,  and  the  Gospel  alone,  that 
has  brought  H/e  and  immortality  to  KghtP  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  that  a  man  of  Whately's 
tastes  and  acquirements  had  not  read  Hume 
or  Hartley,  though  he  refers  to  neither. 


have  been  openly  promulgated,  without 
challenge,  by  persons  occupying  the  high¬ 
est  positions  in  the  State  Church. 

I  must  confess  that  what  interests  me 
most  about  Priestley’s  materialism,  is  the 
evidence  that  he  saw  dimly  the  seed  of  de¬ 
struction  which  such  materialism  carries 
within  its  own  bosom.  In  the  course  of 
his  reading  for  his  “  History  of  Discove¬ 
ries  Relating  to  Vision,  Light,  and  Co¬ 
lors,”  he  had  come  upon  the  speculations 
of  Boscovich  and  Michell,  and  had  been 
led  to  admit  the  sufficiently  obvious  truth 
that  our  knowledge  of  matter  is  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  properties;  and  that  of  its 
substance — if  it  have  a  substance — we 
know  nothing.  And  this  led  to  the 
further  admission  that,  so  far  as  we  can 
know,  there  may  be  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  substance  of  matter  and  the 
substance  of  spirit  (“  Disquisitions,”  p.  16). 
A  step  further  would  have  shown  Priestley 
that  nis  materialism  was,  in  substance, 
very  little  different  from  the  Idealism  of 
his  contemporary,  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 

As  Priestley’s  philosophy  is  mainly  a 
clear  statement  of  the  views  of  the  deeper 
thinkers  of  his  day,  so  are  his  political 
conceptions  based  upon  those  of  Locke. 
Locke’s  aphorism  that  “  the  end  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  good  of  mankind,”  is  thus  ex¬ 
panded  by  Priestley : — 

“It  must  necessarily  be  understood  there¬ 
fore,  whether  it  be  expressed  or  not,  that  all 
people  live  in  society  for  their  mutual  advan¬ 
tage  ;  so  that  the  good  and  happiness  of  the 
members,  that  is,  of  the  majority  of -the  mem¬ 
bers,  of  any  state,  is  the  great  standard  by 
which  everything  relating  to  that  state  must 
finally  be  determined.”* 

The  little  sentence  here  interpolated,  “  that 
is,  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  any 
state,”  appears  to  be  that  passage  which 
suggested  to  Bentham,  according  to  his 
own  acknowledgment,  the  famous  “  great¬ 
est  happiness”  formula,  which  by  substitut¬ 
ing  “  happiness”  for  “  good,”  has  converted 
a  noble  into  an  ignoble  principle.  But  I  do 
not  call  to  mind  that  there  is  any  utter¬ 
ance  in  Locke  quite  so  outspoken  as  the 
following  passage  in  the  “  Essay  on  the 
First  Principles  of  Government.”  After 
laying  down  as  a  fundamental  maxim 
in  all  governments,”  the  proposition  that 
“  kings,  senators,  and  nobles”  are  “  the 

*  “  Essay  on  the  First  Principles  of  Govern, 
ment."  Second  edition,  1771,  p.  13. 
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servants  of  the  public,”  Priestley  goes  on  to 
say : — 

“  But  in  the  largest  states,  if  the  abuses  of 
the'government  should  at  any  time  be  great 
and  manifest  ;  if  the  servants  of  the  people, 
forgetting  their  masters  and  their  masters’  in¬ 
terest,  should  pursue  a  separate  one  of  their 
own  ;  if,  instead  of  considering  that  they  are 
made  for  the  people,  they  should  consider  the 
people  as  made  for  them  ;  if  the  oppressions 
and  violation  of  right  should  be  great,  flagrant, 
and  universally  resented  ;  if  the  tyrannical 
governors  should  have  no  friends  but  a  few 
sycophants,  who  had  long  preyed  upon  the 
vitals  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  who  might 
be  expected  to  desert  a  government  whenever 
their  interests  should  be  detached  from  it ;  if, 
in  consequence  of  these  circumstances,  it 
should  become  manifest  that  the  risk  which 
would  be  run  in’attemptinga  revolution  would 
be  trifling,  and  the  evils  which  might  be  ap¬ 
prehended  from  it  were  far  less  than  those 
which  were  actually  suffered  and  which  were 
daily  increasing  ;  in  the  name  of  God,  1  ask, 
what  principles  are  those  which  ought  to  re¬ 
strain  an  injured  and  insulted  people  from  as¬ 
serting  their  natural  rights,  and  from  chang¬ 
ing  or  even  punishing  their  governors — that  is, 
their  servants — who  had  abused  their  trust,  or 
from  altering  the  whole  form  of  their  govern¬ 
ment,  if  it  appeared  to  be  of  a  structure  so 
liable  to  abuse  ?” 

As  a  Dissenter,  subject  to  the  operation 
of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  and  as 
a  Unitarian,  excluded  from  the  benefit  of 
the  Toleration  Act,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  Priestley  bad  very  definite 
opinions  about  Ecclesiastical  Establish¬ 
ments  ;■  the  only  wonder  is  that  these 
opinions  were  so  moderate  as  the  following 
passages  show  them  to  have  been : — 

“  Ecclesiastical  authority  may  have  been 
necessary  in  the  infant  state  of  society,  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  it  may  perhaps  continue 
to  be,  in  some  degree,  necessary  as  long  as 
society  is  imperfect ;  and  therefore  may  not  be 
entirely  abolished  till  civil  governments  have 
arrived  at  a  much  greater  degree  of  perfection. 
If,  therefore,  I  were  asked  whether  I  should 
approve  of  the  immediate  dissolution  of  all 
the  ecclesiastical  establishments  in  Europe,  I 
should  answer.  No.  .  .  .  Let  experiment  be 
first  made  of  alterations,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  of  better  estabUshments  than  the  present. 
Let  them  be  reformed  in  many  essential  arti¬ 
cles,  and  then  not  thrown  aside  entirely  till  it 
be  found  by  experience  that  no  good  can  be 
made  of  them.” 

*  Priestley  goes  on  to  suggest  four  such 
reforms  of  a  capital  nature : — 

“  I.  Let  the  Articles  of  Faith  to  be  sub¬ 
scribed  by  candidates  for  the  ministry  be 
greatly  reduced.  In  the  formulary  of  the 
Church  of  England,  might  not  thirty-eight 


out  of  the  thirty-nine  be  very  well  spared  ?  It 
is  a  reproach  to  any  Christian  establishment 
if  every  man  cannot  claim  the  benefit  of  it 
who  can  say  that  he  believes  in  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  You  say  the  terms  are  so  general 
that  even  Deists  would  quibble  and  insinuate 
themselves.  I  answer  that  all  the  articles 
which  are  subscribed  at  present,  by  no  means 
exclude  Deists  who  will  prevaricate  ;•  and 
upon  this  scheme  you  would  at  least  exclude 
fewer  honest  men.”* 

The  second  reform  suggested  is  the 
equalization,  in  proportion  to  work  done, 
of  the  stipends  of  the  clergy ;  the  third, 
the  exclusion  of  the  bishops  from  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  fourth,  complete  tolera¬ 
tion,  so  that  every  man  may  enjoy  the 
rights  of  a  citizen,  and  be  qualified  to 
serve  his  country,  whether  he  belong  to 
the  Established  Church  or  not. 

Opinions  such  as  those  I  have  quoted, 
respecting  the  duties  and  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  governors,  are  the  commonplaces 
of  modem  Liberalism ;  and  Priestley’s 
views  on  Ecclesiastical  Establishments 
would,  I  fear,  meet  with  but  a  cool  recep¬ 
tion,  as  altogether  too  conservative,  from 
a  large  proi>ortion  of  the  lineal  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  people  who  taught  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  cry  “  Damn  Priestley and,  with 
that  love  for  the  practical  application  of 
science  which  is  the  source  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  Birmingham,  tried  to  set  fire  to  the 
doctor’s  house  with  sparks  from  his  own 
electrical  machine ;  thereby  giving  the 
man  they  called  an  incendiary  and  raiser 
of  sedition  against  Church  and  King,  an 
appropriately  experimental  illustration  of 
the  nature  of  arson  and  riot. 

•  If  I  have  succeeded  in  putting  before 
you  the  main  features  of  Priestley’s  work, 
its  value  will  become  apparent,  when  we 
compare  the  condition  of  the  English  na¬ 
tion,  as  he  knew  it,  with  its  present  state. 

The  fact  that  France  has  been  for 
eighty-five  years,  trying,  without  much 
success,  to  right  herself  after  the  great 
storm  of  the  Revolution,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  cited  among  us,  as  an  indication 
of  some  inherent  incapacity  for  self-gov¬ 
ernment  among  the  French  people.  I 
think,  however,  that  Englishmen  who 
argue  thus,  forget  that,  from  the  meeting 
of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640,  to  the 
last  Stuart  rebellion,  in  1745,  is  a  hundred 


*  ”  Utility  of  Establishments,”  in  “  Essay  on 
First  Principles  of  Government,”  p.  198.  1771. 
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and  five  years,  and  that,  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  we  had  but  just  safely 
freed  ourselves  from  our  Bourbons  and  all 
that  they  represented.  The  corruption  of 
our  state  was  as  bad  as  that  of  the  Second 
Empire.  Bribery  was  the  instrument  of 
government,  and  peculation  its  reward. 
Four-fifths  of  the  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons  were  more  or  less  openly  dealt 
with  as  property.  A  minister  had  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  vote  market,  and 
the  sovereign  secured  a  sufficiency  of 
“  king’s  friends  ”  by  payments  allotted 
with  retail,  rather  than  royal,  sagacity. 

Barefaced  and  brutal  immorality  and 
intemperance  pervaded  the  land,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  classes  of  society. 
The  Established  Church  was  torpid,  so 
far  as  it  was  not  a  scandal ;  but  those  who 
dissented  from  it  came  within  the  meshes 
of  the  Act  of  Unifonnity,  the  Test  Act, 
and  the  Corporation  Act.  By  law,  such 
a  man  as  Priestley,  being  a  Unitarian, 
could  neither  teach  nor  preach,  and  was 
liable  to  ruinous  fines  and  long  imprison¬ 
ment.*  In  those  days,  the  guns  that 
were  pointed  by  the  Church  against  the 
Dissenters  were  shotted.  T'he  law  was  a 
cesspool  of  iniquity  and  cruelty.  Adam 
Smith  was  a  new  prophet  whom  few  re¬ 
garded,  and  commerce  was  hampered  by 
idiotic  impediments,  and  ruined  by  still 
more  absurd  help,  on  the  part  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

Birmingham,  though  already  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  a  considerable  industry,  was  a  mere 
village  as  compared  with  its  present  ex¬ 
tent.  People  who  travelled  went  about 
armed,  by  reason  of  the  abundance  of 
highwaymen  and  the  paucity  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  police.  Stage  coaches  had 
not  reached  Birmingham,  and  it  took 
three  days  to  get  to  London.  Even 
canals  were  a  recent  and  much-opposed 
invention. 

Newton  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
mechanical  conception  of  the  physical  uni¬ 
verse:  Hartley,  putting  a  modern  face 
upon  ancient  materialism,  had  extended 
that  mechanical  conception  to  psycho¬ 
logy  ;  Linnaeus  and  Haller  were  beginning 
to  introduce  method  and  order  into  the 
chaotic  accumulation  of  biological  facts. 
But  those  parts  of  physical  science  which 
deal  with  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism. 


*  In  1732  Doddridge  was  cited  for  teaching 
without  the  Bishop’s  leave,  at  Northampton. 
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and  above  all,  chemistry,  in  the  modem 
sense,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  an 
existence.  No  one  knew  that  two  of  the 
old  elemental  bodies,  air  and  water,  are 
compounds,  and  that  a  third,  fire,  is  not 
a  substance  but  a  motion.  The  great 
industries  that  have  grown  out  of  the  ap¬ 
plications  of  modern  scientific  discoveries 
had  no  existence,  and  the  man  who 
should  have  foretold  their  coming  into 
being  in  the  days  of  his  son,  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  mad  enthusiast. 

In  common  with  niany  other  excellent 
persons,  Priestley  believed  that  man  is 
capable  of  reaching,  and  will  eventually 
attain,  perfection.  If  the  temperature  of 
space  presented  no  obstacle,  I  should  be 
glad  to  entertain  the  same  idea;  but  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  past  progress  of  our  species, 
I  am  afraid  that  the  globe  will  have  cool¬ 
ed  down  so  far,  before  the  advent  of  this 
natural  millennium,  that  we  shall  be,  at 
best,  perfected  Esquimaux.  For  all  practi¬ 
cal  purposes,  however,  it  is  enough  that 
man  may  visibly  improve  his  condition  in 
the  course  of  a  century  or  so.  And,  if 
the  picture  of  the  state  of  things  in  Priest¬ 
ley’s  time,  which  I  have  just  drawn,  have 
any  pretence  to  accuracy,  I  think  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  change  for  the  better. 

I  need  not  advert  to  the  well-worn  topic 
of  material  advancement,  in  a  place  in 
which  the  very  stones  testify  to  that  pro¬ 
gress — in  the  town  of  Watt  and  of  Boul¬ 
ton.  I  will  only  remark,  in  passing,  that 
material  advancement  has  its  share  in 
moral  and  intellectual  progress.  Becky 
Sharp’s  acute  remark.that  it  is  not  difficult 
to  be  virtuous  on  ten  thousand  a  year, 
has  its  application  to  nations;  and'it  is 
futile  to  expect  a  hungry  and  squalid 
population  to  be  anything  but  violent  and 
gross.  But  as  regards  other  than  ma¬ 
terial  welfare,  although  perfection  is  not 
yet  in  sight — even  from  the  mast-head — it 
IS  surely  true  that  things  are  much  better 
than  they  were. 

Take  the  upper  and  middle  classes  as 
a  whole,  and  it  may  be  said  that  open 
immorality  and  gross  intemperance  have 
vanished.  Four  and  six-bottle  men  are  as 
extinct  as  the  dodo.  Women  do  not 
gamble,  and  talk  modelled  upon  Dean 
Swift’s  “  Art  of  Polite  Conversation,” 
would  be  tolerated  in  no  decent  kitchen. 

Members  of  the  legislature  are  not  to 
be  bought ;  and  constituents  are  awaken- 
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ing  to  the  fact  that  votes  must  not  be  sold 
— even  for  such  trifles  as  rabbits  and  tea 
and  cake.  Political  power  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Those  whom  Priestley  calls  their 
servants  have  recognized  their  position, 
and  have  requested  the  master  to  be  so 
good  as  to  go  to  school  and  iit  himself 
for  the  administration  of  his  property. 
No  civil  disability  attaches  to  any  one  on 
theological  grounds,  and  the  highest 
offices  of  the  state  are  open  to  Paptist, 
Jew,  or  Secularist. 

Whatever  men’s  opinions  as  to  the  poli¬ 
cy  of  Establishment,  no  one  can  hesitate 
to  admit  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  are 
men  of  pure  life  and  conversation,  zealous 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and,  at 
present,  apparently,  more  bent  on  prose¬ 
cuting  one  another  than  on  meddling  with 
Dissenters.  Theology  itself  has  broadened 
so  much,  that  Anglican  divines  put  for¬ 
ward  doctrines  more  liberal  than  those  of 
Priestley;  and,  in  our  state-supported 
churches,  one  listener  may  hear  a  sermon 
to  which  Bossuet  might  have  given  his  ap¬ 
probation,  while  another  may  hear  a  dis¬ 
course  in  which  Socrates  would  find  no¬ 
thing  new. 

But  great  as  these  changes  may  be,  they 
sink  into  insignificance  beside  the  progress 
of  physical  science,  whether  we  consider 
the  improvement  of  methods  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  or  the  increase  in  bulk  of  solid  know¬ 
ledge.  Consider  that  the  labors  of  La¬ 
place,  of  Young,  of  Davy,  and  of  Faraday  ; 
of  Cuvier,  of  Lamarck,  and  of  Robert 
Brown  ;  of  Von  Baer,  and  of  Schwann ;  of 
Smith  and  of  Hutton,  have  all  been  carried 
on  since  Priestley  discovered  oxygen ;  and 
consider  that  they  are  now  things  of  the 
past,  concealed  by  the  industry  of  those 
who  have  built  upon  them,  as  the  first 
founders  of  a  coral  reef  are  hidden  beneath 
the  life’s  work  of  their  successors ;  consi¬ 
der  that  the  methods  of  physical  science 
are  slowly  spreading  into  all  investigations. 


and  that  proofs  as  valid  as  those  required 
by  her  canons  of  investigation,  are  being 
demanded  of  all  doctrines  which  ask  for 
men’s  assent ;  and  you  will  have  a  faint 
image  of  the  astounding  difference  in  this 
respect  between  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  eighteenth. 

If  we  ask  what  is  the  deej>er  meaning 
of  all  these  vast  changes,  I  think  there  can 
be  but  one  reply.  They  mean  that  reason 
has  asserted  and  exercised  her  primacy 
over  all  provinces  of  human  activity  :  that 
ecclesiastical  authority  has  been  relegated 
to  its  proper  place ;  that  the  good  of  the 
governed  has  been  finally  recognized  as 
the  end  of  government,  and  the  complete 
responsibility  of  governors  to  the  people  as 
its  means ;  and  that  the  dependence  of 
natural  phenomena  in  general,  on  the  laws 
of  action  of  what  we  call  matter  has  be¬ 
come  an  axiom. 

But  it  w’as  to  bring  these  things  about, 
and  to  enforce  the  recognition  of  these 
truths,  that  Joseph  Priestley  labored.  If 
the  nineteenth  century  is  other  and  better 
than  the  eighteenth,  it  is  to  him  and  to 
such  men  as  he,  that  we  owe  the  change. 
If  the  twentieth  century  is  to  be  better 
than  'the  nineteenth,  it  will  be  because 
there  are  among  us  men  who  walk  in 
Priestley’s  footsteps. 

Such  men  are  not  those  whom  their  own 
generation  delights  to  honor ;  such  men, 
in  fact,  rarely  trouble  themselves  about 
honor,  but  ask,  in  another  spirit  than  Fal- 
stafi’s,  “  What  is  honor  ?  Who  hath  it  ? 
He  that  died  o’  Wednesday.”  But 
whether  Priestley’s  lot  be  theirs,  and  a  fu¬ 
ture  generation,  in  justice  and  in  gratitude, 
set  up  their  statues;  or  whether  their 
names  and  fame  are  blotted  out  from  re¬ 
membrance,  their  work  will  live  as  long  as 
time  endures.  To  all  eternity,  the  sum  of 
truth  and  right  will  have  been  increased 
by  their  means ;  to  all  eternity,  falsehood 
and  injustice  will  be  the  weaker  because 
they  have  lived. — Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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BY  FRANCIS 

The  whole  interest  of  history  depends 
on  the  eternal  likeness  of  human  nature  to 
itself,  and  on  the  similarities  or  analogies 
which  we  in  consequence  pierpetually  dis¬ 
cover  between  that  which  has  been  and 


W.  NEWMAN. 

that  which  is.  Were  it  otherwise,  all  the 
narratives  of  the  past  would  be  an  enigma 
to  our  understandings  ;  for  we  should  be 
without  that  sympathy  which  kindles  im¬ 
agination  and  gives  insight ;  nor  would  the 
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experience  of  the  ancient  world  afford  in¬ 
struction  or  warning  to  him  who  is  trying 
to  anticipate  futurity.  With  good  reason, 
therefore,  the  greatest  stress  is  ordinarily 
laid  on  this  side  of  the  question — the  simi¬ 
larities  to  be  detected  between  the  past 
and  the  present.  In  the  world  of  Greece 
or  Rome,  of  Egypt  or  Judea,  Carthage  or 
Babylon,  the  same  never-ending  struggles 
of  opposite  principles  were  at  work  with 
which  we  are  so  well  acquainted  in  mod¬ 
em  times.  Tlie  contests  between  high 
birth  and  wealth,  between  rich  and  poor, 
between  conservatives  and  progressists,  to 
say  nothing  of  tlie  purely  moral  conflicts 
of  patriotism  and  selfishness,  justice  and 
oppression,  mercy  and  cruelty,  all  show 
themselves  in  every  highly  developed 
community,  in  proportion  to  the  fulness  of 
information  which  we  enjoy  concerning  it. 
The  names  and  the  form  often  differ  when 
the  substance  was  the  same  as  now.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  it  is  equally  needful  to  be  aware 
of  the  points  at  which  similarity  ceases 
and  contrast  begins  ;  otherwise,  our  appli¬ 
cation  of  history  to  practical  uses  will  be 
mere  delusive  pedantry.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  the  difficulty,  through  which  no  golden 
rule  can  avail  to  help  us.  We  are  thrown 
back  upon  good  sense  to  judge  of  each 
question  as  it  occurs,  and  all  that  the 
writer  of  history  or  the  philosopher  can  do 
for  the  aid  of  readers,  is,  to  state  broadly 
what  contrasts  can  be  traced  between  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  times,  leaving  it  to  be 
inquired  how  far  these  may  happen  to 
affect  any  case  in  hand. 

The  very  expressions.  Ancient  and  Mo¬ 
dem  History,  need  a  preliminary  cau¬ 
tion.  Some  nations  may  seem  to  be  in 
nearly  the  same  state  in  ancient  and  in  mo¬ 
dem  times  :  as  the  roving  Arabs  and  Tar¬ 
tars  ;  perhaps  even  the  inhabitants  of  Chi¬ 
na  and  its  neighboring  Archipelago.  All 
such  people  are  tacitly  excluded  from  this 
discussion ;  roving  tribes,  because  they 
have  no  history  worth  the  name  ;  the  Chi¬ 
nese  nations,  because  their  culture  notori¬ 
ously  has  become  stationary,  and,  as  we 
have  no  history  of  their  earlier  times,  we 
cannot  detect  such  contrasts  as  may  really 
exist  between  their  present  and  former 
state.  By  modern  history  we  must  chiefly 
mean  Christian  history,  yet  not  so  as  to 
exclude  the  Mohammedan  nations.  They 
too  have  their  strong  points  of  contrast  to 
the  ancient  military  monarchies,  and  will 
be  treated  in  their  turn ;  but  their  his¬ 


tory  is  certainly  monotonous.  One  form 
of  government  only — military  despotism — 
has  arisen  among  them ;  and,  owing  to 
this  meagreness,  there  is  less  to  say  about 
them.  The  Mohammedan  empires,  as  in 
chronology  they  more  properly  belong  to 
the  middle  age,  so  in  their  actual  develop¬ 
ment  appear  to  be  midway  between  their 
prototypes  in  the  ancient  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  modern  Christian  world. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  only  between 
things  in  important  senses  alike  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  insist  on  unlikeness.  To 
contrast  things  different  in  kind  is  seldom 
needed ;  but  where  similarity  is  close,  to 
point  out  dissimilarity  is  instructive. 

I.  The  first  topic  which  we  may 
make  prominent  is  contained  in  the  word 
slavery.  In  modem  Christendom  slavery 
is  an  anomaly.  It  had  pined  away  and 
vanished  in  Europe  in  proportion  to  civili¬ 
sation.  When  first  it  was  established  in 
the  American  colonies,  no  one  foresaw 
the  magnitude  it  would  assume.  When 
the  great  Republican  Union  arose,  its 
founders  would  not  admit  the  word  slave 
or  any  equivalent  into  the  Federal  consti¬ 
tution.  Believing  that  slavery  must  soon 
die  out  of  itself,  they  declined  any  di¬ 
rect  controversy  about  it,  and  veiled  its 
actual  existence  under  a  general  term  that 
would  include  a[)prentices,  criminals  un¬ 
der  sentence,  or  even  minors  ;  alas  I  not 
foreseeing  that  the  invention  of  the  cotton- 
gin  would  give  a  new  money  value  to 
slaves,  and  generate  a  fanatical  theory 
which  glorified  slavery  as  a  precious  insti¬ 
tution.  Hence  without  a  terrible  civil  war 
the  proud  ambition  of  slave  owners  could 
not  be  crushed.  But  the  mighty  price 
was  paid.  Slavery  in  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  colonies  all  now  seems  to 
be  doomed.  Simultaneously  the  Russian 
dynasty  has  reversed  its  policy.  Having 
for  several  centuries  by  a  gradual  succes¬ 
sion  of  imperial  edicts  depressed  the 
peasants,  first  into  serfs  and  next  into 
slaves,  it  has  raised  them  into  free  labor¬ 
ers  ^ho  have  legal  rights  in  the  soil  and  a 
stahts  which  the  English  peasant  may 
envy.  The  most  enlightened  of  the  Mus¬ 
sulmans  now  glorify  their  Prophet  as  a 
promoter  of  freedom,  a  panegyrist  of 
emancipation.  In  the  judgment  now  of  all 
highly  cultivated  men,  slavery  Is  an  unna¬ 
tural,  unjust,  dangerous  institution,  doomed 
by  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  suffrage  of 
reason,  to  total  extinction;  though  we 
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grieve  to  know  the  perpetual  effort  which 
freebooters  make,  and  will  make,  to  renew 
it ;  not  least,  the  degenerate  offspring  of 
Europeans,  whenever  they  get  beyond  the 
reach  of  Euro|)ean  law.  But  in  the  an¬ 
cient  world  neither  law  nor  philosophy  nor 
religion  forbade  slavery  ;  slightly  to  regu¬ 
late  its  worst  enormities,  was  all  that  re¬ 
ligion  or  law  attempted.  Slavery  was 
with  them  not  the  exception,  but  the  rule. 
No  philosopher  theorised  against  it,  no 
philanthropist  (if  such  we  may  call  any 
Greek  or  Roman)  was  ashamed  of  it, 
no  statesman  dreamed  of  taking  mea¬ 
sures  to  destroy  it.  The  savage  who 
wandered  over  the  steppes  of  southern 
Russia  needed  a  slave  to  milk  his  mares, 
and  blinded  him  lest  he  should  escape. 
The  Lacedaemonian  warrior,  proud  of 
freedom,  regarded  public  slaves  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  his  existence,  important  alike  in 
the  camp,  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  in 
his  own  city.  Even  the  simple  and  com¬ 
paratively  virtuous  German,  in  his  forest 
hut,  coveted  and  often  attained  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  slaves,  whose  status  perhaps 
was  rather  that  of  a  serf.  To  the  lead¬ 
ing  commercial  states.  Tyre,  Corinth, 
.£gina,  slaves  were  a  staple  article  of 
merchandise.  Chattels  they  were,  yet 
not  in  these  days  mere  cattle,  useful  for 
their  brute  force  and  for  little  beside. 
They  were  often  persons  of  greater  ac¬ 
complishment  than  their  masters,  and 
this  accomplishment  enhanced  their 
price.  Some  persons  kept  schools  of 
slaves,  in  which  they  learned  music  and 
other  elegant  arts,  or  arithmetic  and 
bookkeeping,  cooking,  and  domestic  ser¬ 
vice,  or  agriculture  and  its  kindred 
branches  ;  or  some  other  trade ;  of  course, 
not  for  the  slaves’  benefit,  but  to  raise 
their  marketable  value. 

Through  the  ferocities  of  war,  the  an¬ 
cient  slave  trade  raged  most  cruelly 
against  civilised  man.  All  captives  from 
an  enemy,  however  seized,  became  the 
booty  of  the  captor  and  liable  to  personal 
slavery.  Pirates  even  in  peace  prowled 
along  the  coasts,  and  often  carried  off  as 
prey  any  promising  children,  handsome 
women,  or  stout  men,  on  whom  they 
could  lay  hands.  In  many  cases,  the 
same  ship  played  the  part  of  merchant 
and  kidnapper,  as  occasion  might  serve. 
After  the  successful  siege  of  an  opulent 
town,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  en¬ 
tire  population,  young  and  old,  of  both 
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sexes,  and  of  all  ranks,  to  be  sold  into 
bondage  :  whereby  sometimes  the  slave 
market  was  so  glutted  that  they  might  be 
had  for  a  trifle.  It  thus  not  seldom  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  well  educated  and  delicate¬ 
ly  nurtured  were  degraded  beneath  hu¬ 
manity  ;  and  dreadful  as  was  the  personal 
suffering  to  individuals,  the  result  was  in 
one  sense  more  favorable  to  slaves  col¬ 
lectively,  than  the  very  different  state  of 
modem  colonial  bondage.  Slaves,  as 
such,  were  less  despised,  and  there  was 
not  so  great  a  chasm  as  to  moral  feeling 
between  them  and  the  free  community. 
The  freeborn  and  instructed  were  probably 
better  treated  in  slavery  than  others  ;  and 
certainly  were  often  set  free  by  benevolent 
persons  or  by  grateful  masters.  There 
was  no  prejudice  against  color.  In  no 
two  countries  was  the  actual  or  legal  state 
of  slaves  quite  the  same,  and  in  some 
places  and  times  the  transition  from  slave¬ 
ry  to  unprivileged  freedom  was  not  very 
great.  This  may  have  been  among  the 
reasons  which  blinded  thoughtful  persons 
to  the  essential  immorality  of  the  system, 
however  modified  ;  yet  it  is  wonderful  that 
Aristotle  should  define  a  slave  to  be  ‘  a  liv¬ 
ing  tool  ’  (a  phrase  which  one  might  ex¬ 
pect  rather  from  an  indignant  abolitionist), 
and  not  draw  any  inference  against  the 
system  as  inhuman.  Nay,  he  says,  that 
nature  by  giving  to  the  Greeks  minds  so 
superior,  marked  out  slavery  to  the  Greeks 
as  the  natural  status  for  barbarians.  Bar¬ 
barian  Romans  could  not  assent  to  this 
doctrine ;  yet  no  voice  in  all  antiquity  ut¬ 
tered  an  indignant  protest  against  slavery 
as  such.  In  one  country  only  of  the  an¬ 
cient  world — a  part,  or  some  reported, 
the  whole  of  India — was  slave  labor  said 
to  be  unknown.  A  species  of  slavery,  serv¬ 
ing  some  of  the  purposes  of  apprentice¬ 
ship,  may  have  existed  then,  as  recently, 
without  being  particularly  noticed  ;  so  too 
may  the  practice  of  selling  beautiful  maid¬ 
ens  to  supply  the  harems  of  chieftains. 

That  Egypt,  as  well  as  India,  should 
have  dispensed  with  an  ordinary  slave 
class,  was  perhaps  a  natural  result  of  the 
system  of  caste.  ‘Where  a  Pariah  caste 
exists  there  is  no  want  of  men  for  any  sort 
of  rude  or  unpleasant  labor,  such  as  the 
Greeks  believed  none  but  slaves  would  un¬ 
dertake.  The  strength  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  aided  by  good  roads,-and,  still  more, 
modem  machinery,  relieves  mankind  from 
a  thousand  hard  tasks,  which  the  ancients 
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exacted  from  the  sinews  of  bondsmen.  It 
is  interesting  here  to  observe  by  what  pro¬ 
cess  those  oppressions  are  removed  which 
weigh  direfully  on  the  lowest  class  of  a  ci¬ 
vilised  community.  Even  when  Solomon 
built  his  celebrated  little  temple  (about  as 
large  as  an  English  parish  church),  for 
which  cedars  were  cut  in  Mount  Lebanon 
by  aid  of  the  skilful  Tyrians,  it  was  believ¬ 
ed  that  he  used  70,000  bondsmen  that  bare 
burdens,  and  80,000  hewers  of  timber.  No 
mention  Jis  made  of  mules  or  ponies  to 
carry  down  the  loads  ;  even  asses  might 
better  have  borne  the  toil,  if  it  had  been 
matter  of  simple  carrying  on  a  clear  path. 
Egyptian  pictures  represent  vast  weights 
as  drawn  by  the  hands  of  men,  who  tug 
simultaneously  when  the  conductor  sings 
or  waves  his  wand.  Shall  we  suppose  that 
brutes,  though  stronger,  could  not  be 
trained  to  the  co-operation  requisite  ?  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  strain  fell  on  human 
sinews.  Hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  are  phrases  often  conjoined  to  express 
the  suffering  of  bondsmen  from  causes 
which  in  the  present  day  involve  no  kind 
of  distressing  toil.  With  us,  if  enormous 
masses  of  granite  are  to  be  moved  along  a 
prepared  road,  not  even  bullocks  or  horses 
are  often  thought  in  place,  but  the  engi¬ 
neer  supersedes  them  by  a  steam-engine 
and  one  or  more  chains. 

It  is  recorded  that,  when  the  Spaniards 
first  learned  the  wealth  of  the  American 
mines,  their  avarice  pressed  the  unhappy 
natives  so  severely  as  to  kill  them  in  great 
numbers  by  tlie  toil  of  ascending  and  de¬ 
scending  the  mines  with  heavy  burdens. 
Of  course,  our  most  rudimental  machinery 
immensely  relieves  or  supersedes  this. 
Yet,  even  to  this  day,  a  miner’s  life  is  so 
revolting  to  one  who  has  not  been,  as  it 
were,  born  and  bred  in  it,  that  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  ancient  doubt  whether  any 
but  a  slave  would  work  in  a  mine.  For 
this  purpose,  criminals  and  prisoners  of  war 
were  used  by  the  Egyptians,  which  would 
seem  to  be  the  only  form  of  slavery  in 
that  kingdom  ;  and  their  labor  is  describ¬ 
ed  as  of  the  most  galling  cruelty.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  Indians  had  slaves  in  their  mines, 
perhaps  the  Greeks  were  not  well  informecl 
enough  to  ascertain.  To  labor  in  the 
dark,  afid  under  ground,  may  appear  to 
most  of  us  an  unbearable  infliction,  but 
modem  experience  proves  that,  by  aid 
of  machinery,  it  may  be  so  lightened  as  to 
be  chosen  voluntarily  for  gain.  To  a 
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thoughtful  Athenian  or  Roman  it  may 
have  seemed  doubtful  whether  civilization 
was  not  purchased  too  dearly,  for  its 
maintenance  was  thought  to  require  the 
permanent  degradation  of,  perhaps,  the 
majority  of  a  nation  into  the  unmanly  and 
demoralising  state  of  bondage.  But  this 
was  an  exaggeration,  true  only  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  but  luxurious  and  unsound  state  of 
society.  In  the  simpler  and  earlier  order 
of  things,  the  labors  of  the  field  and  work¬ 
shop  were  performed  by  freemen ;  but, 
with  the  development  of  the  military 
spirit,  and  owing  to  the  small  extent  of  a 
homogeneous  native  population,  the  free¬ 
men  were  drafted  off  for  soldiers,  and  their 
place  was  supplied  by  captives  of  war. 
This  undue  predominance  of  military  in¬ 
stitutions,  especially  in  the  Roman  world, 
engendered  and  fijstered  pradial  slavery. 
Under  the  Emperors,  through  the  compa¬ 
rative  cessation  of  wars  and  piracy,  the 
slave-trade  became  far  less  active,  and  im¬ 
perial  legislation,  in  many  ways,  regulated 
the  state  of  slavery,  so  that  very  great 
cruelties  became  rarer,  and  some  excep¬ 
tional  forms  of  cruelty  impossible ;  never¬ 
theless,  so  much  the  more  was  a  general 
grinding  degradation  riveted  upon  the 
masses  of  the  country  people.  Such  an 
idea  as  the  common  Rights  of  Men  was 
nowhere  sounded  forth.  What  then  was 
never  heard  is  now  an  axiom,  that  all  men, 
of  every  class,  of  every  nation,  of  every 
complexion  and  climate,  have  some  inde¬ 
feasible  rights,  which  neither  conquest  nor 
legislation,  nor  sale  by  parents  can  take 
away.  Herein  lies  an  enormous  difference 
between  the  past  and  future.  Whatever 
the  origin  of  human  races,  we  now  recog¬ 
nise  all  men  as  morally  homogeneous,  and, 
in  a  just  state,  subject  to  a  single  code  of 
kiw.  On  the  contrary,  antiquity  admitted 
the  principle  of  favored  races,  even 
among  freemen.  This  may  deserve  a  few 
detailed  remarks. 

II.  The  first  step  upward  from  slavery 
is  into  serfdom.  Indeed  the  former  al¬ 
ways  tends  to  merge  itself  into  the  latter, 
when  the  slave  trade  is  inactive.  If  slaves 
can  only  be  had  from  the  natural  home 
supply,  the  value  of  the  workman  immedi¬ 
ately  rises.  It  becomes  at  once  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  master,  and  the  duty  of  the 
law-giver,  to  secure  the  due  increase  of 
the  working  population,  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  their  full  strength.  In  a  tranquil 
society,  developed  only  from  within,  this 
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would  secure  the  transition  to  serfdoni, 
which  is  complete  when  families  of  labor¬ 
ers  are  inseparable  from  an  estate.  But 
besides  the  slaves  and  serfs,  many  ancient 
nations,  great  and  small,  recognised  ranks 
very  diverse,  subject  even  to  different  sys¬ 
tems  of  law.  A  ruling  race  was  sure  to 
be  a  privileged  order,  whose  liberties  with 
the  property  or  persons  of  others  were  ill 
repressed  by  law ;  and  of  the  rest,  some 
were  able  to  rise,  others  not ;  some  without 
political  rights,  but  endowed  with  full  so¬ 
cial  rights;  others  treated  as  foreigners. 
The  principle  may  be  seen  alike  in  despo¬ 
tic  Persia,  in  oligarchical  Lacedaemon  and 
Rome ;  in  part,  also,  in  democratic 
Athens.  In  some  sense  it  was  supersed¬ 
ed  by  a  system  of  caste,  where  that  exist¬ 
ed,  which  by  no  means  implied  necessarily 
a  primitive  difference  of  race.  But  where 
an  empire  was  founded  by  conquest  of  nu¬ 
merous  cities  and  tribes,  diverse  in  race  and 
language,  the  distinction  of  race  and  race 
arose  naturally,  and  was  unblamable  while 
the  revolution  was  still  recent.  But  med¬ 
dling  and  jealous  legislation  endeavors  to 
enact  as  a  law  forever  that  which  ought 
only  to  be  a  tem|>orary  caution  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive  government — a  caution  which  the 
timidity  of  newly-seized  power  is  never 
apt  to  neglect 

Since  our  renewal  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  Charter  in  1833,  the  natives 
of  India  are  by  law  put  on  a  perfect 
equality  with  the  British  born,  and  were  de¬ 
clared  admissible  to  every  office  of  power 
except  two;  that  of  Governor-General, 
and  Commander-in-Chief.  Yet  every  one 
knows  how  little  danger  there  is  that  the 
executive  will  be  too  eager  to  fill  up  its  ap¬ 
pointments  with  bom  Indians.  If,  for  se¬ 
curity  against  this  imaginary  danger,  it 
were  forbidden  by  express  laws,  this 
would  forbid  the  barriers  which  separate 
the  conquered  from  the  conquering  race  to 
decay  with  time ;  and  if  to  this  were  added 
a  law  against  intermarriage,  it  would  ex¬ 
hibit  anew  the  mischievous  principles  of  ex¬ 
clusion,  which  have  so  often  sustained  the 
galling  iniquities  of  conquest.  It  is  a  fal¬ 
lacy  to  insist  that  because  some  races  of 
men  have  greater  talents  for  government 
than  others — even  if  the  fact  be  conceded 
— therefore  they  are  entitled  to  award  to 
themselves  peculiar  legal  privileges  and 
rights.  A  dominant  race  is  never  liable 
to  think  too  highly  of  its  subjects  and  too 
meanly  of  itself ;  the  opposite  error  is  uni- 
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formly  that  from  which  mankind  has  suf¬ 
fered.  If  the  race  which  is  in  j.>ower  has 
greater  capacities,  it  will  outstrip  the  rest 
in  a  fair  held,  without  advantage  from  the 
law.  Each  individual  has  advantage  al¬ 
ready  in  the  very  name  of  his  nation. 
But  jealousies  and  pride  in  general  pre¬ 
vailed.  Most  ancient  empires  split  up  so¬ 
cieties  into  sharply  distinguished  orders  of 
men;  and  as  there  was  no  sudden  chasm, 
they  were  the  less  startled  at  the  depth  to 
which  humanity  was  sunk  in  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  slave. 

We  have  less  reason  for  boasting  than 
for  mourning  and  contrition ;  for  our  prac¬ 
tice  is  by  no  means  commensurate  with 
our  theory ;  but  European  theory  is  now 
far  more  humane  than  that  of  the  ancients. 
No  high  executive  officer,  no  judge,  no 
member  of  a  high  council,  no  authority  in 
jurisprudence,  will  justify  giving  to  the 
members  of  a  ruling  race  any  indefinite 
claims  for  service,  facilities  for  oppression, 
or  for  evading  rightful  obligations.  What¬ 
ever  our  difficulties  in  administering  justice 
where  a  population  is  heterogeneous,  we 
loudly  and  unshrinkingly  avow  our  duty 
of  abiding  by  and  enforcing  equal  law. 
This,  we  may  feel  confident,  will  hence¬ 
forth  be  the  received  principle  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  world,  wherever  European  influence 
has  once  been  dominant.  Those  powers 
who  fail  of  enforcing  their  own  prin¬ 
ciple  will  not  the  less  successfully  indoc¬ 
trinate  the  subject  population  with  it,  per¬ 
haps  to  their  own  overthrow ;  for  to  the 
enthroning  of  the  idea  of  Equal  Rights  to 
all  races,  events  are  sure  to  gravitate, 
when  the  rulers  themselves  enunciate  it ; 
nor  can  men  in  power  recede  from  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  all  the  intellect  of  their  own 
nation  proclaims  and  glorifies.  This  is  a 
great  contrast  between  us  and  antiquity. 

III.  One  may  not  pass  by  a  topic  close¬ 
ly  akin  to  the  last,  although  prudence  for¬ 
bids  any  great  confidence  of  tone  concern¬ 
ing  a  movement  which  is  but  in  embryo.  A 
cry  arises,  not  only  against  depression  of 
any  Races,  but  also  against  the  depression 
of  one  Sex.  Every  imperial  power  uses 
lavishly  the  lives  of  its  young  men  as  sol¬ 
diers.  Imperial  England  lavishes  them 
also  in  emigration  and  in  nautical  dangers. 
Hence  women  have  the  toil  of  self-support, 
and,  perhaps,  the  double  toil  of  family  sup¬ 
port,  thrown  upon  them;  and  in  nearly 
every  market  it  is  discovered  by  them  that 
their  male  rivals  have  unfair  advantage. 
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Hitherto  women  have  suffered  in  silence, 
and  with  little  interchange  of  thought. 
The  novel  fact  is  now,  that  in  the  freest 
countries  the  sex  is  the  most  loudly  avow¬ 
ing  discontent  with  its  political  depression. 
The  movement  already  belongs  to  so  many 
countries  of  Christendom,  as  to  indicate 
that  it  is  no  transient  phenomenon,  but  has 
deep  causes.  Partial  success  in  so  many 
places  fas  in  the  municipal  franchise  of 
Englana)  is  a  promise  that  the  nmvement 
must  expand  into  greater  force.  Hitherto 
women  of  the  higher  ranks  have  often  held 
executive  power,  directly  as  queens,  or  in¬ 
directly  as  mistresses  of  kings;  or,  again, 
as  vice-regents,  or  representatives  of  barons 
and  squires,  their  husbands ;  but  women 
from  the  families  of  private  citizens,  who 
are  the  mass  of  every  nation,  have  hitherto 
been  utterly  without  political  power,  and 
rarely  hold  any  subordinate  public  position, 
except  the  worst  paid.  In  the  American 
Union  they  have  rebelled  against  this  state 
of  things  for  a  full  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  force  of  mind  and  grasp  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  many  women  display  in  vari¬ 
ous  spheres  of  thought,  and  not  least  in 
politics,  are  a  fact  which  can  not  count  for 
nothing ;  so  that  one  who  shuns  to  be  rash 
may  yet  forebode  that  the  countries  which 
allow  a  political  vote  to  uneducated  men 
will  not  long  refuse  it  to  the  mass  of  edu¬ 
cated  women.  In  this  prosp>ect  we  most 
surely  see  a  remarkable  and  hopeful  con¬ 
trast  of  the  Future  to  the  Past,  when  it  is 
considered  how  large  a  part  of  the  miseries 
of  history  have  arisen  from  the  sensualities 
and  cruelties  of  the  male  sex.  Of  course, 
we  know  that  women,  equally  with  men, 
can  be  corrupted  by  the  possession  of 
pow'er,  and  can  be  exquisitely  cruel ;  but 
this  is  rare,  and  somewhat  abnormal.  In 
general  the  sex  is  more  tender-hearted  and 
refined;  and  their  collective  exercise  of 
power  would  forbid  many  a  war,  and  be 
generally  favorable  to  the  side  of  humani¬ 
ty.  But  wishing  here  to  speak  rather  of 
what  is  positively  attained  and  recognisa¬ 
ble  by  all  minds,  than  of  that  which  is  only 
probable,  I  stay  my  pen  from  further  re¬ 
mark  on  this  topic. 

IV.  There  is  a  signal  contrast  of  exter¬ 
nal  circumstances  between  the  older  and 
newer  state  of  things  herein ;  that  nearly 
every  ancient  civilised  state  looked  out 
u[>on  a  barbarism  immeasurable  in  mass 
and  power;  barbarism,  on  which  it  could 
never  hope  to  make  a  permanent  impres¬ 


sion,  and  by  which  it  might  well  fear  to 
be  swallowed  up.  Tartary  was  the  mighti¬ 
est  realm  of  Barbaria.  Gibbon  has  elo¬ 
quently  and  instructively  detailed  the 
causes  which  made  the  Tartars  pre-emi¬ 
nently  familiar  with  the  art  of  campaigning 
and  guiding  the  marches  of  immense  hosts. 
At  no  time  known  to  us  can  the  Tartar 
nations  have  been  so  low  in  the  scale  of 
civilisation  as  numerous  tribes  whom  we 
call  savages.  They  always  had  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  number  of  horses.  They  always 
had  the  art  of  mining  for  iron,  and  forging 
swords.  Even  the  invention  of  steel  was 
ascribed  to  northern  people,  otherwise 
backward  in  civilisation.  Wagons  were 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and 
over  vast  steppes  of  Tartary  were  able  to 
traverse  the  open  country  without  roads. 
This  implies  sufficiently  good  carpentry, 
and  no  lack  of  needful  tools.  The  whole 
nation  being  movable,  it  was  hard  to  li¬ 
mit  the  magnitude  of  a  Tartar  army.  The 
northern  region  could  not  be  coveted  by 
the  southerners,  and  was  practically  uncon¬ 
querable  by  them.  It  fell  under  their  sw’ay 
only  when  some  Tartar  dynasty  conquered 
a  southern  people,  and  still  retained  the  ho¬ 
mage  of  its  native  realm.  This  has  hap¬ 
pened  again  and  again  with  Tartar  con¬ 
querors  of  China.  At  the  earliest  era  of 
which  we  have  notice  of  Persia  from 
Greeks  or  Romans,  it  is  manifest  how 
powerful  were  the  Tartar  sovereigns 
who  interfered  in  Persian  domestic  poli¬ 
tics,  when  they  did  not  affect  direct  con¬ 
quest.  This  eternal  conflict  of  the  Tar¬ 
tars  and  the  Persians  is  symbolised 
in  the  mythical  Turan  and  Iran.  In  our 
mediaeval  period  a  Mogul  dynasty  seated 
itself  in  India,  two  successive  dynasties  of 
Turks,  the  Seljuks  and  the  Ottomans,  over¬ 
whelmed  Asia  Minor,  and  the  existing  dy¬ 
nasty  of  PersiaJ^s  esteemed  Tartar.  Such 
is  the  peculiarity  of  Asiatic  geography, 
that  it  may  seem  difficult  to  boast  of  civili¬ 
sation  being  ever  there  safe  from  barba¬ 
rism.  Nevertheless  the  Tartar  power  is 
virtually  broken  by  the  wonderful  develop¬ 
ment  of  Russian  empire.  Mistress  of  the 
Amoor,  and  exercising  control  over  Khiva, 
Russia  shuts  the  Tartars  in  on  both  sides, 
and  teaches  them  the  supremacy  of  civi¬ 
lised  force  in  ways  so  intelligible,  that  no 
future  sovereign  of  Tartary  (if  all  were 
united  under  one  chief)  could  fancy  him¬ 
self  the  chief  potentate  on  earth.  South- 
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em  nations  are  no  longer  palsied  by  the 
idea  that  their  northern  invaders  are  innu¬ 
merable.  Geography  discloses  their  weak¬ 
ness  as  well  as  their  strength  ;  even  China 
has  less  to  fear  from  Tartary  than  in  an¬ 
cient  times. 

But  when  'we  approach  Western  Asia 
and  Europe,  the  contrast  is  far  more 
marked  and  important.  The  Gauls,  who 
temporarily  over\vhelme<i  Italy,  and  a  cen¬ 
tury  later,  Greece,  are  described  as  an  ex¬ 
tremely  rude  people ;  so  are  the  Scythians, 
whose  cavalry  ,was  generally  formidable 
to  Persia,  and  to  Rome.  Even  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  the  regions  south  of  the 
Danube,  often  threatened  overthrow  to  the 
civilisation  of  their  southern  neighbors. 
Imperial  Rome  for  several  centuries  stood 
at  bay  against  the  Germans,  but  could  do 
little  more;  and  when  her  best-informeti 
men  had  begun  to  learn  the  intractable 
character  and  vast  extent  of  the  more  or 
less  closely  related  tribes,  despair  for  civili- 
sation'was  apt  to  seize  them.  Even  under 
the  splendid  military  reign  of  Trajan,  con¬ 
queror  of  Dacia,  the  historian  Tacitus,  re¬ 
lating  a  war  in  which  Germans  slew  one 
another,  earnestly  hop«.3  that  the  gods  will 
increase  this  fratricidal  spirit,  since  “  the 
vates  of  the  Empire  pressing  us  hard” 
there  is  no  better  prayer  to  offer.  Appa¬ 
rently  he  regarded  it  as  inevitable  that  the 
savage  would  break  the  barriers  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  provinces  and  sweep  away  all  culture 
before  him ;  which,  indeed,  is  the  very 
thing  which  happened,  through  the  essen¬ 
tial  error  of  Roman  j)olicy  and  the  disor¬ 
ganizations  incident  to  mere  military  rule. 

If  a  civilised  power  can  entirely  subdue 
a  barbarian  neighbor,  it  may,  at  considera¬ 
ble  expense,  |>erhaps  civilise  him;  but  when 
the  nature  of  the  country  forbids  this,  it  is 
unwise  in  the  more  civilised  to  admit  a 
common  frontier.  Augustus  aspired  to 
conquer  Germany,  and  actually  pushed 
the  frontier  of  the  empire  to  the  Elbe,  but 
the  insurrection  under  Arminius  drove  him 
back  to  the  Rhine  ;  then  at  last  he  learned 
that,  through  her  swamps  and  forests  and 
the  wild  nature  of  her  people,  Germany 
was  not  worth  having,  and  that  modera¬ 
tion  is  an  imperial  virtue.  But  Germany 
and  the  Empire  were  still  conterminous, 
though  the  frontier  was  pushed  back. 
The  thing  to  be  desired  was  to  sustain  be¬ 
tween  them — as  a  sort  of  buffer  that 
should  break  German  assault — a  half-ci¬ 
vilised  high-spirited  people,  intelligent 
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enough  to  estimate  Roman  power,  proud 
of  alliance  and  honors,  but  aware  of  its  es¬ 
sential  inferiority  to  the  mighty  Empire. 
Such  a  people,  well  armed  and  well  sup¬ 
ported  by  Roman  resources,  and  taught 
all  the  arts  of  Roman  war,  would  have 
been  worth  half-a-dozen  armies;  but  to 
maintain  in  them  a  free  spirit  was  essen¬ 
tial  to  success,  and  this  free  spirit  was 
dreaded  by  the  Romans  as  contagious. 
.\gricola  planned  to  conquer  Ireland  (says 
Tacitus,  who  seems  to  approve  the  policy) 
lest  the  knowledge  that  the  Irish  were  free 
should  make  the  Britons  less  contented  in 
vassalage.  It  was  because  the  Romans 
systematically  broke  the  spirit  of  every  na¬ 
tion  whom  they  conquered,  and  allowed 
of  none  but  imperial  armies,  that  the 
neighbor  barbarians  found  no  resistance 
in  the  provinces,  wlien  (from  whatever 
cause)  imperial  troops  were  not  at  hand. 
Thus  little  good  resulted  to  the  world’s 
history  from  the  Roman  concjuest  of  the 
ruder  populations  of  Gaul,  or  from  the 
complete  conquest  of  Britain  and  of  Dacia. 
Even  wild  animals  (says  the  Caledonian 
orator  in  Tacitus),  if  you  keep  them  caged 
up,  forget  their  courage.  The  Britons  and 
the  Dacians  were  not  merely  tamed ;  they 
were  cowed  and  unmanned.  To  have 
subdued  all  Germany  in  this  way  would 
have  been  useless.  Charlemagne  at  length 
undertook  the  problem,  which  had  been 
too  hard  for  Trajan  and  Marcus  Antoni¬ 
nus  ;  but  he  was  already  as  much  German 
as  Gaulish,  and  his  chief  struggle  was 
against  Saxony.  The  next  great  gain  to 
civilisation  was  in  I'oland — in  Hungary — 
and  in  Southern  Russia.  Wlien  Herodo¬ 
tus  wrote,  the  whole  region  to  the  north 
of  the  Black  Sea  acknowledged  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  roving  equestrian  tribes ;  only 
agriculturists  of  foreign  origin  w'ere  settled 
among  them  in  Po<lolia  and  in  the  Crimea, 
who  paid  them  tribute.  These,  it  may  be 
conjectured,  were  the  nucleus  of  the  Os¬ 
trogoths,  who  afterwards  ai)peared  in 
great  strength  in  that  region,  and  from  it 
migrated  into  the  Roman  empire.  Other 
trills  filled  the  vacuum,  but  became  agri¬ 
culturists  like  the  Goths  ;  so  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  easily  retaineil  them  under  settled 
institutions.  To  Peter  the  Great,  in  the 
last  century,  we  owe  the  establishment  of 
the  whole  of  European  Russia  as  industri¬ 
ous  people  under  well  organised  Govern¬ 
ments.  Even  Siberia,  along  the  high-roads 
which  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  inter- 
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tninable  forests,  has  a  settled  population 
attached  to  its  own  soil  and  proud  of  its 
name.  In  the  course  of  the  last  thousand 
years,  in  Mongolia  itself,  tlie  same  process 
has  gone  on,  of  restricting  the  limits  of  the 
roving  tribes.  In  numbers  they  must  now 
be  ever  inferior  to  the  settled  populations, 
and  every  development  of  the  art  of  war 
throws  them  farther  and  farther  behind. 
Much  more  is  Europe  secure  from  all 
alarms  of  the  barbarian  from  without. 
Our  dangers  are  solely  when,  by  bad  na¬ 
tional  institutions  and  selfish  neglect  of 
our  home  population,  we  allow  barbarism 
to  grow  up  from  within. 

V.  Another  contrast  to  be  observed  be¬ 
tween  the  ancients  and  the  modems  lies 
in  the  number  of  great  states  which  have 
simultaneously  attained  a  robust  civiliza¬ 
tion,  no  one  of  which  is  able  to  establish 
a  universal  dominion.  This  was  for  two 
or  three  centuries  a  cause  of  turbulent  yet 
thriving  progress  in  Greece ;  but  all  the 
Powers  were  there  on  too  small  a  scale  to 
be  able  to  resist  the  great  monarchies.  No 
doubt  in  China,  in  India,  in  Persia,  civi¬ 
lized  states  on  a  grand  scale  existed  simul- 
Uneously ;  but  each  was  a  separate  world. 
Possibly  in  China  and  in  India  at  an  early 
time  there  was  a  complex  internal  struggle 
similar  to  those  of  which  we  know  in 
Greece  and  in  Europe ;  but  as  far  as  is  re¬ 
corded,  the  history  of  each  great  country 
went  on  indei)endently  of  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  ;  just  as  the  Roman  and  the  Persian 
Empires,  though  conterminous,  were  little 
affected  in  their  internal  concerns,  each 
by  the  other.  Ancient  freedom  was  gene¬ 
rally  on  a  small  scale.  According  to  Aris¬ 
totle,  no  Polity  could  consist  of  so  many 
as  a  hundred  thousand  citizens.  A  state 
with  only  so  many  may  be  conquered  by 
foreign  force,  in  spite  of  wise  policy  and 
the  utmost  bravery,  but  to  a  homogeneous 
people  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions  this 
can  only  happen  through  the  gravest  do¬ 
mestic  errors.  In  ancient  times  the  at¬ 
tempt  at  widespread  conquest  was  unhap¬ 
pily  more  and  more  prosperous  as  time 
went  on.  A  succession  of  great  empires 
is  displayed  before  us,  Assyrian,  Median, 
Persian,  Macedonian,  Roman,  each  larger 
than  the  preceding.  The  last  swallowed 
up  into  itself  the  whole  cultivation  of  the 
West  and  much  of  its  barbarism :  each 
empire  in  its  turn  was  practically  isolated, 
independent  and  wholly  self-willed,  aware 
of  no  earthly  equal.  A  victim  of  Roman 
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tyranny  scarcely  had  a  hope  of  escaping 
into  the  remote  Persia,  any  more  than 
into  the  barbarous  populations  which  girt 
the  empire  north  and  south.  Under  des¬ 
potism  thus  uncontrolled,  all  that  was 
manly  and  noble,  all  genius  and  all  the 
highest  art,  with  love  of  country,  died 
away:  the  resources  of  civilization  were 
crumbling  and  sensibly  declining,  even 
during  the  century  which  produced  the 
very  best  Roman  Emperors,  Vespasian, 
Titus,  Trajan,  Hadrian  and  the  two  An- 
tonines,  before  any  Gothic  inroad ;  hence, 
when  the  barbarian  triumphed,  what  re¬ 
mained  of  the  precious  fabric  fell  as  in  a 
mass.  But  the  rivalry  of  great  powers  in 
Europe  effectively  sustains  all  vital  prin¬ 
ciples.  Despotic  and  wilful  as  Russia 
may  seem,  she  is  really  so  anxious  to  se¬ 
cure  the  good  opinion  of  Europe,  that  she 
does  not  distain  to  subsidize  foreign  news¬ 
papers  as  her  advocates.  The  dynasties 
collectively  form  a  sort  of  European  Com¬ 
monwealth,  which  displays  great  jealousy 
if  one  make  encroachments  on  another. 
Thus  in  their  external  action  they  encoun¬ 
ter  much  criticism,  remonstrance,  or  sever¬ 
er  checks,  and  never  think  that  they  are  ir¬ 
responsible.  Even  as  to  their  internal  con¬ 
cerns,  in  which  none  will  endure  that  ano¬ 
ther  should  interfere  with  diplomatic  sugges¬ 
tion  or  advice,  they  cannot  be  exempt  from 
the  criticism  of  European  literature.  For 
in  this  greater  Commonwealth  there  is  in 
some  sense  a  common  literature.  Modem 
languages  more  and  more  assume  a  form 
in  which  it  becomes  a  determinate  problem, 
and  not  an  arduous  one,  to  translate  from 
one  into  the  other.  Through  travellers, 
fixed  embassies,  and  newspaper  correspon¬ 
dents,  an  atmosphere  of  common  know¬ 
ledge  is  maintained,  largely  pervaded  by 
a  common  sentiment,  which,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  extent  of  education,  inevitably 
affects  the  minds  of  public  men.  More¬ 
over,  in  all  the  ^foremost  states,  and  espe¬ 
cially  those  in  which  despotism  and  bu¬ 
reaucracy  predominate,  a  severe  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  thought  necessary  to  high  office. 
A  despotism  like  that  of  Turkey,  recent 
Naples  or  recent  Spain,  which  accounts 
education  to  be  needless  for  its  function¬ 
aries,  is  understood  to  be  decaying,  and 
is  despised  by  the  other  powers.  So  large 
a  moral  and  mental  action  of  state  on  state 
was  unknown  to  antiquity.  In  it  we  have 
a  valuable  guarantee  for  the  maintenance 
and  preservation  of  anything  good  which 
43 
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has  been  earned  by  civilised  effort.  In 
this  connection  we  ought  not  to  pass  over 
the  joint  cultivation  of  science  by  all  the 
leading  nations  of  Christendom.  The 
material  sciences  have  emphatically  be¬ 
come  ‘  sinews  of  war  ’  as  well  as  means  of 
wealth ;  so  that  no  imperial  power  can  de¬ 
spise  them.  Each  great  country  has  its 
peculiar  objects  or  facilities  of  study,  and 
what  is  discovered  in  one  is  studied  and 
must  be  learned  by  others.  Science 
is  notoriously  cosmopolitan,  and  steadily 
aids  the  diffusion  of  common  thought  and 
common  knowledge  upon  which  common 
sentiment  may  reasonably  establish  it¬ 
self. 

VI.  We  have  not  at  all  abandoned,  scarce¬ 
ly  have  we  relaxed,  the  rigid  formalities 
by  which  imperial  power  seeks  to  elevate 
its  high  personages  and  maintain  the  stea¬ 
diness  of  its  ordinances.  Nevertheless, 
with  the  stability  of  freedom  under  law, 
and  the  growth  of  a  scientific  spirit,  criti¬ 
cism  of  national  institutions  becomes  more 
and  more  fundamental,  in  a  country  so  free 
as  England.  Hence  it  is  scarcely  credi¬ 
ble  that  we  can  long  continue  to  be,  what 
we  are,  a  marked  exception  to  the  rest  of 
Christendom  in  regard  to  the  tenure  of 
land.  So  far  as  we  know  of  antiquity, 
conquest  and  conquest  alone,  unmodified 
by  considerations  of  moral  right,  enacted 
the  landed  institutions.  Out  of  unequal 
rights  in  the  soil,  more  than  out  of  any 
other  single  cause,  springs  social  depres¬ 
sion  to  the  excluded,  and  often  a  wide 
pau{>erism.  In  all  Europe  like  causes 
produced  like  results,  and  nearly  every¬ 
where  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil 
were  oppressed  in  various  degrees ;  but 
time  has  in  most  countries  largely  altered 
their  position  for  the  better.  In  less  than 
a  hundred  years  an  immense  change  has 
passed  over  the  Continent.  In  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Spain,  things  were  never 
so  bad  as  elsewhere,  nor  perhaps  in  Hol¬ 
land  and  parts  of  Germany.  Norway  re¬ 
tains  a  state  of  equality  unbroken  by  con¬ 
quest.  France  and  Prussia,  Hungary  and 
Austria,  Poland,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  have 
all  endowed  the  peasantry  with  definite 
rights  in  the  soil.  Over  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  Continent  the  principle  has  now  es¬ 
tablished  itself,  which  permits  of  arguing 
politically,  as  all  will  argue  morally,  that 
land,  m-ater,  and  air  are  gifts  of  God  to 
collective  man,  necessary  to  life,  and  there- 
lore  not  natural  possessions  of  individuals. 
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except  as  actual  cultivators.  Small  states 
of  antiquity,  sometimes  in  favor  of  their 
own  citizens  (generally  at  the  expense  of 
another  nation),  avowed  a  doctrine  of 
each  family  having  a  right  to  land :  even 
this  was  exceptional.  No  doctrine  con¬ 
cerning  land  was  propounded  by  moral 
philosophy;  no  practical  recognition  of 
right  in  the  cultivator,  as  such,  was  ever 
dreamed  of  by  great  imperial  powers ;  no 
dogma  concerning  it  was  put  forth  by 
a  hierarchy,  even  after  a  Christian  apostle 
had  written,  that  the  cry  of  those  who 
sow  and  reap  the  fields,  whose  hire  the 
powerful  keep  back  by  fraud,  had  entered 
the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  When 
moral  philosophy  deals  with  the  question 
of  property  in  land,  as  it  already  deals 
with  that  of  property  in  human  bodies,  the 
effect  on  all  civilised  nations  will  be  im¬ 
mense;  and  it  is  now  pretty  clear  that 
such  a  development  must  come,  and  that 
shortly.  The  English  aristocracy  will 
shriek  and  storm,  as  did  the  American 
slaveholders.  A  Marquis  lately  spoke  of 
certain  landed  property  as  sacred  because 
it  had  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 
Just  so  it  was  pleaded  that  slaves  were  a 
sacred  property  because  they  had  been 
bought,  and  because  slave  owners  had 
passed  laws  to  sanction  it.  Such  arguments 
are  good  enough  for  those  who  hold  on 
by  the  law  of  might,  but  are  contempti¬ 
ble  to  all  who  appeal  to  the  law  of  right. 
They  avail  to  show  that  it  is  prudent  and 
equitable  in  the  state  to  give  an  ample 
consideration  whenever  it  dispossesses  an 
individual;  but  never  can  establish  that  it 
is  right  to  keep  a  whole  nation  of  cultiva¬ 
tors  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  without 
any  fixed  tenure  of  the  soil,  w’ithout  roof 
or  hearth  of  their  own,  or  increased  profit 
from  increased  diligence  in  culture.  If 
England  were  in  this  matter  at  the  head  of 
Europe,  existing  inequalities  might  last  for 
centuries  longer.  But  since  she  lingers  ig- 
nominiously  behind  all  the  best  known 
powers, — and  while  Ireland  is  her  old 
scandal,  the  Scottish  and  English  peasants 
have  no  better  security  whatever  in  their 
tenure,  and  are  accidentally  superior, 
chiefly  through  manufacturing  and  com¬ 
mercial  wealth — since,  moreover,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  colonies  entirely  renounce  that  doc¬ 
trine  of  land  which  English  landlords 
have  set  up, — finally,  since  in  India  the 
supreme  power  avows  and  enforces  a 
widely  different  doctrine ;  the  existing  sys- 
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lem  is  destined  to  a  fundamental  change. 
Precisely  because  those  wlio  claim  reform 
feel  towards  the  landlord  class  as  tenderly 
as  abolitionists  felt  towards  slave-owners — 
making  all  allowance  for  their  false  posi¬ 
tion  blamelessly  inherited, — desiring  to 
make  the  change  as  gentle  to  them  as 
public  justice  will  permit;  therefore  the 
more  decisive  and  unhesitating  is  the  ap¬ 
peal  to  moral  principle  in  the  political  ar¬ 
gument.  In  this  resolute  appeal  to  morals 
is  involved  a  great  contrast  to  the  state  of 
things  possible  in  any  ancient  power, 
where  slavery,  serfdom,  or  caste  existed. 
A  claim  of  landholders  which  rests  on 
the  enactments  of  a  Parliament  from 
which  all  but  landholders  were  systemati¬ 
cally  excluded  for  centuries,  is  signally 
destitute  of  moral  weight.  They  who  use 
it  do  not  know  that  they  are  courting  con¬ 
tempt.  Unless  they  will  undertake  to  es¬ 
tablish  that  the  claim  is  morally  just,  they 
effect  nothing  but  to  show  that,  having 
stepped  into  legislative  power,  they  have 
used  it  for  their  private  benefit ;  while  by 
excluding  all  but  their  own  order,  they  be¬ 
trayed  their  own  consciousness  of  malver¬ 
sation.  This,  in  part,  relates  to  past  gene¬ 
rations,  but,  of  course,  the  alleged  rights 
are  hereditary  only.  The  evil  deeds  of 
predecessors  have  wrongfully  enriched  the 
present  holders.  In  every  case,  it  is  by 
moral  argument  that  they  will  have  to  be 
established,  if  established  they  can  be 


against  the  consensus  of  all  Europe,  the 
American  Union,  the  other  British  colo¬ 
nies,  and  the  Anglo-Indian  empire. 

VII.  Last,  perhaps  not  least,  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  moral  contrasts  which  will  make  a  sig¬ 
nal  difference  between  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns,  is  the  elementary  education  of 
the  masses  of  every  community.  This 
education,  no  doubt,  is  as  yet  chiefly  in 
the  future.  In  the  late  American  civil 
war  the  ‘  mean  whites  ’  of  the  South  were 
so  ignorant  that  only  by  seeing  and  feel¬ 
ing  the  force  of  Northern  armies  could 
they  learn  that  there  was  any  greater 
power  in  the  world  than  their  own  State. 
Germany  and  the  American  Union  having 
declared  for,  and  vigorously  carried  out, 
the  education  of  the  lowest  people,  it  is 
morally  certain  that  first  England,  next 
Austria  and  France,  will  follow.  Partial 
interests,  religious  animosities,  old  preju¬ 
dices,  timid  forebodings,  will  impede,  but 
can  only  delay,  the  movement ;  though  a 
century  may  be  rieeded  before  it  is  strictly 
European.  When  it  is  established  that 
there  are  to  be  no  slaves,  no  serfs,  no  dan¬ 
gerous  class  of  citizens,  the  problem  can¬ 
not  be  worked  out  with  the  vast  masses  of 
ignorant  freemen.  Hence  general  nation¬ 
al  education  is  one  of  the  certainties  of 
the  future.  It  is  the  last  contrast  of  mo¬ 
dern  and  ancient  times  which  it  is  expedi¬ 
ent  to  treat  in  one  article. — Fraser’s  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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It  is  a  commonplace  with  men  of  lite¬ 
rary  eminence  to  extol  the  man  of  deeds 
above  the  man  of  words.  Scott  was  half 
ashamed  of  scribbling  novels  whilst  Wel¬ 
lington  was  winning  battles ;  and,  if  Mr. 
Carlyle  be  a  true  prophet,  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  writer  is  scarcely  w'orthy  to  unloose 
the  shoe’s  latchet  of  the  silent  heroes  of 
action.  Perhaps  it  is  graceful  in  masters 
of  the  art  to  depreciate  their  own  pecu¬ 
liar  function.  People  who  have  less 
personal  interest  in  the  matter  need  not 
be  so  modest.  I  will  confess,  at  any 
rate,  to  preferring  the  men  who  have 
sown  some  new  seed  of  thought  above 
the  heroes  whose  names  mark  epochs  in 
history.  I  would  rather  make  the  na¬ 
tion’s  ballads  than  give  its  laws,  dictate 


principles  than  carry  them  into  execu¬ 
tion,  and  leaven  a  country  with  new 
ideas  than  translate  them  into  facts,  in¬ 
evitably  mangling  and  distorting  them 
in  the  process.  .And  therefore  I  would 
rather  have  written  Hamlet  than  defeat¬ 
ed  the  Spanish  .Armada;  or  Paradise 
Lost,  than  have  turned  out  the  Long  Par¬ 
liament  ;  or  the  Waverley  Novels,  than 
have  won  Watefloo  or  even  Trafalgar. 
I  would  rather  have  been  Voltaire  or 
Goethe  than  Frederick  or  Napoleon ; 
and  I  suspect  that  when  the  poor  histo¬ 
rian  of  the  nineteenth  century  begins  his 
superhuman  work,  he  will,  as  a  thorough 
philosopher,  attribute  more  importance 
to  two  or  three  recent  English  writers 
than  to  all  the  English  statesmen  who 
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have  been  strutting  and  fretting  their  lit¬ 
tle  hour  at  Westminster.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  too,  I  wish  that  Mr.  Disraeli  could 
have  stuck  to  his  novels  instead  of  rising 
to  be  prime  minister  of  England.  This 
opinion  is,  of  course,  entirely  indepen¬ 
dent  of  any  judgment  which  may  be 
passed  upon  Mr.  Disraeli’s  political  ca¬ 
reer.  Granting  that  his  cause  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  right  one,  granting  that  he 
has  rendered  it  essential  services,  I 
should  still  wish  that  his  brilliant  litera¬ 
ry  ability  had  been  allowed  to  ripen  un¬ 
disturbed  by  all  the  worries  and  distrac¬ 
tions  of  parliamentary  existence.  Per¬ 
sons  who  think  the  creation  of  a  majori¬ 
ty  in_the  House  of  Commons  a  worthy 
reward  for  the  labors  of  a  lifetime  will, 
of  course,  differ  from  this  conclusion. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  agree. 
No  satirist  has  ever  struck  off  happier 
portraits  of  the  ordinary  British  legisla¬ 
tor,  or  been  more  alive  to  the  stupefying 
influences  of  a  parliamentary  career. 
We  have  gone  through  a  peaceful  revo¬ 
lution  since  Mr.  Disraeli  first  sketched 
Rigby  and  Taper  and  Tadpole  from  the 
life;  but  the  influences  which  they  em¬ 
bodied  are  still  as  powerful,  and  a  par¬ 
liamentary  atmosphere  as  little  propitious 
to  the  pure  intellect,  as  ever.  Conings- 
by,  if  he  still  survives,  must  have  lost 
many  illusions;  he  must  have  herded 
wdth  the  Tapers  and  Tadpoles,  and 
prompted  Rigby  to  write  slashing  arti¬ 
cles  on  his  behalf  in  the  quarterlies.  He 
must  have  felt  that  his  intellect  was 
cruelly  wasted  in  talking  claptrap  and 
platitude  to  suit  the  thick  comprehen¬ 
sions  of  his  patty ;  and  the  huge  dead 
weight  of  the  invincible  impenetrability 
to  ideas  of  ordinary  mankind  must  have 
lain  heavy  upon  his  soul.  How  many 
Tadpwles,  one  would  like  to  know,  still 
haunt  the  Carlton  Club,  or  throng  the 
ministerial  benches,  and  how  many  Rig- 
bys  have  forced  their  way  into  the  cabi¬ 
net?  That  is  one  of  the  state  secrets 
which  will  hardly  be  divulged  by  the 
only  competent  obser>^r.  But  at  any 
rate  it  is  sad  that  the  critic  who  applied 
the  lash  so  skilfully  should  have  been  so 
unequally  yoked  with  the  objects  of  his 
contempt.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  talents  for  en¬ 
tertaining  fiction  may' not  indeed  have 
been  altogether  wasted  in  his  official  ca¬ 
reer  ;  but  he  at  least  may  pardon  admir¬ 
ers  of  his  writing  who  regret  that  he 


should  have  squandered  powers  of  ima¬ 
gination  capable  of  true  creative  work 
up)on  that  alternation  of  truckling  and 
blustering  which  is  called  governing  the 
country. 

The  qualities  which  are  of  rather 
equivocal  value  in  a  minister  of  state 
maf  be  admirable  in  the  domain  of  lite¬ 
rature.  It  is  I|ardly  desirable  that  the 
followers  of  a  political  leader  should  be 
haunted  by  anAver-recurring  doubt  as 
to  whether  his^hilosophical  utterances 
express  deep  convictions  or  the  contem¬ 
porary  combinations  of  a  fertile  fancy, 
and  be  uncertain  whether  he  is  really 
putting  their  clumsy  thoughts  into  clear¬ 
er  phrases,  or  foisting  showy  nonsense 
upon  them  for  his  own  purposes,  or  sim-  ^ 
ply  laughing  at  them  in  his  sleeve.  But, 
in  a  purely  literary  sense,  this  ambiguous 
hovering  between  two  meanings,  this  os¬ 
cillation  between  the  ironical  and  the 
serious,  is  always  amusing,  and  some¬ 
times  delightful.  Some  simple-minded 
people  are  revolted,  even  in  literature, 
by  the  ironical  method ;  and  tell  the  hu¬ 
morist,  with  an  air  of  moral  disappro¬ 
val,  that  they  never  know  whether  he  is 
in  jest  or  in  earnest.  To  such  matter- 
of-fact  persons  Mr.  Disraeli’s  novels 
must  be  a  standing  offence ;  for  it  is  his 
most  characteristic  peculiarity  that  the 
passage  from  one  phrase  to  the  other  is 
imperceptible.  He  has  moments  of  ob¬ 
vious  seriousness ;  at  frequent  intervals, 
comes  a  flash  ofMownright  sarcasm,  as 
unmistakable  in  its  meaning  as  the  cut 
of  a  whip  across  your  face;  and  else¬ 
where  we  have  passages  which  aim  un¬ 
mistakably,  and  sometimes  with  unmis¬ 
takable  success,  at  rhetorical  excellence. 
But,  between  the  two,  there  is  a  wide 
field  where  we  may  interpret  his  meaning 
as  we  please.  The  philosophical  body 
may  imply  a  genuine  belief,  or  be  a  mere 
bit  of  conventional  filling  in,  or  perhaps 
a  parody  of  his  friends  or  himself.  The 
gorgeous  passages  may  be  intentionally 
over-colored,  or  may  really  represent  his 
most  sincere  taste.  His  homage  may  be 
genuine  or  a  biting  mockery.  His  ex¬ 
travagances  are  kept  precisely  at  such  a 
pitch  that  it  is  equally  fair  to  argue  that 
a  satirist  must  have  meant  them  to  be 
absurd,  or  to  argue  only  that  he  would 
have  seen  their  absurdity  in  anybody 
else.  The  unfortunate  critic  feels  him¬ 
self  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of 
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the  suitors  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 
He  may  blunder  grievously,  whatever 
alternative  he  selects.  If  he  pronounces 
a  passage  to  be  pure  gold,  it  may  turn 
out  to  be  merely  the  mask  of  a  bitter 
sneer;  or  he  may  declare  it  to  be  inge¬ 
nious  burlesque  when  put  forward  in  the 
most  serious  earnest ;  or  may  ridicule  it 
as  overstrained  bombast,  and  find  that  it 
was  never  meant  to  be  anything  else.  It 
is  wiser  to  admit  that  perhaps  the  author 
was  not  very  clear  him|klf,  or  possibly 
enjoyed  that  ambiguouS*' attitude  which 
might  be  interpreted  according  to. the 
taste  of  his  readers  and  the  development 
of  events.  A  man  who  deals  in  oracular 
utterances  acquires  instinctively  a  mode 
of  speech  which  may  shift  its  color  with 
every  change  of  light.  The  texture  of  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  writings  is  so  ingeniously  shot 
with  irony  and  serious  sentiment  that 
each  tint  may  predominate  by  turns.  It 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  weaver 
of  so  cunning  a  web  should  never  have 
intended  the  effects  which  he  produces ; 
but  frequently,  too,  they  must  be  the 
spontaneous  and  partly  unconscious  re¬ 
sults  of  a  peculiar  intellectual  tempera¬ 
ment.  Delight  in  blending  the  pathetic 
with  the  ludicrous  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  true  humorist.  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
not  exactly  a  humorist,  but  something 
for  which  the  rough  nomenclature  of 
critics  has  not  yet  provided  a  distinctive 
name.  His  pathos  is  not  sufficiently 
tender,  nor  his  laughter  quite  genial 
enough.  The  qi|lality  which  results  is 
homologous  to,  though  not  identical 
with,  genuine  humor;  for  the  smile  we 
must  substitute  a  sneer,  and  the  element 
which  enters  into  combination  with  the 
satire  is  something  more  allied  to  poeti¬ 
cal  unction  than  to  glittering  rhetoric. 
The  Disraelian  irony  thus  compounded 
is  hitherto  a  unique  product  of  intellec¬ 
tual  chemistry. 

Most  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  novels  are  in¬ 
tended  to  set  forth  what,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  must  be  called  a  religious 
or  political  creed.  To  grasp  its  precise 
meaning,  or  to  determine  the  precise 
amount  of  earnestness  with  which  it  is 
set  forth,  is  of  course  hopeless.  Its  es¬ 
sence  is  to  be  mysterious,  and  half  the 
preacher’s  delight  is  in  tantalising  his 
disciples.  At  moments  he  cannot  quite 
suppress  the  amusement  with  which  he 
mocks  their  hopeless  bewilderment. 


When  Coningsby  is  on  the  point  of  en¬ 
tering  public  life,  he  reads  a  speech  of 
one  of  the  initiated,  “  denouncing  the  Ve¬ 
netian  constitution, ’to  the  amazement  of 
several  thousand  persons,  apparently  not 
a  little  terrified  by  this  unknown  danger, 
now  first  introduced  to  their  notice.” 
What  more  amusing  than  suddenly  to 
reveal  to  good  easy  citizens  that  what 
they  took  for  wholesome  food  is  a  dead¬ 
ly  poison,  and  to  watch  their  hopeless 
incapacity  to  understand  whether  you 
are  really  announcing  a  truth  or  launch¬ 
ing  an  epigram  ? 

Mr.  Disraeli,  indeed,  has  certain  fixed 
beliefs  which  underlie  and  which,  in¬ 
deed,  explain  the  superficial  versatility 
of  his  teaching.  Amongst  the  various 
doctrines  with  which  he  plays  more  or 
less  seriously,  two  at  least  are  deeply 
rooted  in  his  mind.  He  holds  with  a 
fervor  in  «every  way  honorable  a  belief 
in  the  marvellous  endowments  of  his 
race,  and  connected  with  this  belief  is 
an  almost  romantic  admiration  for  every 
manifestation  of  intellectual  power.  Vi¬ 
vian  Grey,  in  a  bit  of  characteristic 
bombast,  describes  himself  as  “  one  who 
has  worshipped  the  empire  of  the  intel¬ 
lect;”  and  his  career  is  simply  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  act  out  the  principle  that  the 
world  belongs  of  right  to  the  cleverest. 
Of  Sidonia,  after  every  superlative  in  the 
language  has  been  lavished  upon  his  mar¬ 
vellous  acquirements,  we  are  told  that 
“  the  only  human  quality  that  interested 
him  was  intellect.”  Intellect  is  equally, 
if  not  quite  as  exclusively,  interesting  to 
the  creator  of  Sidonia.  He  admires  it 
in  all  its  forms — in  a  Jesuit  or  a  leader 
of  the  International,  in  a  charlatan  or  a 
statesman,  or  perhaps  even  more  in  one 
who  combines  the  two  characters ;  but 
the  most  interesting  of  all  objects  to  Mr. 
Disraeli,  if  one  may  judge  from  his 
books,  is  a  precocious  youth,  whose  de¬ 
light  in  the  sudden  consciousness  of 
great  abilities  has  not  yet  been  dashed 
by  experience.  In  some  other  writers 
we  may  learn  the  age  of  the  author  by 
the  age  of  his  hero.  A  novelist  who 
adopts  the  common  practice  of  painting 
from  himself  naturally  finds  out  the  me¬ 
rits  of  middle  age  in  his  later  works. 
But  in  every  one  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  works, 
from  Vivian  Grey  to  Lothair,  the  central 
figure  is  a  youth,  who  is  frequently  a 
statesman  at  school,  and  astonishes  the 
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world  befoje  he  has  reached  his  majori¬ 
ty.  The  change  in  the  author’s  position 
is,  indeed,  equally  marked  in  a  different 
way.  The  youthful  heroes  of  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli^  early  novels  are  creative ;  in  his 
later  they  become  chiefly  receptive.  Vi¬ 
vian  Grey  and  Contarini  Fleming  show 
their  genius  by  insubordination ;  Co- 
ningsby  and  Tancred  learn  wisdom  by 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  Sidonia;  and  Lo- 
thair  reduces  himself  so  completely  to  a 
mere  “passive  bucket”  to  be  pumped 
into  by  every  variety  of  teacher,  that  he 
is  unpleasantly  like  a  fool.  Mr.  Disraeli 
still  loves  ingenuous  youth  ;  but  he  has 
gained  quite  a  new  perception  of  the  va¬ 
lue  of  docility.  Here  and  there,  of 
course,  there  is  a  gentle  gibe  at  juvenile 
vanity.  “  My  opinions  are  already  form¬ 
ed  on  every  subject,”  says  Lothair; 
“  that  is,  on  every  subject  of  importance ; 
and,  what  is  more,  they  will  never 
change.”  But  such  vanity  has  nothing 
offensive.  The  audacity  with  wnich  a 
lad  of  twenty  solves  all  the  problems  of 
the  universe  excites  in  Mr.  Disraeli  ge¬ 
nuine  and  really  generous  sympathy. 
Sidonia  converts  the  sentiments  into  a 
theory.  Experience,  he  says,  is  less  than 
nothing  to  a  creative  mind.  “Almost 
everything  that  is  great  has  been  done 
by  youth.”  The  greatest  captains,  the 
greatest  poets,  artists,  statesmen,  and  re¬ 
ligious  reformers  of  the  world  have  done 
their  best  work  by  middle  life.  All  theo¬ 
ries  upon  all  subjects  can  be  proved 
from  history ;  and  the  great  Sidonian  is 
not  to  be  pinned  down  by  too  liberal  an 
interpretation.  But  at  least  he  is  ex¬ 
pressing  Mr.  Disraeli’s  admiration  for 
intellect  which  has  the  fervor,  rapidity, 
and  reckless  audacity  of  youth,  which 
trusts  its  intuitions  instead  of  its  calcu¬ 
lations,  and  takes  its  crudest  guesses  for 
flashes  of  inspiration.  The  exuberant 
buoyancy  of  his  youthful  heroes  gives  a 
certain  contagious  charm  to  Mr.  Disrae¬ 
li’s  pages,  which  is  attractive  even  when 
verging  upon  extravagance.  Our  popu¬ 
lar  novelists  have  learned  to  associate 
high  spirits  with  muscularity ;  their 
youthful  heroes  are  either  athletes  des¬ 
tined  to  put  on  flesh  in  later  days,  or 
premature  prigs  with  serious  convictions 
and  a  tendency  to  sermons  and  blue- 
books.  After  a  course  of  such  books, 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  genuine  love  of  talent  is 
refreshing.  He  dwells  fondly  upon  the 


effervescence  of  genius  which  drives  men 
to  kick  over  the  traces  of  respectability 
and  strike  out  short  cuts  to  fame.  If  at 
bottoin  his  heroes  are  rather  eccentric 
than  original,  they  have  at  least  a  right¬ 
eous  hatred  for  all  bores  and  Philis¬ 
tines,  and  despise  orthodoxy,  political 
economy,  and  sound  information  gene¬ 
rally.  They  can  provide  you  with  new 
theories  of  politics  and  history  as  easily 
as  Mercutio  could  pour  out  a  string  of 
similes ;  and  we  have  scarcely  the  heart 
to  ask  whether  this  vivacious  ebullition 
impjies  the  process  of  fermentation  by 
which  a  powerful  mind  clears  its  crude 
ideas,  or  only  an  imitation  of  the  process 
by  the  cleverness  which  apes  true  genius. 
Intellect,  as  it  becomes  sobered  by  mid¬ 
dle  age  and  by  scholastic  training,  is  no 
longer  so  charming.  When  its  guesses 
ossify  into  fixed  opinions,  and  its  arro¬ 
gance  takes  the  airs  of  scientific  dogma^ 
tism,  it  is  always  a  tiresome  and  may  be 
a  dangerous  quality.  Some  indication 
of  what  Mr.  Disraeli  means  by  intellect 
may  be  found  in  the  preface  to  Lothair. 
Speaking  of  the  conflict  between  science 
and  the  old  religions,  he  says  that  it  is  a 
most  flagrant  fallacy  to  suppose  that  mo¬ 
dem  ages  have  a  monopoly  of  scientific 
discovery.  The  greatest  discoveries  are 
not  those  of  modern  ages.  “No  one  for 
a  moment  can  pretend  that  printing  is  so 
great  a  discovery  as  writing,  or  algebra, 
or  language.  What  are  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  of  *our  chemical  discoveries  com¬ 
pared  with  the  invention  of  fire  and  the 
metals  Hipparchus  ranks  with  the 
Keplers  and  Newtons;  and  Copernicus 
was  but  the  champion  of  Pythagoras. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  characteristic  as¬ 
sumption  that  somebody  “discovered” 
language  and  fire  in  the  same  sense  as 
modem  chemists  discovered  spectrum 
analysis,  the  argument  is  substantially 
that,  because  Hipparchus  was  as  great  a 
genius  as  Newton,  the  views  of  the  an¬ 
cients  upon  religious  or  historical  ques¬ 
tions  deserve  just  as  much  respect  as 
those  of  the  modems.  In  other  words, 
the  accumulated  knowledge  of  ages  has 
taught  us  nothing.  “What  is  conve¬ 
niently  called  progress”  is  merely  a  po¬ 
lity  name  for  change;  and  one  clever 
man’s  guess  is  as  good  as  another,  what¬ 
ever  the  period  at  which  he  lived.  This 
theory  is  the  correlative  of  Sidonia’s  as¬ 
sertion,  that  experience  is  useless  to  the 
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man  of  genius.  The  experience  of  the 
race  is  just  as  valueless.  Modern  criti¬ 
cism  is  nothing  but  an  intellectual  revolt 
of  the  Teutonic  races  against  the  Semitic 
revelation,  as  the  P'rench  revolution  was 
a  political  revolt  of  the  Celtic  races. 
The  disturbance  will  pass  away  ;  and  we 
shall  find  that  Abraham  and  Moses  knew 
more  about  the  universe  than  Hegel  or 
Comte.  The  prophets  of  the  sacred  race 
were  divinely  endowed  with  an  esoteric 
knowledge  concealed  from  the  vulgar 
behind  mystic  symbols  and  ceremonies. 
If  the  old  oracles  are  dumb,  some  gleams 
of  the  same  power  still  remain,  and  in 
the  language  of  mere  mortals  are  called 
genius.  We  find  it  in  perfection  only 
amongst  the  Semites,  whose  finer  organi¬ 
zation,  indicated  by  their  musical  supre¬ 
macy,  enables  them  to  catch  the  still, 
small  voice  inaudible  to  our  grosser  ears. 
The  Aryans,  indeed,  have  some  touches 
of  a  cognate  power,  but  it  is  dulled  by  a 
more  sensuous  temperament.  They  can 
enter  the  court  of  the  Gentiles ;  but  their 
mortal  vesture  is  too  muddy  for  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  holy  of  holies.  If  ever 
they  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  truth,  it  is  in 
their  brilliant  youth,  when,  still  uncor¬ 
rupted  by  worldly  politics,  they  can  in¬ 
duce  some  Sidonia  partly  to  draw  aside 
the  veil. 

The  intellect,  then,  as  Mr.  Disraeli 
conceives  it,  is  not  the  faculty  denounced 
by  theologians,  which  delights  in  syste¬ 
matic  logical  inquiry,  and  hopes  to  attain 
truth  by  the  unrestricted  conflict  of  in¬ 
numerable  minds.  It  is  an  abnormal 
power  of  piercing  mysteries  granted  only 
to  a  few  distinguished  seers.  It  does 
not  lead  to  an  earthly  science,  expressi¬ 
ble  in  definite  formulas,  and  capable  of 
being  taught  in  Sunday-schools.  The 
knowledge  cannot  be  fully  communicat¬ 
ed  to  the  profane,  and  is  at  most  to  be 
shadowed  forth  in  dim  oracular  utteran¬ 
ces.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  instinctive  affinity 
for  some  kind  of  mystic  teaching  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  Vivian  Grey’s  first  request  to 
his  father.  “  I  wish,”  he  exclaims,  “  to 
make  myself  master  of  the  latter  Plato- 
nists.  I  want  Plotinus  and  Porphyry, 
and  lamblichus,  and  Syrianus,  and  Mo- 
sanius  Tyrius,  and  Pericles,  and  Hiero- 
cles,  and  Sallustius,  and  Damasenis!” 
But  Vivian  Grey,  as  we  know,  wanted 
also  to  conquer  the  Marquis  of  Carabas ; 
and  the  odd  combination  between  a 


mystic  philosopher  and  a  mere  political 
charlatan  displays  Mr.  Disraeli’s  pecu¬ 
liar  irony.  Intellect  with  him  is  a  dou¬ 
ble-edged  weapon :  it  is  at  once  the  facul¬ 
ty  which  reads  the  dark  riddle  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  the  faculty  which  makes  use 
of  Tapers  and  Tadpoles.  Our  modem 
Daniel  is  also  a  shrewd  electioneering 
agent.  Cynics,  indeed,  have  learned  in 
these  later  days  to  regard  mystery  as  too 
often  synonymous  with  nonsense.  The 
difficulty  of  interpreting  esoteric  doc¬ 
trines  to  the  vulgar  generally  consists  in 
this — that  the  doctrines  are  mere  collec¬ 
tions  of  big  words  which  collapse,  in¬ 
stead  of  becoming  lucid,  when  put  into 
plain  English.  The  mystagogue  is  but 
too  closely  allied  to  the  charlatan.  He 
may  be  straining  to  utter  some  secret  too 
deep  for  human  utterance,  or  he  is  look¬ 
ing  wise  to  conceal  absolute  vacuity  of 
thought.  And  at  other  times  he  must 
surely  be  laughing  at  the  youthful  auda¬ 
city  which  fancies  that  speculation  is  to 
be  carried  on  by  a  series  of  sudden  in¬ 
spirations,  instead  of  laborious  accumu¬ 
lation  of  rigorously  tested  reasonings. 

The  three  novels,  “  Coningsby,”  “  Si¬ 
byl,”  and  “  Tancred,”  published  from 
1844  to  1847,  form,  as  their  author  has 
told  us,  a  trilogy  intended  to  set  forth 
his  views  of  political,  social,  and  reli¬ 
gious  problems.  Each  of  them  exhibits, 
in  one  form  or  other,  this  peculiar  train 
of  thought.  Coningsby,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  is  by  far  the  ablest,  and  pro¬ 
bably  owes  its  pre-eminence  to  the  sim¬ 
ple  fact  that  it  deals  with  the  masses,  in 
which  its  author  felt  the  keenest  inte¬ 
rest.  The  social  speculations  of  Sibyl 
savor  too  much  of  the  politician  getting 
up  a  telling  case;  and  the  religious  spe¬ 
culations  of  Tancred  are  pushed  to  the 
extreme  verge  of  the  grotescjue.  But 
Coningsby  wants  little  but  a  greater  ab¬ 
sence  of  purpose  to  be  a  first-rate  novel. 
If  Mr.  Disraeli  had  confined  himself  to 
the  merely  artistic  point  of  view,  he 
might  have  drawn  a  picture  of  political 
society  worthy  of  comparison  with  Vani¬ 
ty  Fair.  Lord  Monmouth  is  evidently 
related  to  the  Marquis  of  Steyne ;  and 
Rigby  is  a  masterpiece,  though  perhaps 
rather  too  suggestive  of  a  direct  study 
from  nature.  Lord  Monmouth  is  the 
ideal  type  of  the  “Venetian”  aristocra¬ 
cy  ;  and  Rigby,  like  his  historical  name¬ 
sake,  of  the  corrupt  wire-pullers  who 
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flourished  under  their  shade.  The  con¬ 
sistent  Epicureanism  of  the  noble,  in 
whom  a  sense  of  duty  is  only  represent¬ 
ed  by  a  vague  instinct  that  he  ought  to 
preserve  his  political  influence  as  part  of 
his  personal  splendor,  and  as  an  insu¬ 
rance  against  possible  incendiarism,  is 
admirably  contrasted  by  the  coarser 
selfishness  of  Rigby,  who  relieves  his  pa¬ 
tron  of  all  dirty  work  on  consideration 
of  feathering  his  own  nest,  and  fancying 
himself  to  be  a  statesman.  The  whole 
background,  in  short,  is  painted  with  in¬ 
imitable  spirit  and  fidelity.  The  one 
decided  failure  amongst  the  subsidiary 
characters  is  Lucian  Grey,  the  profes¬ 
sional  parasite,  who  earns  his  dinners  by 
his  witty  buffoonery.  Somehow,  his  fun 
is  terribly  dreary  on  paper ;  perhaps  be¬ 
cause,  as  a  parasite,  he  is  not  allowed  to 
indulge  in  the  cutting  irony  which  ani¬ 
mates  all  Mr.  Disraeli’s  best  sayings. 
The  simple  buffoonery  of  exuberant  ani¬ 
mal  spirits  is  not  in  Mr.  Disraeli’s  line. 
When  he  can  neither  be  bitter  nor  rhe¬ 
torical,  he  is  apt  to  drop  into  mere  me¬ 
chanical  flatness.  But  nobody  has  de¬ 
scribed  more  vigorously  all  the  meaner 
forms  of  selfishness,  stupidity,  and  sy¬ 
cophancy  engendered  under  “that  fa¬ 
tal  drollery,’’  as  Tancred  describes  it, 
“called  a  parliamentary  government.’’ 
The  pompous  dulness  which  affects  phi¬ 
losophical  gravity,  the  appetite  for  the 
mere  dry  husks  and  bran  of  musty  con¬ 
stitutional  platitude  which  takes  the  airs 
of  political  w'isdom,  the  pettifogging 
cunning  which  supposes  the  gossip  of 
lobbies  and  smoking-rooms  to  be  the 
embodiment  of  statesmanship,  the  self¬ 
ishness  which  degrades  political  war¬ 
fare  into  a  branch  of  stock-jobbing,  and 
takes  a  great  principle  to  be  useful  in  sug¬ 
gesting  electioneering  cries,  as  Telford 
diought  that  navigable  rivers  were  creat¬ 
ed  to  feed  canals,— -these  and  other  ten¬ 
dencies  favored^by  party  government  are 
hit  off  to  the  life.  “  The  man  they  call 
Dizzy”  can  despise  a  “  miserable  crea¬ 
ture  having  the  honor  to  be”  as  heartily 
as  Mr.  Carlyle  himself,  and,  if  his  theo¬ 
ries  are  serious,  sometimes  took  our 
blessed  Constitution  to  be  a  mere  shelter 
for  such  vermin  as  the  Tapers  and  Tad¬ 
poles.  Two  centuries  of  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  monarchy  and  a  parliamentary 
Church,  says  Coningsby,  have  made  go¬ 
vernment  detested,  and  religion  disbe¬ 


lieved.  “  Political  compromises,”  says 
the  omniscient  Sidonia,  “  are  not  to  be 
tolerated  except  at  periods  of  rude  tran¬ 
sition.  An  educated  nation  recoils  from 
the  imperfect  vicariat  of  what  is  called 
representative  government.  Your  House 
of  Commons,  that  has  absorbed  all  other 
powers  in  the  State,  will  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity  fall  more  rapidly  than  it  rose.”  In 
short,  the  press  will  take  its  place.  This 
is  one  of  those  impromptu  theories  of 
history  which  are  not  to  be  taken  too  li¬ 
terally.  Indeed,  the  satirical  back¬ 
ground  is  intended  to  throw  into  clearer 
relief  a  band  of  men  of  genius  to  whom 
has  been  granted  some  insight  into  the 
great  political  mystery.  Who,  then,  are 
the  true  antithesis  to  the  Tapers  and 
Tadpoles  Should  we  contrast  them 
with  a  Cromwell,  who  has  a  creed  as  well 
as  a  political  platform ;  and  contrast 
“our  young  Queen  and  our  old  institu¬ 
tions”  with  some  new  version  of  the  old 
war-cry,  “  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon”  Or  may  we  at  least  have  a 
glimpse  of  a  Chatham,  wakening  the  na¬ 
tional  spirit  to  sweep  aside  the  Newcas- 
tles  and  Bubb  Dodingtons  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  ?  Or,  if  Cromwells  and  Chat- 
hams  be  too  old-fashioned  and  translate 
the  Semitic  principle  into  a  narrow  Eng¬ 
lish  Protestantism,  may  we  not  have 
some  genuine  revolutionary  fanatic,  a 
Cimourdain  or  a  Gauvain,  to  bum  up  all 
this  dry  chaff  of  mouldy  politics  with  the 
fire  of  a  genuine  human  passion  ?  Such 
a  contrast,  however  effective,  would  have 
been  a  little  awkward  in  the  year  1844. 
Young  England  had  an  ideal  standard  of 
its  own,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  must  be  the 
high-priest  of  its  peculiar  hero-worship. 
Whether,  in  this  case,  political  trammels 
injured  his  artistic  sense,  or  whether  his 
peculiar  artistic  tendencies  injured  his 
political  career,  is  a  question  rather  for 
the  historian  than  the  critic. 

Certain  it  is,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
r/if  of  politicians,  whose  interests  are  to 
be  thrown  in  relief  against  this  mass  of 
grovelling  corruption,  are  but  a  feeble 
contrast,  even  in  the  purely  artistic 
sense.  .  We  have  no  right  to  doubt  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  thought  that  Coningsby  and 
his  friends  represented  the  true  solution 
of  the  difficulty;  yet  if  anybody  had 
wished  to  demonstrate  that  a  genuine 
belief  might  sometimes  make  a  man 
more  contemptible  than  hypocritical 
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selfishness,  he  could  scarcely  have  de¬ 
fended  the  paradox  more  ingeniously. 
“Unconscious  cerebration”  has  become 
a  popular  explanation  of  many  pheno¬ 
mena;  and  it  would  hardly  be  fanciful 
to  assume  that  one  lobe  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
brain  is  in  the  habit  of  secreting  bitter 
satire  unknown  to  himself,  and  cunning¬ 
ly  inserting  it  behind  the  thin  veil  of 
sentiment  unconsciously  elaborated  by 
the  other.  We  are  prepared,  indeed,  to 
accept  the  new  doctrine  as  cleverly  as 
Balzac  could  have  inoculated  us  with  a 
provisional  belief  in  animal  magnetism 
to  heighten  our  interest  in  a  thrilling 
story  of  wonder.  We  have  judicious 
hints  of  an  esoteric  political  doctrine, 
which  has  been  partially  understood  by 
great  men  at  various  periods  of  our  his¬ 
tory.  The  whole  theory  is  carefully 
worked  out  in  the  opening  pages  of  Si¬ 
byl.  The  most  remarkable  thing  about 
our  popular  history,  so  Mr.  Disraeli  tells 
us,  is  that  it  is  “  a  complete  mystifica¬ 
tion;”  many  of  the  principal  characters 
never  appear,  as,  for  example.  Major 
Wildman,  who  was  “  the  soul  of  English 
politics  from  1640  to  r688.”  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  two  of  our 
three  chief  statesmen  in  later  times 
should  be  systematically  depreciated. 
The  younger  Pitt,  indeed,  has  been  ex¬ 
tolled,  though  on  wrong  grounds.  But 
Bolingbroke  and  Shelburne,  our  two 
finest  political  geniuses,  are  passed  over 
with  contempt  by  ordinary  historians. 
A  historian  might  amuse  himself)  by 
tracing  the  curious  analogy  between  the 
most  showy  representatives  of  the  old 
race  of  statesmen  and  the  modem  suc¬ 
cessor  who  delights  to  sing  his  praises. 
The  Patriot  King  is  really  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  an  anticipation  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  pe¬ 
culiar  democratic  Toryism.  But  the 
chief  merit  of  Shelburne  would  seem  to 
be  that  the  qualities  which  earned  for 
him  the  nickname  of  Malagrida  made 
him  convenient  as  a  hypothetic  deposi¬ 
tory  of  some  esoteric  scheme  of  politics. 
For  the  purposes  of  fiction,  at  any  rate, 
we  may  believe  that  English  politics  are 
a  riddle  of  which  only  these  men  have 
guessed  the  true  solution  since  the 
‘‘ financial”  revolution  of  r688.  Pitt  was 
only  sound  so  far  as  he  was  the  pupil  of 
Shelburne ;  but  Bolingbroke,  Shelburne, 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  possessed  the  true  key, 
and  fully  understood,  for  example,  that 


Charles  I.  was  the  “  holocaust  of  direct 
taxation.”  But  frankly  to  expound  this 
theory  would  be  to  destroy  its  charm, 
and  to  cast  pearls  before  political  econo¬ 
mists.  And,  therefore,  its  existence  is 
dimly  adumbrated  rather  than  its  mean¬ 
ing  revealed;  and  we  have  hints  that 
there  are  wheels  within  wheels,  and  that 
in  the  lowest  deep  of  mystery  there  is  a 
yet  deeper  mystery.  Coningsby  and  his 
associates,  the  brilliant  Buckhurst  and 
the  rich  Catholic  country  gentleman, 
Eustace  Lyle,  are  but  unripe  neophytes, 
feeling  after  the  true  doctrine,  but  not 
yet  fully  initiated.  The  superlative  Si- 
donia,  the  man  who  by  thirty  has  ex¬ 
hausted  all  the  sources  of  human  know¬ 
ledge,  become  master  of  the  learning  of 
every  nation,  of  all  tongues,  dead  or  liv¬ 
ing,  and  of  every  literature,  western  and 
oriental ;  who  has  pursued  all  the  specu¬ 
lations  of  science  to  their  last  term  ;  who 
has  lived  in  all  orders  of  society,  and 
observed  man  in  every  phase  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  who  has  a  penetrative  intellect 
which  enables  him  to  follow  as  by  intui¬ 
tion  the  most  profound  of  all  questions, 
and  a  power  of  communicating  with  pre¬ 
cision  the  most  abstruse  ideas;  whose 
wealth  would  make  Monte  Christo  seem 
a  pauper;  who  is  so  far  above  his  race 
that  woman  seems  to  him  a  toy,  and  man 
a  machine, — this  thrice-miraculous  Sido- 
nia,  who  can  yet  stoop  from  his  elevation 
to  win  a  steeple-chase  from  the  Gentiles, 
or  return  their  hospitality  by  an  exqui¬ 
site  dinner,  is  the  fitting  depository  of  the 
precious  secret.  No  one  can  ever  accuse 
Mr.  Disraeli  of  a  want  of  audacity.  He 
does  not,  like  weaker  men,  shrink  from 
introducing  men  of  genius  because  he  is 
afraid  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  make 
them  talk  in  character;  and  when,  in 
Venetia,  he  introduces  Byron  and  Shel¬ 
ley,  he  is  kind  enough  to  write  poetry 
for  them,  which  produces  as  great  an 
effect  as  the  original. 

And  now  having  a  true  prophet,  hav¬ 
ing  surrounded  hin^with  a  band  of  disci¬ 
ples,  so  that  the  transmitted  rays  of  wis¬ 
dom  may  be  bearable  to  our  mortal  eyes, 
we  expect  some  result  worthy  of  this 
startling  machinery.  Let  the  closed 
casket  open,  and  the  iruigic  light  stream 
forth  to  dazzle  the  gazing  world.  We 
know,  alas !  too  well  that  our  expecta¬ 
tion  cannot  be  satisfied.  There  is  not 
any  secret  doctrine  in  politics.  Boling- 
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broke  may  have  been  a  very  clever  man, 
but  he  could  not  see  through  a  stone 
wall.  'I'he  whole  hypothesis  is  too  ex¬ 
travagant  to  admit  of  any  downright 
prosaic  interpretation.  But  something 
might  surely  be  done  for  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  if  not  for  the  reason.  Some  mystic 
formula  might  be  pronounced  which 
might  pass  sufficiently  well  for  an  oracle 
so  long  as  we  are  in  the  charmed  world 
of  fiction.  Let  Sidonia  only  repeat  some 
magniloquent  gnome  from  Greek,  or 
Hebrew,  or  German  philosophers,  give 
us  a  scrap  of  Hegel  or  of  the  Talmud, 
and  we  will  willingly  take  it  to  be  the 
real  thing  for  imaginative  purposes,  as 
we  allow  ourselves  to  believe  that  some 
theatrical  goblet  really  contains  a  fluid 
of  magical  efficacy.  Unluckily,  how¬ 
ever,!  and  the  misfortune  illustrates  the 
incovenience  of  combining  politics  with 
fiction,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  something  to 
say,  and  still  more  Unluckily  that  some¬ 
thing  was  a  mere  nothing.  It  was  the 
creed  of  Young  England;  and  even 
greater  imaginative  power  might  have 
failed  in  the  effort  to  instil  even  tempo¬ 
rary  vitality  into  that  flimsy  collection 
of  sham  beliefs.  A  mere  sentimentalist 
might  possibly  have  introduced  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  impress  us  at  least  with 
his  own  sincerity.  But  how  is  such  doc¬ 
trine  to  be  uttered  by  lips  which  are,  at 
the  same  time,  pouring  out  the  shrewdest 
of  sarcasms  against  politicians  who,  if 
more  pachydermatous,  were  at  least  more 
manly  In  a  newfangled  church,  amidst 
incense  and  genuflexions  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  millinery,  one  may  listen  patiently  to 
a  ritualist  sermon ;  but  no  mortal  skill 
could  make  ritualism  sound  plausible  in 
regions  to  which  the  outer  air  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  is  fairly  admitted.  The  only 
mode  of  escape  is'  by  slurring  over  the 
doctrine,  or  by  proclaiming  it  with  an 
air  of  burlesque.  Mr.  Disraeli  keeps 
most  dexterously  in  the  region  of  the 
ambiguous.  He  does  at  least  produce 
his  political  wares  with  a  certain  aplomb  ; 
but  a  doubtful  smile  about  his  lips  en¬ 
courages  some  of  the  spectators  to  fancy 
that  he  estimates  their  value  pretty  ac¬ 
curately.  His  last  book  of  Coningsby 
opens  with  a  Christmas  scene  worthy  of 
an  illustrated  keepsake.  We  have  but¬ 
tery-hatches,  and  beef,  and  ale,  and  red 
cloaks,  and  a  lord  of  misrule,  and  a  hob¬ 


by-horse,  and  a  boar’s  head  with  a  can¬ 
ticle.  ' 

“  Caput  apri  defero. 

Reddens  laudes  domino,” 

sing  the  noble  ladies,  and  we  are  left  to 
wonder  whether  Mr.  Disraeli  blushed  or 
sneered  as  he  wrote.  Certainly  we  find 
it  hard  to  recognise  the  minister  who 
proposes  to  put  down  ritualism  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  He  does  his  very 
best  to  be  serious,  and  anticipates  critics 
by  a  passing  blow  at  the  utilitarians; 
but  we  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
the  blow  is  mere  swagger  to  keep 
up  his  courage,  or  perhaps  a  covert 
hint  that  though  he  can  at  times  fool 
his  friends,  he  is  not  a  man  to  be  trifled 
with  by  his  enemies.  What^  we  must 
ask,  would  Sidonia  say  to  this  dreariest 
of  all  shams?  When  Coningsby  meets 
Sidonia  in  the  forest,  and  expresses  a 
wish  to  see  Athens,  the  mysterious 
stranger  replies,  “  The  age  of  ruins  is 
past;  have  you  seen  Manchester?” 
It  would,  indeed,  be  absurd  to  in¬ 
fer  that  Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  see 
the  weak  side  of  Manchester.  After 
dilating,  in  Tancred,  upon  the  vitality  of 
Damascus,  he  observes,  “  As  yet  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  progress  have  not  been  able  ex¬ 
actly  to  reach  this  instance;  but  it  is 
said  that  they  have  great  faith  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  Birkenhead.”  Perhaps  the  true 
sentiment  is  that  the  Semitic  races,  the 
unchangeable  depositaries  of  eternal 
principles,  look  with  equal  indifference 
upon  the  mushroom  growths  of  Aryan 
civilisation,  whether  an  Athens  or  a 
Birkenhead  be  the  product,  but  admit 
that  the  living  has  so  far  an  advantage 
over  the  dead.  To  find  the  moral  of 
Coningsby  may  be  impracticable,  and  is 
at  any  rate  irrelevant.  The  way  to  en¬ 
joy  it  is  to  look  at  the  world  through 
the  eyes  of  Sidonia.  The  world — at 
least,  the  Gentile  world — is  a  farce. 
Ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  are 
fools.  Some  are  prosy  and  reasoning 
fools,  and  make  excellent  butts  for  sting¬ 
ing  sarcasms;  others  are  flighty  and  im¬ 
aginative  fools,  and  can  best  be  ridicul¬ 
ed  by  burlesquing  their  folly.  As  for 
the  hundredth  man — the  youthful  Co¬ 
ningsby  or  Tancred — his  enthusiasm  is 
refreshing,  and  his  talent  undeniable; 
let  us  watch  his  game,  applaud  his  ta¬ 
lents,  and  always  remember  that  great  ta- 
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lent  is  almost  as  necessary  for  consum¬ 
mate  folly  as  for  consummate  success. 
Adopting  such  maxims,  we  can  enjoy 
Coningsby  throughout ;  for  we  need  not 
care  whether  we  are  laughing  at  the  au¬ 
thor  or  with  him.  We  may  heartily  en¬ 
joy  his  admirable  flashes  of  wit,  and, 
when  he  takes  a  serious  tone,  may  oscil¬ 
late  agreeably  between  the  beliefs  that 
he  is  in  solemn  earnest,  or  in  his  bitter¬ 
est  humor ;  only  we  must  not  quite  for¬ 
get  that  the  farce  has  a  touch  in  it  of 
tragedy,  and  that  there  is  a  real  mystery 
somewhere.  Satire,  pure  and  simple, 
becomes  wearisome.  If  a  latent  sense 
of  humor  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  se¬ 
rious  man  from  becoming  a  bore,  it  is 
still  more  true  that  some  serious  creed, 
however  misty  and  indefinte,  is  required 
to  raise  the  mere  mocker  into  a  genuine 
satirist.  That  is  the  use  of  Sidonia.  He 
is  ostensibly  but  a  subordinate  figure, 
and  yet,  if  we  struck  him  out,  the  whole 
composition  would  be  thrown  out  of  har¬ 
mony.  Looking  through  his  eyes,  we 
can  laugh,  but  we  laugh  with  that  sense 
of  dignity  which  arises  out  of  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  secret  wisdom,  shadowy 
and  indefinite  in  the  highest  degree,  pe¬ 
rilously  apt  to  sound  like  nonsense  if 
cramped  by  a  definite  utterance,  but  yet 
casting  over  the  whole  picture  a  kind  of 
magical  coloring,  which  may  be  mere 
trickery  or  may  be  a  genuine  illumina¬ 
tion,  but  which,  whilst  we  are  not  too 
exacting,  brings  out  pleasant  and  per¬ 
plexing  effects.  The  lights  and  shadows 
fluctuate,  and  solid  forms  melt  provok- 
ingly  into  mist ;  but  we  must  learn  to  en¬ 
joy  the  uncertain  twilight  which  prevails 
on  the  borderland  between  romance  and 
reality,  if  we  would  enjoy  the  ambiguities 
and  the  ironies  and  the  mysteries  of  Co¬ 
ningsby. 

The  other  two  parts  of  the  trilogy 
show  the  same  qualities,  but  in  different 
proportions.  Sibyl  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
what  its  author  calls  “  an  accurate  and 
never  exaggerated  picture  of  a  remarka¬ 
ble  period  in  our  social  history.”  We 
need  not  inquire  into  the  accuracy.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  in  this  particular 
department  Mr.  Disraeli  shows  himself 
capable  of  rivalling  in  force  and  vivaci¬ 
ty  the  best  of  those  novelists  who  have 
tried  to  turn  blue-books  upon  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people  into  sparkling  fiction. 
If  he  is  distinctly  below  the  few  novel¬ 


ists  of  truer  purpose  who  have  put  into 
an  artistic  shape  a  profound  and  first¬ 
hand  impression  of  those  social  condi¬ 
tions  which  statisticians  try  to  tabulate 
in  blue-books, — if  he  does  not  know 
Yorkshiremen  in  the  sense  in  which 
Miss  Bront^  knew  them,  or  in  which 
Scott  knew  the  borderers — he  can  write 
a  disguised  pamphlet  upon  the  effects  of 
trades’  unions  in  Sheffield  with  a  bril¬ 
liancy  which  might  excite  the  envy  of 
Mr.  Charles  Reade.  But  in  Tancred 
we  again  come  upon  the  true  vein  of 
mystery  in  which  is  Mr.  Disraeli’s  spe¬ 
cial  idiosyncrasy ;  and  the  effect  is  still 
more  bewildering  than  in  Coningsby. 
Giving  our  hands  to  our  singular  guide, 
we  are  to  be  led  into  the  most  secret 
place,  and  be  initiated  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  mystery.  Tancred  is  Coningsby 
once  more,  but  Coningsby  no  longer  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  profound  political  teaching 
of  Bolingbroke,  and  eager  to  know  the 
very  last  word  of  that  riddle  which,  once 
solved,  all  theological  and  social  and 
political  difficulties  will  become  plain. 
He  is  exalted  to  the  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
at  which  even  supernatural  machinery 
may  be  introduced  without  a  sense  of 
discord.  And  yet,  intentionally  or  from 
the  inevitable  conditions  of  the  scheme, 
the  satire  deepens  with  the  mystery; 
and  the  more  solemn  become  the  words 
and  gestures  of  our  high  priest,  the  more 
marked  becomes  his  ambiguous  air  of 
irony.  Good,  innocent  Tancred  fancies 
that  his  doubts  may  be  solved  by  an 
English  bishop;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  revels 
in  the  ludicrous  picture  of  a  young  man 
of  genius  taking  a  bishop  seriously.  Yet 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Tancred’s  own 
theory  sounds  to  the  vulgar  Saxon  even 
more  nonsensical  than  the  episcopal 
doctrine.  His  notion  is  that  “inspira¬ 
tion  is  not  only  a  divine  but  a  local 
quality,”  and  that  God  can  only  speak 
to  man  upon  the  soil  of  Palestine — a 
theory  which  has  afterwards  to  be 
amended  by  the  hypothesis  that,  even  in 
Palestine,  God  can  only  speak  to  a  man 
of  Semitic  race.  Lest  we  should  fan¬ 
cy  that  this  belief  contains  an  element 
of  irony,  it  is  approved  by  the  great  Si- 
donian ;  but  even  Sidonia  is  not  worthy 
of  the  deep  mysteries  before  us.  He 
intimates  to  Tancred  that  there  is  one 
from  whose  lips  even  he  himself  has  de¬ 
rived  the  sacred  knowledge.  The  Span- 
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ish  priest,  Alonzo  Lara,  Jewish  by  race, 
but,  as  a  Catholic  prelate,  imbued  with 
all  the  later  learning — a  member  of  that 
Church  which  was  founded  by  a  He¬ 
brew,  and  still  retains  some  of  the  “  mag¬ 
netic  influence*’ — this  great  man,  in 
whom  all  the  influences  thus  centre,  is 
the  only  worthy  hierophant.  And  thus, 
after  a  few  irresistible  blows  at  London 
society,  we  find  ourselves  fairly  on  the 
road  to  Palestine,  and  listen  for  the 
great  revelation.  We  scorn  the  remark 
of  the  simple  Lord  Milford,  that  there 
is  “absolutely  no  sport  of  any  kind” 
near  Jerusalem;  and  follow  Tancred 
where  his  ancestors  have  gone  before 
him.  We  bend  in  reverence  before  the 
empty  tomb  of  the  divine  prince  of  the 
house  of  David,  and  fall  into  ecstasies  in 
the  Garden  of  Bethany.  Solace  comes, 
but  no  inspiration.  Though  the  marvel¬ 
lous  Lara  is  briefly  introduced,  and 
though  a  beautiful  young  woman  comes 
straight  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and 
asks  the  insoluble  question,  What  would 
have  become  of  the  Atonement,  if  the 
Jews  had  not  persuaded  the  Romans  to 
crucify  Jesus.’  we  are  still  tantalized  by 
the  promised  revelation,  which  melts  be¬ 
fore  us  like  a  mirage.  Once,  indeed,  on 
the  sacred  mountain  of  Sinai,  a  vision 
greets  the  weary  pilgrim,  in  which  a 
guardian  angel  talks  in  the  best  style  of 
Sidonia  or  Mr.  Disraeli.  But  we  are 
constantly  distracted  by  our  guide’s  ir¬ 
resistible  propensity  for  a  little  political 
satire.  A  Syrian  Vivian  Grey  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  us,  whose  intrigues  are  as  au¬ 
dacious  and  as  futile  as  those  of  his  En¬ 
glish  p'arallel,  but  whose  office  seems  to 
be  the  purely  satirical  one  of  interpret¬ 
ing  Tancred’s  lofty  dreams  into  political 
intrigues  suited  to  a  shrewd  but  ignorant 
Oriental.  Once  we  are  convinced  that 
the  promise  is  to  be  fulfilled.  Tancred 
reaches  the  strange  tribe  of  the  Ansarey, 
shrouded  in  a  more  than  Chinese  seclu¬ 
sion.  Can  they  be  the  guardians  of  the 
“Asian  mystery”?  To  our  amazement 
it'turns  out  that  they  are  of  the  faith  of 
Mr.  Phoebus  in  Lothair.  They  have 
preserved  the  old  gods  of  paganism ; 
and  their  hopes,  which  surely  cannot  be 
those  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  are  that  the  world 
will  again  fall  prostrate  before  Apollo 
(who  has  a  striking  likeness  to  Tancred) 
or  Astarte.  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  or 
does  it  all  mean  anything?  The  most 


solemn  revelation  has  been  given  by  that 
mysterious  figure  which  appeared  in  Si¬ 
nai,  in  “the  semblance  of  one  who, 
though  not  young,  was  still  untouched 
by  time ;  a  countenance  like  an  Oriental 
night,  dark  yet  lustrous,  mystical  yet 
clear.  Thought,  rather  than  melancho¬ 
ly,  spoke  from  the  pensive  passion  of 
his  eyes;  while  on  his  lofty  forehead 
glittered  a  star  that  threw  a  solemn  ra¬ 
diance  on  the  repose  of  his  majestic 
forehead.”  After  explaining  that  he  was 
the  Angel  of  .Arabia,  this  personage  told 
Tancred  to  “announce  the  sublime  and 
solacing  doctrine  of  Theocratic  Equali¬ 
ty.”  But  when  Tancred,  after  his  start¬ 
ling  adventures,  got  back  to  Jerusalem, 
he  found  his  anxious  parents,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Bellamont,  accompanied 
by  the  triumvirate  of  bear-leaders  which 
their  solicitude  had  appointed  to  look 
after  him — Colonel  Brace,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bernard,  and  Dr.  Roby.  .And  thus  the 
novel  ends  like  the  address  of  Miss  Ho¬ 
miny.  “Out  laughs  the  stern  philoso¬ 
pher,”  or,  shall  we  say,  the  incarnation 
of  commonplace,  “What,  ho!  arrest  me 
that  wandering  agency ;  and  so,  the  vis¬ 
ion  fadeth.”  Theocratic  equality  has 
not  yet  taken  its  place  as  an  electioneer¬ 
ing  cry. 

Has  our  guide  been  merely  blowing 
bubbles  for  our  infantile  amusement  ? 
Surely  he  has  been  too  solemn.  We 
could  have  sworn  that  some  of  the  pas¬ 
sages  were  written,  if  not  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  at  least  with  a  genuine  sensibi¬ 
lity  to  the  solemn  and  romantic  elements 
of  life.  C  r  was  he  carried  away  for  a 
time  into  real  mysticism  for  which  he 
seeks  to  apologize  by  adopting  the  tone 
of  the  man  of  the  world  ?  Surely  his 
satire  is  too  keen,  even  when  it  causes 
the  collapse  of  his  own  fancies.  Even 
Coningsby  and  Lord  Marney,  the  heroes 
of  the  former  novels,  appear  in  “Tan¬ 
cred  ”  as  shrewd  politicians,  and  obvi¬ 
ously  Tancred  will  accept  the  family  seat 
when  he  gets  back  to  his  paternal  man¬ 
sion.  We  can  only  solve  the  problem, 
if  we  are  prosaic  enough  to  insist  upon 
a  solution,  by  accepting  the  theory  of  a 
double  consciousness,  and  resolving  to 
pray  with  the  mystic  and  sneer  with  the 
politician  as  the  fit  takes  us.  It  is  an 
equal  proof  of  intellectual  dulness  to  be 
dead  to  either  aspect  of  things.  Let  us 
agree  that  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  world 
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of  fancy  or  in  the  world  of  blue-books  is 
a  qualification  for  a  keener  enjoyment 
of  the  other,  and  not  brutally  attempt  to 
sever  them  by  fixed  lines.  Each' ...is  best 
seen  in  the  light  reflected  from  the  oth¬ 
er,  and  we  had  best  admit  without  ask¬ 
ing  awkward  questions;  but  they  are 
blended  after  a  perfectly  original  fash¬ 
ion  in  the  strange  phantasmagoria  of 
Tancred.”  l.,et  the  images  of  crusaders 
and  modern  sportsmen,  Hebrew  doctors 
and  classical  artists,  mediaeval  monks  and 
Anglican  bishops,  perform  their  strange 
antics  before  us,  and  the  scenery  shift 
from  Manchester  to  Damascus,  or  Pall 
Mall  to  Bethany,*in  obedience  to  laws 
dictated  by  the  fancy  instead  of  the  rea¬ 
son  ;  let  each  of  the  motley  actors  be. 
alternately  the  sham  and  the  reality, 
and  our  moods  shift  as  arbitrarily  from 
grave  to  gay,  from  high-strung  enthusi¬ 
asm  to  mocking  cynicism,  and  we  shall 
witness  a  performance  which  is  always 
amusing  and  original,  and  sometimes 
even  poetical,  and  of  which  only  the 
harshest  realist  will  venture  to  whisper 
that,  after  all,  it  is  a  mere  mystification. 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  stories  in  which 
the  critic,  however  anxious  to  observe 
the  purely  literary  aspect,  is  constant¬ 
ly  tempted  to  diverge  into  the  political 
or  theological  theories  suggested.  The 
“trilogy”  was  composed  after  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  had  become  a  force  in  politics,  and 
the  didactic  tendency  is  constantly  ob¬ 
truding  itself.  In  the  period  between 
Vivian  Grey  (1826-7)  and  Coningsby 
(1844)  he  had  published  several  novels 
in  which  the  prophet  is  lost,  or  nearly 
lost,  in  the  artist.  Of  the  Wondrous 
Tale  of  Alroy  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it 
is  a  very  spirited  attempt  to  execute  an 
impossible  task.  All  historical  novels — 
with  one  or  two  doubtful  exceptions — 
are  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,  and  when 
the  history  is  so  remote  from  any  asso¬ 
ciation  with  modern  feeling,  even  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  vivacity  is  not  able  to  convert 
shadows  into  substances.  An  opposite 
error  disturbs  one’s  appreciation  of  Ve- 
netia.  Byron  and  Shelley  were  alto¬ 
gether  too  near  to  the  writer  to  be  made 
into  heroes  of  fiction.  The  portraits 
are  pale  beside  the  originals ;  and 
though  Lord  Cadurcis  and  Marmion 
Herbert  may  have  been  happier  men 
than  their  prototypes,  they  are  certainly 
not  so  interesting.  Henrietta  Temple 


and  Contarini  Fleming  may  count  as 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  most  satisfactory  perform¬ 
ances.  He  has  worked  without  any  se¬ 
condary  political  purpose,  and  has 
therefore,  produced  more  harmonious 
results.  The  aim  is  ambitious,'  but  con¬ 
sistent.  Contarini  Fleming  is  the  record 
of  the  development  of  a  poetic  nature — 
a  theme,  as  we  are  told,  “  virgin  in  the 
imaginative  literature  of  every  country.” 
The  praises  of  Goethe,  of  Beckford,  and 
of  Heine  gave  a  legitimate  satisfaction 
to  its  author.  Henrietta  Temple  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  a  love-story  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple.  Love  and  poetry  are  certainly 
themes  worthy  of  the  highest  art;  and 
if  Mr.  Disraeli’s  art  be  not  the  highest, 
it  is  more  effective  when  freed  from  the 
old  alloy.  The  same  intellectual  tem¬ 
perament  is  indeed  perceptible,  though 
in  this  different  field  it  does  not  produce 
quite  the  same  results.  One  prominent 
tendency  connects  all  his  stories.  When 
Lothair  made  its  appearance,  critics 
were  puzzled,  not  only  by  the  old  pro¬ 
blem  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  writer, 
but  by  the  extraordinary  love  of*  glitter. 
Were  the  palaces  and  priceless  jewels 
and  vast  landed  estates  distributed  with 
such  reckless  profusion  among  the  char¬ 
acters,  intended  as  a  covert  satire  upon 
the  vulgar  English  worship  of  wealth,  or 
did  they  imply  a  genuine  instinct  for  the 
sumptuous?  Mr.  Disraeli  would  appa¬ 
rently  parody  the  old  epitaph,  and  write 
upon  the  monument  of  every  ducal  mil¬ 
lionaire,  “Of  such  are  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.”  Vast  landed  estates  and  the 
Christian  virtues,  according  to  him,  nat¬ 
urally  go  together;  and  he  never  dis¬ 
misses  a  hero  without  giving  him  such  a 
letter  of  credit  as  Sidonia  bestowed  upon 
Tancred.  “  If  the  youth  who  bears  this 
requires  advances,  let  him  have  as  much 
gold  as  would  make  the  right-hand  lion 
on  the  first  step  of  the  throne  of  Solo¬ 
mon  the  king;  and  if  he  wants  more, 
let  him  have  as  much  as  would  form  the 
lion  that  is  on  the  left ;  and  so  on 
through  every  stair  of  the  royal  seat.” 
The  theory  that  so  keen  a  satirist  of  hu¬ 
man  follies  must  have  been  more  or  less 
ironical  in  his  professed  admiration  for 
boundless  wealth,  though  no  doubt 
tempting,  is  probably  erroneous.  The 
simplest  explanation  is  most  likely  to  be 
the  truest.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  a  real,  un¬ 
feigned  delight  in  simple  splendor,  in 
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“  ropes  of  pearls,”  in  priceless  diamonds, 
gorgeous  clothing,  and  magnificent  furni¬ 
ture.  The  phenomenon  is  curious,  but 
not  uncommon.  One  may  sometimes 
find  an  epicure  who  still  retains  an  in¬ 
fantile  taste  for  sweetmeats,  and  is  not 
afraid  to  avow  it.  Experience  of  the 
world  has  taught  Mr.  Disraeli  the  hollow¬ 
ness  of  some  objects  of  his  early  admira¬ 
tion,  but  it  has  not  so  dulled  his  palate 
as  to  make  pure  splendor  insipid  to  his 
taste.  It  is  as  easy  to  call  this  love  of 
glitter  vulgar,  as  to  call  his  admiration 
for  dukes  snobbish ;  but  the  passion  is 
too  sincere  to  deserve  any  harsh  name. 
Why  should  not  a  man  have  a  taste  for 
the  society  of  dukes,  or  take  a  child’s 
pleasure  in  bright  colors  for  their  own 
sake  ?  There  is  nothing  intrinsically 
virtuous  in  preferring  a  dinner  of  herbs 
to  the  best  French  cookery.  So  long  as 
the  taste  is  thoroughly  genuine,  and  is 
not  gratified  at  the  cost  of  unworthy 
concessions,  it  ought  not  to  be  offensive. 

Mr.  Disraeli’s  pictures  may  be,  or  ra¬ 
ther  thfy  certainly  are,  too  gaudy  in 
their  coloring,  because  his  lavish  splen¬ 
dor  is  evidently  prompted  by  a  frank 
artistic  impulse  and  certainly  implies  no 
grovelling  before  the  ordinary  British 
duke.  It  is  this  love  of  splendor,  it 
may  be  said  parenthetically,  combined 
with  his  admiration  for  the  non-scientific 
type  of  intellect,  which  makes  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church  so  strangely  fasci¬ 
nating  for  Mr.  Disraeli.  His  most  vir¬ 
tuous  heroes  and  heroines  are  members 
of  old  and  enormously  rich  Catholic  fa¬ 
milies.-  His  poet,  Contarini  Fleming, 
falls  prostrate  before  the  splendid  shrines 
of  a  Catholic  chapel,  all  his  senses  intox¬ 
icated  by  solemn  music  and  sweet  in¬ 
cense  and  perfect  pictures.  Lothair, 
wanting  a  Sidonia,  only  escaped  by  a 
kind  of  miracle  from  the  attractions  of 
Rome.  The  sensibility  to  such  influ¬ 
ences  has  a  singular  effect  upon  his  modes 
of  representing  passion.  He  has  frank¬ 
ly  explained  his  theory.  The  peasant- 
noble  of  Wordsworth  had  learnt  to  know 
love  “  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie,”  and 
a  long  catena  of  poetical  authorities 
might  be  adduced  in  support  of  the 
principle.  That  is  not  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
view.  “  Love,”  he  says,  “  that  can  illu¬ 
mine  the  dark  hovel  and  the  dismal  gar¬ 
ret,  that  sheds  a  ray  of  enchanting  light 
over  the  close  and  busy  city,  seems  to 


mount  with  a  lighter  and  more  glittering 
pinion  in  an  atmosphere  as  bright  as  its 
own  plumes.  Fortunate  the  youth,  the 
romance  of  whose  existeifce  is  placed  in 
a  scene  befitting  its  fair  and  marvellous 
career  ;  fortunate  the  passion  that  is 
breathed  in  palaces,  amid  the  ennobling 
creations  of  surrounding  art,  and  quits 
the  object  of  its  fond  solicitude  amidst 
perfumed  gardens  and  in  the  shade  of 
green  and  silent  woods  ” — woods,  that 
is,  which  ornament  the  stately  parks  of 
the  aforesaid  palaces.  All  Mr.  Disrae¬ 
li’s  passionate  lovers — and  they  are  very 
passionate — are  provided  with  fitting 
scenery.  The  exquisite  Sibyl  is  allow¬ 
ed,  by  way  of  exception,  to  present  her¬ 
self  for  a  moment  in  the  graceful  char¬ 
acter  of  a  sister  of  charity  relieving  a 
poor  family  in  their  garret ;  but  we  can 
detect  at  once  the  stamp  of  noble  blood 
in  every  gesture,  and  a  coronet  is  ready 
to  descend  upon  her  celestial  brow.  Ev¬ 
erywhere  else  we  make  love  in  gilded 
palaces,  to  born  princesses  in  gorgeous 
apparel;  terraced  gardens,  with  spring¬ 
ing  fountains  and  antique  statues,  are  in 
the  background ;  or  at  least  an  ancestral 
castle,  with  long  galleries  filled  with  the 
armor  born  by  our  ancestors  to  the 
Holy  Land,  rises  in  cheery  state,  waiting 
to  be  restored  on  a  scale  of  uni)iecedent- 
ed  magnificence  by  the  dower  of  our  af¬ 
fianced  brides.  And,  of  course,  the  pas¬ 
sion  is  suitable^  to  such  accessories. 
“There  is  no  love  but  at  first  sight,”* 
says  Mr.  Disraeli  and,  indeed,  love 
at  first  sight  is  alone  natural  to  such  be¬ 
ings,  on  whom  beauty  and  talent  have 
been  j)oured  out  as  lavishly  as  wealth, 
and  who  need  never  condescend  to 
thoughts  of  their  natural  needs.  It  is 
the  love  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  amidst  the 
gardens  of  Verona;  or  rather  ihe  love 
of  Aladdin  of  the  wondrous  lamp  for 
some  incomparable  beauty,  deserving  to 
be  enshrined  in  a  palace  erected  by  the 
hands  of  genii.  The  passion  of  the  lov¬ 
er  must  be  vivid  and  splendid  enough  to 
stand  out  worthily  against  so  gorgeous  a 
background ;  and  it  must  flash  and  glit¬ 
ter,  and  dazzle  our  commoni)lace  intel¬ 
lects. 

In  the  Arabian  Nights  the  lover  re- 


*  “  He  never  loved  that  loved  not  at  first 
sight,”  says  Marlowe,  and  Shakespeare  after 
him. 
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peats  a  passage  of  poetry  and  then  faints 
from  emotion,  and  Mr.  Disraeli’s  lovers 
are  apt  to  be  as  demonstrative  and  un¬ 
governable  in  their  behavior.  Their 
happy  audacity  makes  us  forget  some 
little  defects  in  their  conduct.  Take, 
for  example,  the  model  love-story  in 
Henrietta  Temple.  Told  by  a  cold  and 
unimaginative  person,  it  would  run  to 
the  following  effect ; — Ferdinand  Armine 
w'as  the  heir  of  a  decayed  Catholic  fam¬ 
ily.  Going  into  the  army,  he  raised 
great  sums,  like  other  thoughtless  young 
men,  on  the  strength  of  his  expecta¬ 
tions  from  his  maternal  grandfather,  a 
rich  nobleman.  The  grandfather,  dy¬ 
ing,  left  his  property  to  Armine’s  cou¬ 
sin,  Katharine  Grandison.  Armine  in¬ 
stantly  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  his 
cousin  and  the  property,  and  his  credi¬ 
tors  were  quieted  by  news  of  his  engage¬ 
ment.  Meanwhile  he  met  Henrietta 
Temple,  and  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first 
sight.  In  spite  of  his  judicious  reti¬ 
cence,  Miss  Temple  heard  of  his  engage¬ 
ment  to  Miss  Grandison,  and  naturally 
broke  off  the  match.  She  fell  into  a 
consumption,  and  he  into  a  brain  fever. 
The  heroes  of  novels  are  never  the  worse 
for  a  brain  fever  or  two,  and  young  Ar¬ 
mine,  though  Miss  Grandison  becomes 
aware  of  the  'I'emple  episode,  has  judg¬ 
ment  enough  to  hide  it  from  everybody 
else,  and  the  first  engagement  is  not  os¬ 
tensibly  broken  off..  Nay,  Armine  still 
continues  to  raise  loans  on  the  strength 
of  it — a  proceeding  which  sounds  very 
like  obtaining  money  on  false  pre¬ 
tenses.  His  creditors,  however,  become 
more  pressing,  and  at  last  he  gets  into  a 
sponging-housc.  Meanwhile  Miss  Tem¬ 
ple  has  been  cured  of  her  consumption 
by  the  heir  to  a  dukedom,  and  herself 
becomes  the  greatest  heiress  in  England 
by  an  unexpected  betiuest.  She  returns 
from  Italy,  engaged  to  her  new  lover, 
and  hears  of  her  old  lover’s  misfortunes. 
And  then  a  “  happy  thought”  occurs  to 
the  two  pairs  of  lovers.  If  Miss  Tem- 
le’s  wealth  had  come  earlier,  she  might 
ave  married  Armine  at  first  :  why 
should  she  not  do  it  now  }  It  only  re¬ 
quires  an  exchange  of  lovers,  which  is 
instantly  effected.  The  heir  to  the  duke¬ 
dom  marries  the  rich  Miss  Grandison ; 
the  rich  Miss  Temple  marries  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Armine;  and  everybody  lives  in 
the  utmost  splendor  ever  aherwards. 


The  moral  to  this  edifying  narrative  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  given  by  the  waiter  at  the 
sponging-house.  “  It  is  only  poor  devils 
nabbed  for  their  fifties  and  their  hun¬ 
dreds  that  are  ever  done  up,”  says  this 
keen  observer.  “  A  nob  was  never  nab¬ 
bed  for  the  sum  you  are,  sir,  and  never 
went  to  the  wall.  Trust  my  experience, 
I  never  knowed  such  a  thing.” 

This  judicious  observation,  translated 
into  the  language  of  art,  gives  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  secret.  His  “  nobs”  are  so  splen¬ 
did  in  their  surroundings,  such  a  magical 
light  of  w'ealth,  magnificence,  an(f  rheto¬ 
ric  is  thrown  upon  all  their  doings,  that 
w’e  are  cheated  into  sympathy.  Who  can 
be  hard  upon  a  young  man  whose  beha¬ 
vior  to  his  creditors  may  be  questiona¬ 
ble,  but  who  is  swept  away  in  such  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  gorgeous  hues.’  The  first  sight 
of  Miss  Temple  is  enough  to  reveal  her 
dazzling  complexion,  her  violet-tinted 
eyes,  her  lofty  and  pellucid  brow,  her  dark 
and  lustrous  locks.  Love  for  such  a  be¬ 
ing  is  the  “  transcendent  and  surpassing 
offspring  of  sheer  and  unpolluted  sym¬ 
pathy.”  It  is  a  rapture  and  a  madness; 
it  is  to  the  feelings  of  the  ordinary  mor¬ 
tal  what  sunlight  is  to  moonlight,  or  wine 
to  water. 

What  wonder  that  Armine,  “pale  and 
trembling,  withdrew  a  few  paces  from 
the  overwhelming  spectacle,  and  leant 
against  a  tree  in  a  chaos  of  emotion  ? 
A  delicious  and  maddening  impulse 
thrilled  his  frame ;  a  storm  raged  in  his 
soul;  a  big  drop  quivered  on  his  brow; 
and  a  slight  foam  played  upon  his  lip.” 
But  “  the  tumult  of  his  mind  gradually 
subsided ;  the  fleeting  memories,  the 
saddening  thoughts,  that  for  a  moment 
had  coursed  about  in  such  wild  order, 
vanished  and  melted  away,  and  a  feeling 
of  bright  serenity  succeeded — a  sense  of 
beauty  and  joy,  and  of  hovering  and  cir¬ 
cumambient  happiness.”  In  short,  he 
asked  the  lady  in  to  lunch.  That  is  the 
love  which  can  only  be  produced  in  pal¬ 
aces.  Your  Burns  may  display  some 
warmth  of  feeling  about  a  peasant-gitl, 
and  Wordsworth  cherish  the  domestic 
affections  in  a  cottage ;  but  for  the  daz¬ 
zling,  brilliant  forms  of  passion  we  must 
enter  the  world  of  magic,  where  dia¬ 
monds  are  as  plentiful  as  blackberries, 
and  all  surrounding  objects  are  turned 
to  gold  by  the  alchemy  of  an  excited  im¬ 
agination.  The  only  difference  is  that. 
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while  other  men  assume  that  the  com¬ 
monest  things  will  take  a  splendid'  co¬ 
lor  as  seen  through  a  lover’s  eyes,  Mr. 
Disraeli  takes  care  that  whatever  his  lov¬ 
ers  see  shall  have  a  splendid  coloring. 

Once  more,  if  we  consent  for  the  time 
to  take  our  author’s  view — and  that  is  a 
necessary  condition  for  enjoying  most 
literature — we  must  admit  the  vivacity 
and,  at  times,  the  real  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  rhetoric.  In  Contarini  Flem¬ 
ing  he  takes  a  still  more  ambitious  flight, 
and  with  considerable  success.  Fleming, 
the  embodiment  of  the  poetic  character, 
is, we  might  almost  say,  to  other  poets  what 
Armine  is  to  other  lovers.  He  has  the 
same  love  of  brilliant  t  ^'*cts,  and  the 
same  absence  of  genu'  i<'  tenderness. 
But  one  other  qualification  must  be 
made.  We  feel  some  doubts  as  to  his 
being  a  poet  at  all.  He  has  indeed  that 
amazing  vitality  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
endows  all  his  favorite  heroes,  and  in 
which  we  may  recognise  the  effervescence 
of  youthful  genius.  But  his  genius  is  so 
versatile  that  we  doubt  its  true  destina¬ 
tion.  His  first  literary  performance  is 
to  write  a  version  of  Vivian  Grey,  a 
reckless  and  successful  satire ;  his  most 
remarkable  escapade  is  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  students,  appa¬ 
rently  inspired  by  Schiller’s  Robbers  to 
emulate  the  career  of  Moor ;  his  great¬ 
est  feat  is  a  sudden  stroke  of  diplomacy 
which  enables  him  to  defeat  the  plans 
of  more  veteran  statesmen.  And  when 
he  has  gone  through  his  initiation,  woo¬ 
ed  and  won  his  marvellous  beauty,  and 
lost  her  in  an  ideal  island,  the  final 
shape  of  his  aspirations  is  curiously  cha¬ 
racteristic.  Having  become  rich  quite 
unexpectedly — for  he  did  not  know  that 
he  was  to  be  the  hero  of  one  of  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  novels — he  resolved  to  “  create  a 
paradise.”  He  bought  a  Palladian  pile, 
with  a  large  estate  and  beautiful  gar¬ 
dens.  In  this  beautiful  scene  he  intends 
to  erect  a  Saracenic  palace,  full  of  the 
finest  works  of  modern  and  ancient  art ; 
and  in  time  he  hopes  to  “  create  a  scene 
which  may  rival  in  beauty  and  variety, 
though  not  in  extent,  the  villa  of  Ha¬ 
drian,  whom  I  have  always  considered 
the  most  accomplished  and  sumptuous 
character  of  antiquity.”  He  has  alj|ii<Jy 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  tower  which  is  to 
rise  to  a  height  of  at  least  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  and  is  to  equal  in  solidity 


and  design  the  most  celebrated  works  of 
antiquity.  Certainly  the  scheme  is  mag¬ 
nificent  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  the  ambition 
which  one  might  have  expected  from  a 
poet.  Rather  it  is  the  design  of  a  man 
endowed  with  a  genuine  artistic  temper¬ 
ament,  but  with  a'strange  desire  to  leave 
some  showy  and  tangible  memorial  of  his 
labors.  His  ambition  is  not  to  stir  men’s 
souls  with  profound  thought,  or  to  soft¬ 
en  by  some  new  harmonies  the  weary 
complaints  of  suffering  humanity,  but  to 
startle  the  world  by  the  splendid  embo¬ 
diment  in  solid  marble  of  the  most  sump¬ 
tuous  dreams  of  a  cultivated  imagination. 
Contarini  Fleming,  indeed,  as  he  shows 
by  a  series  of  brilliant  traveller’s  sketch¬ 
es,  is  no  mean  master  of  what  may  be 
called  poetical  prose.  His  pictures  of 
life  and*  scenery  are  vivacious,  rapid, 
and  decisive.  In  later  years,  the  habit 
of  parliamentary  oratory  seems  to  have 
injured  Mr.  Disraeli’s  style.  In  Lothair 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  slipshod  verbiage. 
But,  in  these  earlier  stories,  the  style  is 
generally  excellent  till  it  becomes  too 
ambitious.  It  has  a  kind  of  metallic 
glitter,  brilliant,  sparkling  with  nume¬ 
rous  flashes  of  wit  and  fancy,  and  never 
wanting  in  sharpness  of  effect,  though  it 
may  be  deficient  in  delicacy.  Yet  the 
author,  who  is  of  necessity  to  be  partly 
identified  with  the  hero  of  Contarini 
Fleming,  is  distinctly  not  a  poet ;  and 
the  incapacity  is  most  evident  when  he 
endeavors  to  pass  the  inexorable  lim¬ 
its.  The  distinction  between  poetry  and 
rhetoric  is  as  profound  as  it  is  undefin- 
able.  A  true  poet,  as  possessing  an  ex¬ 
quisite  sensibility  to  the  capacities  of  his 
instrument,  does  not  try  to  get  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  metre  when  he  is  writing  with¬ 
out  its  restrictions  and  its  advantages. 
Mr.  Disraeli  shows  occasionally  a  want  of 
this  delicacy  of  perception  by  breaking 
into  a  kind  of  compromise  between  the 
two  which  can  only  be  called  Ossian- 
esque.  The  effect,  for  example,  of  such 
a  passage  as  the  following  is,  to  my 
taste  at  least,  simply  grotesque : — 

“  Still  the  coarser  onward  rushes ;  still 
his  mighty  heart  supports  him.  Season 
and  space,  the  glowing  soil,  the  burning 
ray,  yield  to  the  tempest  of  his  frame,  the 
thunder  of  his  nerves,  and  lightning  of 
his  veins. 

“  Food  or  water  they  have  none.  No 
genial  fount,  no  graceful  tree,  rise  with 
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their  pleasant  company.  Never  a  beast 
or  bird  is  there,  in  that  hoary  desert 
bare.  Nothing  breaks  the  almighty 
stillness.  Even  the  jackal’s  felon  cry 
might  seem  a  soothing  melody.  grey 
wild  cat,  with  snowy  whiskers,  out*  of  a 
withered  bramble  stealing,  with  a  youth¬ 
ful  snake  in  its  ivory  teeth,  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  gleams  with  glee.  This  is  their 
sole  society.” 

And  so  on.  Some  great  writers  have 
made  prose  as  melodious  as  verse ;  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  can  at  times  follow  their  ex¬ 
ample  successfully.  But  one  likes  to 
know  what  one  is  reading ;  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  queer  expression  is  as  if,  in 
the  centre  of  a  solemn  march,  were  incor¬ 
porated  a  few  dancing  steps,  d  propos 
to  nothing,  and  then  subsiding  into  a 
regular  pace.  -  Milton  wrote  grand  prose 
and  ^and  verse ;  but  you  are  never  un¬ 
certain  whether  a  fragment  of  Paradise 
Lost  may  not  have  been  inserted  by 
mere  accident  in  the  Areopagitica. 

Not  to  dwell  upon  such  minor  defects, 
nobody  can  read  Contarini  Fleming  or 
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Henrietta  Temple  without  recognising 
the  admirable  talent  and  exuberant  vi¬ 
tality  of  the  author.  They  have  the 
faults  of  juvenile  performances:  they 
are  too  gaudy;  the  author  has  been 
tempted  to  turn  aside  too  frequently  in 
search  of  some  brilliant  epigram ;  he  has 
mistaken  bombast  for  eloquence  and 
mere  flowery  brilliance  for  warmth  of 
emotion.  But  we  might  hope  that  long¬ 
er  experience  and  more  earnest  purpose 
might  correct  such  defects.  Alas !  in 
the  year  of  their  publication,  Mr.  Disra¬ 
eli  first  entered  Parliament.  His  next 
works  comprised  the  trilogy,  where  the 
artistic  aim  has  become  subordinate  to 
the  political  or  biological ;  and  some 
thirty  years  of  [parliamentary  labors  led 
to  Lothair,  of  which  it  is  easiest  to  as¬ 
sume  that  it  is  a  practical  joke  on  a  large 
scale,  or  a  prolonged  burlesque  upon 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  own  youthful  performan¬ 
ces.  May  one  not  lament  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  a  promising  novelist  into  a  prime 
minister  } — Fortnightly  Rernew. 
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An  American  astronomer  of  great  em¬ 
inence  has  recently  suggested  a  very 
startling  theory  respecting  the  Sun,  pre¬ 
senting  that  orb  to  our  contemplation 
as,  literally,  a  mere  bubble,  though  a 
splendid  one  and  of  stupendous  dimen¬ 
sions.  If  this  theory  were  only  advanc¬ 
ed  as  a  speculation,  a  crude  notion  as  to 
what  might  be,  we  should  not  care  to 
discuss  it  in  these  pages.  But  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  has  been  based  on  a  very  careful 
discussion  of  facts,  and  aflbrds,  -on  the 
whole,  a  readier  explanation  of  certain 
observed  appearances  than  any  other 
which  has  been  suggested.  We  propose, 
therefore,  briefly  to  describe  the  pheno¬ 
mena  on  which  the  theory  is  founded, 
and  then  to  sketch  the  theory  itself, 
and  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
consequences  which  must  be  accepted 
along  with  it,  should  it  be  admitted. 

But  first,  we  shall  present  some  of  the 
ideas  which  very  eminent  astronomers 
have  entertained  respecting  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  that  glowing  surface  which  astro¬ 
nomers  call  the  Solar  Photosphere.  It 
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will  be  seen  that  the  bubble  theory  of 
the  sun  has  been  far  surpassed  in  auda¬ 
city  by  former  speculations  respecting 
the  great  central  luminary  of  our  sys¬ 
tem. 

Sir  W.  Herschel,  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  observations  of  the  sun,  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  the  assumption,  which  perhaps 
appears  a  natural  one,  that  the  sun  has  a 
solid  globe  around  which  lies  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  a  complex  nature.  We  shall 
presently  describe  his  strange  ideas  re¬ 
specting  the  nature  of  the  solar  globe ; 
but  it  will  be  well  to  quote  first  his  views 
as  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  and  the 
analogies  he  recognised  between  the 
sun’s  atmosphere  and  the  earth’s.  “  The 
earth,”  he  said,  in  a  passage  explaining 
his  view  as  to  the  solar  spots,  “  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  atmosphere  composed  of 
various  elastic  fluids.  The  sun  also  has 
its  atnap^phere,  and  if  some  of  the  fluids 
which  eflter  into  its  composition  should 
be  of  a  shining  brilliancy,  while  others 
are  nearly  transparent,  any  temporary 
cause  which  may  remove  the  lucid  fluid 
44 
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will  permit  us  to  see  the  body  of  the  sun 
through  the  transparent  ones.  If  an  ob¬ 
server  were  placed  on  the  moon  he 
would  see  the  solid  body  of  our  earth 
only  in  those  places  where  the  transpa¬ 
rent  fluids  of  the  atmosphere  would  per¬ 
mit  him.  In  others  the  opaque  vapors 
would  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun  with¬ 
out  permitting  his  view  to  penetrate  to 
the  surface  of  our  globe.  He  would 
probably  also  find  that  our  planet  had 
occasionally  some  shining  fluids  in  its 
atmosphere,  as,  not  unlikely,  some  of  our 
northern  lights  might  attract  his  notice, 
if  they  happened  in  the  unenlightened 
part  of  the  earth,  and  were  seen  by  him 
in  his  long  dark  night.”  He  goes  on 
to  show  how  the  various  phenomena  of 
sun  spots  can  be  explained  by  the  theo¬ 
ry  that  they  are  due  to  the  occasional 
\  and  temporary  removal  of  the  shining 
atmosphere  from  parts  of  the  sun.  “  In 
the  year  rygr,”  he  proceeds,  “I  examin¬ 
ed  a  large  spot  in  the  sun,  and  found  it 
evidently  depressed  below  the  level  of 
the  surface ;  about  the  third  part  was  a 
broad  margin  or  plain  of  considerable 
extent,  less  bright  than  the  sun,  and  also 
lower  than  its  surface.  This  plain  seem¬ 
ed  to  rise,  with  shelving  sides,  up  to  the 
place  where  it  joined  the  level  of  the 
surface.  How  very  ill  would  this  agree 
with  the  old  ideas  of  solid  bodies  bob¬ 
bing  up  and  down  in  a  fiery  liquid,  with 
the  smoke  of  volcanoes,  or  scum  upon  an 
ocean;  and  how  easily  is  it  explained 
upon  our  foregoing  theory.  The  remov¬ 
al  of  the  shining  atmosphere,  which  per¬ 
mits  us  to  see  the  sun,  must  naturally  be 
attended  with  a  gradual  diminution  on 
its  borders.  An  instance  of  a  similar 
kind  we  have  daily  before  us,  when, 
through  an  opening  of  a  cloud,  we  see 
the  sky,  which  generally  is  attended  by 
a  surrounding  haziness  of  some  short  ex¬ 
tent.” 

He  was  led  by  considerations  such  as 
these  to  conceive  that  the  real  body  of 
the  sun  is  neither  illuminated  nor  heat¬ 
ed  to  any  remarkable  degree,  and  may, 
in  fact,  be  habitable.  “  The  sun,  viewed 
in  this  light,”  he  said,  “  appears  to  be 
nothing  else  that  a  very  eminent,  large, 
and  lucid  planet,  evidently  the  first,  or, 
in  strictness  of  speaking,  the  only  pri- 
maiy  one  of  our  system,  all  others  being 
truly  secondary  to  it.  Its  similarity  to 
the  other  globes  of  the  solar  system  with 


regard  to  its  solidity,  its  atmosphere, 
and  its  diversified  surface ;  the  rotation 
upon  its  axis,  and  the  fall  of  heavy  bo¬ 
dies,  lead  us  on  to  suppose  that  it  is 
most  probably  also  inhabited,  like  the 
rest  of  the  planets,  by  beings  whose  or¬ 
gans  are  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circubi- 
stances  of  that  vast  globe.  Whatever 
fanciful  poets  may  say  in  making  the  sun 
the  abode  of  blessed  spirits,  or  angry 
moralists  devise  in  pointing  it  out  as  a 
fit  place  for  the  punishment  of  the  wick¬ 
ed,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any 
other  foundations  than  mere  opinion  and 
vague  surmise ;  but  now  I  think  myself 
authorised,  upon  astronomical  principles^ 
to  propose  the  sun  as  an  inhabitable 
world,  and  am  persuaded  that  my  obser¬ 
vations,  and  the  conclusions  I  have 
drawn  from  them,  are  fully  sufficient  to 
answer  every  objection  that  may  be 
made  against  it.” 

Before  passing  from  the  views  of  the 
greatest  observational  astronomer  that 
ever  lived,  we  shall  venture  to  quote  yet 
another  passage,  to  show  on  what  feeble 
arguments  he  was  content  to  rely,  when 
this  favorite  theory  of  his  was  in  ques¬ 
tion.  He  pictures  to  himself  and  his 
readers  how  the  inhabitants  of  our 
moon,  and  of  the  moons  circling  round 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus,  considering 
the  offices  discharged  by  those  planets, 
might  be  led  to  regard  their  primaries  as 
“  mere  attractive  centres,  to  direct  their 
revolutions,  and  to  supply  them  w'ith  re¬ 
flected  light  in  the  absence  of  direct  illu¬ 
mination.”  “Ought  we  not,”  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  seriously  to  demand,**  to  condemn 
their  ignorance  as  proceeding  from  want 
of  attention  and  proper  reflection  ?  It 
is  very  true  that  the  earth  and  those 
other  planets  that  have  satellites  about 
them,  perform  all  the  offices  that  have 
been  named  for  the  inhabitants  of  these 
little  globes ;  but  to  us  who  live  upon 
one  of  these  planets,  their  reasonings 
cannot  but  appear  very  defective,  when 
we  see  what  a  magnificent  dwelling-place 
the  earth  affords  to  numberless  intelli¬ 
gent  beings.  These  considerations  ought 
to  make  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets 
wiser  than  we  have  supposed  those  of 
their  satellites  to  be.  VVe  surely  ought 
not,  like  them,  fo  say  *  The  sun,'  (that 
immense  globe,  whose  body  would  much 
more  than  fill  the  whole  orbit  of  the 
moon),  *  is  merely  an  attractive  centre  to 
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us.’  From  experience  we  can  affirm  that 
the  performance  of  the  most  salutary 
offices  to  inferior  planets,  is  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  dignity  of  superior  pur¬ 
poses  ;  and  in  consequence  of  such  ana¬ 
logical  reasonings,  assisted  by  telescopic 
views,  which  plainly  favor  the  same 
opinion,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  admit 
that  the  sun  is  richly  stored  with  inhabi¬ 
tants.” 

Sir  John  Herschelwent  far  beyond  his 
father,  however,  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  sun’s  habitability.  He 
adopted  a  totally  different  view.  Ad¬ 
mitting  the  possible  coolness  of  the  real 
solar  globe,  and  the  consequent  possibi¬ 
lity  of  the  existence  of  ordinary  forms  of 
life  upon  it,  he  nevertheless  preferred  to 
regard  the  true  inhabitants  of  the  sun, 
not  simply  as  capable  of  bearing  an  in¬ 
tense  heat  and  light,  but  as  themselves 
emitting  the  chief  part  of  the  light  and  heat 
which  we  receive  from  the  sun !  This 
may  appear  altogether  incredible,  and,  in 
fact,  the  terms  in  which  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  expressed  the. opinion  were  not 
quite  so  definite  as  those  which  we  have 
just  used.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  our 
readers,  after  considering  the  passages 
we  shall  quote  from  Sir  John  Herschel’s 
statement  of  his  views,  will  perceive  that 
there  can  be  very  little  doubt  as  to  his 
real  opinion. 

The  surface  of  the  sun,  when  examin¬ 
ed  with  very  powerful  telescopes,  shows 
a  multitude  of  bright  granulations,  which, 
according  to  Nasymth,  are  due  to  the 
existence  of  very  bright  objects  shaped 
like  willow-leaves.  We  do  not  here  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question  whether  these  solar 
willow-leaves  have  a  real  existence  or 
not.  Suffice  it  that  the  evidence  on  the 
subject  appeared  to  Sir  John  Herschel 
to  be  demonstrative.  “  The  leaves  or 
scales,”  he  said,  “are  not  arranged  in 
any  order  (as  those  of  a  butterfly’s  wings 
are),  but  lie  crossing  in  all  directions  like 
what  are  called  spills  in  the  game  of 
spillikins;  except  at  the  borders  of  a 
spot,  where  they  point,  for  the  most  part 
inwards,  towards  the  middle  of  the  spot, 
presenting  much  the  sort  of  appearance 
that  the  small  leaves  of  some  water- 
plants  or  sea-weeds  do  at  the  edge  of  a 
deep  hole  of  clear  water.  The  exceed¬ 
ingly  definite  shape  of  these  objects ; 
their  exact  similarity  one  to  another; 
and  the  way  in  which  they  lie  athwart 
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and  across  each  other  (except  where 
they  form  a  sort  of  bridge  across  a  spot, 
in  which  case  they  seem  to  affect  a  com¬ 
mon  direction,  that  namely  of  the  bridge 
itself),  all  these  characters  seem  quite 
repugnant  to  the  notion  of  their  being  of 
a  vaporous,  a  cloudy,  or  a  fluid  nature. 
Nothing  remains  but  to  consider  them  as 
separate  and  independent  sheets,  flakes, 
or  scales,  having  some  sort  of  solidity. 
And  these  flakes,  be  they  what  they  may, 
and  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  dashing 
of  meteoric  stones  into  the  sun’s  atmo¬ 
sphere,  &c.,  are  evidently  the  immediate 
sources  of  the  solar  light  and  heat,  by 
whatever  mechanism  or  whatever  pro¬ 
cesses  they  may  be  enabled  to  develope, 
and  as  it  were  elaborate,  these  elements 
from  the  bosom  of  the  non-luminous 
fluid  in  which  they  appear  to  float. 
Looked  at  in  this  point  of  view,  we  can¬ 
not  refuse  to  regard  them  as  organisms 
of  some  peculiar  and  amazing  kind  ;  and 
though  it  may  appear  too  daring  to  speak 
of  such  organisations  as  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  life,  yet  we  do  know  that  vital 
action  is  competent  to  develope  at  once 
heat  and  light,  and  electricity.  These 
wonderful  objects  have  been  seen  by 
others  than  Mr.  Nasmyth,  so  that  there 
is  no  room  to  doubt  of  their  reality.  To 
be  seen  at  all,  however,  even  with  the 
highest  magnifying  powers  our  telescopes 
will  bear  when  applied  to  the  sun,  they 
can  hardly  be  less  than  a  thousand  miles 
in  length,  and  two  or  three  hundred  in 
breadth.” 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  two 
Herschels,  among  the  ablest  reasoners  on 
observed  facts,  and  both  highly  distin¬ 
guished  for  observational  skill,  should 
have  advanced  theories  so  fanciful  as  the 
two  we  have  quoted  above.  On  no  other 
evidence  than  the  fact  that  the  sun,  like 
the  earth,  is  a  rotating  globe,  the  elder 
Herschel  was  prepared,  we  will  not  say 
to  overlook  the  intense  light  and  heat  of 
the  solar  orb,  but  to  invent  a  protecting 
envelope,  of  a  nature  utterly  unlike  that 
of  any  material  known  to  men  of  science, 
whereby  the  solar  inhabitants  might  be 
protected  from  the  sun’s  fiery  rays; 
while  the  younger  Herschel,  accepting 
confidently  the  “  solar  willow-leaves” 
(much  doubted  by  other  astronomers) 
was  prepared  to  regard  them  as  orga¬ 
nisms  whose  vitality  supplies  the  light 
and  heat  emitted  by  the  sun !  When 
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theories  so  startling  have  been  maintain¬ 
ed  by  the  acknowledged  chiefs  of  mo¬ 
dem  astronomy,  we  may  be  content  to 
regard  without  much  surprise  the  theory, 
strange  though  it  seems  at  a  first  view, 
that  ther  sun  is  a  gigantic  bubble. 

But  we  believe  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  show  that  the  bubble  theory  has  very 
strong  evidence  in  its  favor.  Let  us  first 
consider  the  facts  which  suggested  it. 

Very  soon  after  Dr.  Huggins*  had  de¬ 
vised  a  method  by  which  the  colored 
prominences  of  the  sun  could  be  studied 
without  the  aid  of  a  total  solar  eclipse, 
astronomers  discovered  that  in  many 
cases  the  red  prominences  result  from 
veritable  solar  eruptions.  Some  promi¬ 
nences,  indeed,  are  obviously  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  comparative  quiescence,  floating 
(as  it  were)  like  clouds  in  the  solar  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  either  remaining  un¬ 
changed  for  hours  or  even  for  days,  or 
else  undergoing  only  very  gradual  pro¬ 
cesses  of  alteration.  But  there  are 
others  which  are  manifestly  true  jets.  It 
is  not  mereljr  that  the  shape  of  these 
prominences  indicates  unmistakably  that 
the  matter  composing  them  has  been 
ejected  with  great  violence  from  the 
sun’s  interior,  but  several  have  been 
watched  during  the  actual  process  of 
ejection.  They  have  been  seen  to  rise 
to  a  great  height,  and  then  either  to  sub¬ 
side  slowly  towards  the  region  whence 
they  have  been  ejected,  or  else  to  bend 
•over  like  the  curved  jet  of  a  fountain,  so 
descending  until  a  complete  arch  of  red 
matter  has  been  formed. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  Zdllner,  Re¬ 
spighi,  Secchi,  and  others  who  have  stu¬ 
died  the  sun,  have  agreed  in  recognising 
the  action  of  solar  eruptive  forces  in  the 
production  of  the  jet-shaped  prominen¬ 
ces. 

But  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the 
energy  of  the  sun’s  eruptive  forces  was 
obtained  by  the  astronomer  to  whom  the 
Bubble  Theory  of  the  Sun  is  due — Pro¬ 
fessor  Young,  of  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  U.  S.  He  was  observing  the 
edge  of  the  sun  in  October  1871,  having 
jhis  telescope  (armed  with  a  powerful 

*  The  reference  above  is  to  the  first  detailed 
statement  of  the  method  by  which  the  promi¬ 
nences  were  to  be  seen  without  eclipse,  such 
statement  bearing  date  February  1868,  or 
six  months  before  the  method  was  first  suc¬ 
cessfully  applied. 


spectroscope)  directed  upon  a  long  low- 
lying  band  of  solar  clouds.  We  say  low- 
lying,  but  in  point  of  fact  the  upper  side 
of  the  cloud-layer  was  fully  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  miles  above  the  sun’s  surface,  the 
lower  side  being  not  less  than  twenty 
thousand  miles  above  that  surface.  The 
cloud-layer  was  about  400,000  miles  in 
length.  Professor  Young  was  called 
away  from  his  telescopic  work  for  half- 
an-hour  at  a  somewhat  interesting  epoch, 
for  he  had  noticed  that  a  bright  rounded 
cloud  was  rapidly  forming  beneath  the 
larger  and  quieter  cloud-layer.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  he  returned,  however; 
and  then,  to  his  amazement,  he  found 
that  the  great  cloud  had  been  literally 
scattered  into  fragments  by  an  explosion 
from  beneath.  The  small  rounded  cloud 
had  changed  in  shape,  as  if  the  explo¬ 
sion  had  taken  place  through  it,  and  all 
that  remained  of  the  large  cloud  was  a 
stream  of  ascending  fragments,  averag¬ 
ing  about  three  thousand  miles  in  length 
and  about  three  hundred  in  breadth. 
Professor  Young  watched  the  ascent  of 
these  fragments  (each  of  which,  be  it 
noted,  had  a  surface  largely  exceeding 
that  of  the  British  Isles),  and  he  found 
that  before  vanishing  (as  by  cooling) 
they  reached  a  height  of  about  210,000 
miles.  Moreover,  he  timed  their  ascent, 
and  from  his  time  measurements  the  pre¬ 
sent  writer  was  able  to  demonstrate  the 
surprising  fact  that  the  outrushing  mat¬ 
ter  by  which  the  great  cloud  had  been 
rent  to  shreds,  must  have  crossed  the 
sun’s  surface  at  a  rate  of  at  least  five 
hundred  miles  per  second  ! 

Now  no  explosion  can  occur  where 
there  has  been  no  repression.  When  a 
volcano,  for  example,  gives  vent  to  some 
great  eruption,  the  energy  of  the  erup¬ 
tion  is  due  to  and  corresponds  with  the 
extent  of  the  repression  which  had  been 
exerted  on  the  imprisoned  gases  up  to 
the  moment  of  eruption.  When  a  bullet 
is  fired  from  a  gun,  the  velocity  of  its 
flight  depends  on  the  completeness  with 
which  before  and  during  the  passage  of 
the  bullet  along  the  barrel,  the  escape  of 
the  gases  resulting  from  the  firing  of  the 
gunpowder  has  been  prevented.  And 
although  a  quantity  of  loose  gunpowder 
can,  in  a  sense,  explode  in  the  open  air, 
yet  not  only  are  the  effects  of  explosion 
altogether  less  marked  than  whe^'e  the 
exploding  matter  has  been  confined,  but 
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the  explosion  takes  place  in  no  definite 
direction,  but  all  around  the  place  where 
fire  had  been  applied.  In  order  that 
matter  may  be  propelled  along  some  par¬ 
ticular  path  there  must,  before  explosion 
takes  place,  be  an  enclosing  substance  of 
some  sort,  the  yielding  of  which  at  a 
particular  point  determines  the  direction 
tn  which  the  outrushing  matter  proceeds. 

Accordingly,  both  Zollner  and  Res¬ 
pighi,  in  adopting  the  general  theory 
that  the’jet  prominences  are  phenomena 
of  eruption,  although  they  held  different 
opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  eruption, 
agreed  in  maintaining  that  the  eruptions 
must  take  place  through  some  substance 
forming  a  sort  of  solar  crust.  ZOllner 
held  that  the  eruptions  are  akin  to  ter¬ 
restrial  volcanic  outbursts,  while  Respi¬ 
ghi  considered  that  some  kind  of  electri¬ 
cal  action  was  in  question ;  but  neither 
astronomer  doubted  that  the  eruptions 
sprung  from  beneath  a  compact  solid  or 
liquid  surface. 

But  there  is  one  great  difficulty  in  the 
assumption  that  the  sun  has  a  solid  or 
liquid  nucleus.  The  sun  is  a  body 
whose  density  is  very  small  by  compari¬ 
son  with  the  earth’s,  and  still  more  by 
comparison  with  the  density  we  should 
be  led  to  expect  from  the  consideration 
of  ^the  enormous  gravitating  and  com¬ 
pressive  energy  of  the  sun’s  globe  re¬ 
garded  as  a  whole.  It  may  serve  to  give 
an  idea  of  this  energy  to  mention  the 
following  circumstance: — If  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  constituted  like  ours  surrounded 
the  sun  (which,  for  the  moment,  we  will 
regard  as  a  cool  body),  this  atmosphere, 
instead  of  doubling  in  density  with  about 
3^  miles  of  descent  as  happens  with  ours, 
would  double  some  twenty-seven  times 
in  that  short  distance,  so  that  if  at 
the  sun’s  actual  surface  the  pressure 
were  the  same  as  that  of  the  air  at  our 
sea-level,  then  at  a  depth  of  3^  miles  (and 
many  of  the  sun’s  spots  show  a  depth  of 
two  or  three  thousand  miles)  the  pres¬ 
sure  would  be  increased  more  than  six 
million  times,  under  which  enormous  ac¬ 
tion  the  air  would  beyond  question-  be 
solidified.  If  we  could  suppose  that  the 
air  were  not  solidified,  then  we  should 
have  to  assume  that  it  became  compress¬ 
ed  to  a  density  exceeding  that  of  our  air 
more  than  six  million  times — that  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  density  of  platinum  about 
four  hundred  times. 


BUBBLE. 

Now  the  actual  density  of  the  sun  is 
but  about  one-fourth  the  density  of  the 
earth,  and  is  very  little  greater  than  the 
density  of  water.  Remembering  that  at 
the  sun’s  tremendous  heat  vapors  and 
gases  could  remain  as  such  at  a  pressure 
very  far  exceeding  that  to  which  we  can 
subject  any  gas,  and  probably  when  so 
compressed  as  to  exceed  water  in  densi¬ 
ty,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  regard  the 
sun  as  in  the  main  a  gaseous  b^y.  It 
cannot  possibly  have  a  large  solid  or  li¬ 
quid  nucleus,  whatever  opinion  we  may 
form  as  to  its  having  a  solid  or  liquid 
crust ;  for  if  it  had  such  a  nucleus,  it 
would  be  a  much  more  massive  body 
than  we  know  it  to  be.  As  we  see, 
moreover,  that  it  must  have  a  solid  or  li¬ 
quid  crust,  we  may  fairly  dismiss  the 
idea  that  it  has  any  solid  or  liquid  nu¬ 
cleus  at  all. 

But  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  how  a  globe  like  the  sun,  not 
only  glowing  throughout  with  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  its  inherent  heat,  but  also  mani¬ 
festly  the  scene  of  tremendous  processes 
of  internal  disturbance,  can  have  a  crust 
(in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term) 
encircling  its  vaporous  interior.  The 
phenomena  presented  by  the  spots  show 
us  that  the  forces  acting  from  within  are 
competent  to  burst  their  way  through 
any  existing  solar  crust  ;  and  any 
ordinary  crust  would  be  reduced  to 
fragments  under  the  action  of  such 
forces.  Moreover,  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 
how  a  crust  thus  readily  rent  asunder 
and  tossed  on  one  side  could  act  the  part 
which  the  solar  enclosing  shell  or  skin 
certainly  does  perform,  let  its  nature 
be  what  it  may.  The  exceeding  de¬ 
finiteness  of  direction  recognised  in 
the  jets  we  have  spoken  of  above,  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  crust  bears 
sway,  so  to  speak,  over  the  internal 
gaseous  nucleus,  and  that  the  gases 
forming  this  nucleus,  though  they  escape, 
yet  owe  the  energy  of  their  outrush  to 
the  action  of  the  enclosing  shell. 

The  theory  advanced  by  Professor 
Young  seems  exactly  suited  to  meet  the 
difficulties  here  indicated,  and  to  ac¬ 
count  for  those  more  prominent  solar 
phenomena  with  which  alone  at  present 
astronomers  can  hope  to  deal  success¬ 
fully. 

He  considers  that  the  sun  has  no  per¬ 
manent  crust,  nor  in  fact  any  envelope 
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which  can  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term  be  regarded  as  a  crust  at  all.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  vaporous  globe  of  the 
sun  is,  in  the  presence  of  what  Sir  John 
Herschel  has  called  *  the  cold  of  space,’ 
a  process  necessarily  takes  place  over  its 
whole  outer  surface  corresponding  to  the 
formation  of  clouds  in  our  skies,  when 
the  vapor  of  water  has  risen  to  such  a 
height  as  to  be  condensed  into  the  form 
of  visible  cloud.  The  vapors  of  the 
sun’s  globe  consist  in  the  main,  we 
know,  of  the  metallic  elements,  and  these 
metallic  vapors  would  condense  into 
clouds  composed  of  minute  globules  (or 
perhaps  vesicles)  of  fluid  metal.  But 
such  clouds  would  not  usually  remain  in 
the  simple  cloud-form.  They  would  be 
continully  gathering  with  a  rapidity  of 
formation  incomparably  exceeding  that 
which  we  recognise  in  our  summer 
clouds,  even  when  a  great  storm  is  ap¬ 
proaching.  They  would  become  rain- 
clouds,  the  rain  falling  from  them  con¬ 
sisting  simply  of  molten  metals.  More 
and  more  heavy  would  this  metallic  rain 
become  as  it  descended,  even  as  our  own 
rains  are  heavier  at  low  levels  than  at 
considerable  heights.  Quite  low  down, 
and  when  approaching  the  region  where 
the  intense  heat  of  the  sun’s  interior 
would  re-vaporise  them,  the  metallic 
rains  would  descend  in  perfect  sheets, 
forming  a  nearly  continuous  liquid  en¬ 
velope. 

It  will  be  well,  however,  to  give  Pro¬ 
fessor  Young’s  own  account  of  the  theo¬ 
ry,  not  only  because  it  is  always  desira¬ 
ble  in  presenting  views  of  the  kind  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  false  interpretation,  but 
because  in  the  present  instance  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  of  so  stupendous  a  nature, 
and  surrounded  by  such  great  difficulty 
that  the  reader  will  do  well  to  examine 
the  new  theory  in  more  than  one  aspect : 
“  The  eruptions  which  are  all  the  time 
occurring  on  the  sun's  surface,"  says 
Professor  Young,  “almost  compel  the 
supposition  that  there  is  a  crust  of  some 
kind  which  restrains  the  imprisoned 
gases  and  through  which  they  force  their 
way  with  great  violence.  This  crust  may 
consist  of  a  more  or  less  continuous 
sheet  of  rain,  not  of  water,  of  course,  but 
of  materials  whose  vapors  ate  shown  by 
means  of  the  spectroscope  to  exist  in  the 
solar  atmosphere,  and  whose  condensa¬ 
tion  and  combinations  are  sup{K)sed  to 


furnish  the  solar  heat.  The  continuous 
outflow  of  the  solar  heat  is  equivalent  to 
the  supply  that  would  be  developed  by 
the  condensation  from  steam  to  water  of 
a  layer  about  five  feet  thick  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  sun  per  minute. 
As  this  tremendous  rain  descends,  the 
velocity  of  the  falling  drops  would  be 
retarded  by  the  resistance  of  the  denser 
gases  underneath,  the  drops  would  coa¬ 
lesce  until  continuous  sheets  would  be 
formed,  and  the  sheets  would  unite  and 
form  a  sort  of  bottomless  ocean  resting 
upon  the  compressed  vapors  beneath, 
and  pierced  by  innumerable  ascending 
jets  and  bubbles.  It  would  have  nearly 
a  constant  depth  in  thickness,  because  it 
would  re-evaporate  at  the  bottom  nearly 
as  fast  as  it  would  grow  by  the  descend¬ 
ing  rains  above,  though  probably  the 
thickness  of  this  sheet  would  continu¬ 
ally  increase  at  some  slow  rate,  and  its 
whole  diameter  diminish.  In  other 
words,  the  sun,  according  to  this  view,  is  a 
gigantic  bubble  ivhose  walls  are  gradually 
thickening  and  its  diameter  diminishing  at 
a  rate  determined  by  its  loss  of  heat.  It 
dijfers,  hotvever,  from  ordinary  bubbles  in 
the  fact  that  its  skin  is  constantly  penetrat¬ 
ed  by  blasts  and  jets  from  within." 

Professor  Young  proceeds  to  remark, 
that  “  the  hypothesis  leaves  the  question 
of  the  solar  spots  untouched,  but  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  either  of  those  most  in  vogue 
at  present  ’’  Here,  however,  we  have  to 
note  an  interesting  circumstance  tending 
to  show  that  Professor  Young’s  theory  is 
one  which  accords  better  than  any  other 
with  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
surface  of  the  sun.  Unknown  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Young*  a  theory  not  unlike  his 
was  suggested  four  or  five  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Stoney,  F.R.S,,  especially  to  explain 
the  features  presented  by  the  solar  spots. 
After  carefully  examining  the  evidence. 


*  Professor  Young  communicated  to  the 
writer  a  sketch  of  his  theory  several  weeks 
before  he  published  it,  inviting  comments  and 
asking  particularly  whether  any  similar  theo¬ 
ry  had  been  previously  enunciated.  A  great 
pressure  of  engagements  prevented  the  writer 
from  replying  at  the  time  to  this  letter,  other¬ 
wise  the  published  Statement  of  the  theory 
would  have  contained  a  reference  to  the  facts 
mentioned  in  what  follows.  In  any  case,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  manifest  that  the  views  of  Professor 
Young  and  of  Mr.  Stoney  are  independent  of 
each  other,  being  devised  in  explanation  of 
two  wholly  distinct  sets  of  circumstances. 
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Stoney  was  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  brightest  parts  of  the  sun  (the  bright 
granules)  are  regions  where  there  are  so¬ 
lar  clouds  and  solar  showers,  the  less 
bright  parts — on  which  the  granules  are 
seen  as  on  a  background,  are  regions 
where  they  are  clouds  but  no  showers, 
and  the  penumbral  parts  of  the  spots  are 
regions  where  there  are  showers  without 
cloud,  that  is,  where  we  are  looking  at 
the  edge  of  a  shower. 

In  fact,  if  we  consider  those  features 
of  the  solar  heat  which  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  most  characteristic  as  well  as 
most  difficult  to  explain,  we  shall  find 
reason  for  considering  Professor  Young’s 
theory  as  affording  a  very  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  observed  appearances. 
It  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance  that  the  out¬ 
lines  of  sun-spots  are  well  defined  not 
only  on  the  inside,  where  the  dark  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  spot  is,  but  also  on  the 
outside,  where  the  spot  adjoins  on  the 
bright  surface  of  the  sun.  But  this  pe¬ 
culiarity  is  explained  at  once,  if  w'e  re¬ 
gard  the  solar  shell-envelope  as  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  very  bright  outer  ‘layer  of 
clouds,  from  which  metallic  rains  are 
falling.  The  edge  of  the  clouds  would 
then  define  the  outside  of  the  spot’s 
fringe-like  border,  while  the  lower  limits 
of  the  shower  would  define  the  inside. 
It  is  true  that  this  explanation  assumes 
that  the  lower  limit  of  the  showers  fall¬ 
ing  all  round  a  spot  lie  closer  than  the 
upper  ;  but  this  would  naturally  happen 
if,  as  is  suggested  by  many  circum¬ 
stances,  a  spot  is  a  scene  where  there  is 
a  cyclonic  downrush  of  matter  from 
w’ithout ;  for  the  whirling  vapors  would 
sway  the  upper  parts  of  the  downfalling 
streams  more  effectively  that  the  lower 
parts,  which  parts  would  therefore  tend 
inwards  towards  the  spot’s  central  re¬ 
gion. 

It  will  probably  occur  to  the  reader 
that' if  heavy  solar  showers  fell  in  this 
particular  way,  then,  unless  the  showers 
were  perfectly  continuous  (a  most  im¬ 
probable  contingency)  the  edges  of  the 
shower  regions  thus  brought  into  view 
should  show  streaks  radiating  from  the 
direction  of  the  spot’s  centre.  To  ex¬ 
plain  our  meaning  more  clearly,  suppose 
a  large  region  of  the  earth  to  be  covered 
by  rain-clouds  from  which  showers  are 
falling ;  then  suppose  a  circular  part  of 


the  cloud-covering  removed,  and  that 
the  rain  falling  all  around  this  circular 
space  slopes  inward  towards  the  middle 
of  the  space ;  now  suppose  a  balloonist 
to  ascend  from  the  middle  of  the  circu¬ 
lar  space  until  he  is  high  above  the  level 
of  the  cloud-layer;  then  he  would  see 
below  him  a  great  opening  in  the  cloud- 
layer  (white  in  the  sunlight,  which  would 
be  shining  on  its  outside),  and  he  would 
see  all  round  the  opening  and  w^ithin  it 
the  streams  of  falling  rain,  forming,  as  it 
were,  a  fringe  within  the  circular  gap ; 
and  it  is  manifest  that  this  fringe  would 
show  streaks  in  the  direction  of  the  fall¬ 
ing  rain-streams,  that  direction  as  seen 
by  the  balloonist  appearing  to  be  radial 
with  respect  to  the  circular  openings. 
Now  it  has  long  been  noted  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  solar 
spots  that  their  penumbral  fringes  are 
streaked  precisely  in  this  manner. 

But  again,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  fall¬ 
ing  solar  showers  were  thus  thrust  out¬ 
wards  at  their  upper  edges,  then — since 
lines  drawn  towards  a  centre  lie  closer  as 
the  centre  is  approached,  the  penumbra 
of  a  spot  ought  to  be  brghter  at  its  inner 
edge  than  at  its  outer.  The  difference 
would  be  rendered  all  the  more  remark¬ 
able  because  the  showers  would  grow 
heavier  as  they  descended,  according  to 
the  law  observed  in  our  rain-showers. 
Now  here,  again,  it  is  a  noteworthy  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  long  before  the  bubble 
theory  of  the  sun  had  been  invented  as¬ 
tronomers  had  recognised  the  fact  that 
the  penumbral  fringe  of  a  spot  is  mark¬ 
edly  darker  on  the  outside  than  on  the 
inside.  The  observation  has  been  made 
in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  contrast  alone  would  account 
for  the  phenomenon.  Thus  a  second, 
and  most  remarkable  feature  of  sun¬ 
spots,  finds  its  explanation  in  the  new 
theory.  We  venture,  indeed,  to  say  with 
some  confidence  that  the  appearance  in 
question  suffices  to  throw  serious  doubts 
upon  all  other  theories  which  have  hi¬ 
therto  been  propounded  in  explanation 
of  sun-spot  phenomena.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  bubble  theory  can  be  regarded 
as  demonstrated  on  the  strength  of  this 
simple  fact;  but  we  do  assert  that  no 
theory  hitherto  put  forw’ard  has  given 
any  account  whatever  of  the  peculiarity 
in  question. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  Professor 
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Young’s  theory  gives  no  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  sun-spots,  nor  does  ihe 
theory  throw  any  light  whatever  on  that 
perplexing  subject.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  the  condition  of 
the  sun,  as  presented  by  the  startling 
theory  before  us,  without  being  led  to 
re-examine  the  questions  suggested  by 
what  we  have  learned  respecting  sun¬ 
spots.  We  see  confirmed  by  the  theory, 
the  view  to  which  astronomers  had  for 
some  time  been  led,  that  spots  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  action  exerted  from  without. 
We  perceive  reasons  for  believing  that 
this  action  is  one  of  great  energy,  its  en¬ 
ergy  being  probably  in  the  main  dyna¬ 
mical.  It  is  true  that  the  darkness  of  a 
spot  must  be  explained  by  physical  con¬ 
siderations  depending  on  the  laws  of 
heat  and  light,  and  that  chemical  relations 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  dealing 
with  the  subject.  But  we  seem  to  re¬ 
cognise  clear  evidence  of  the  actual 
thrusting  on  one  side  of  solar  clouds 
with  their  down-pour  of  metallic  rain, 
where  spots  are  formed.  Apart  from  the 
considerations  relating  to  the  penumbral 
fringe  of  a  spot,  there  is  a  manifest 
heaping  up  of  the  solar  cloud-layers  all 
round  a  spot,  where  the  bright  and  ele¬ 
vated  regions  called  faculae  are  seen. 
Besides,  many  spots  indicate  by  their 
shap>e  and  changes  of  shape  the  action  of 
most  energetic  forces,  breaking  up  and 
thrusting  apart,  as  it  were,  the  masses  of 
clouds  which  form  the  light-giving  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sun. 

Now  the  various  theories,  which  have 
been  formed  to  account  for  the  periodic 
recurrence  of  spot-frequency,  have  been 
based  on  influences  supposed  to  be  ex¬ 
erted  in  some  mysterious  manner  by  the 
planets.  In  particulai,  Jupiter  has  been 
held  responsible  for  the  great  spot-p>eiiod 
of  about  eleven  years.  Jupiter’s  period 
of  revolution  around  the  sun  being  about 
eleven  years  and  ten  months,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  he  regulates  this  p>eriod  of 
spot-frequency  ;  and  a  comparison  has 
beenmade  between  his  supposed  action  in 
this  respect  and  the  apparent  connection 
existing  between  our  moon’s  motions  and 
the  recunence  of  terrestrial  volcanic  ac¬ 
tion.  It  is  manifest  that  the  explanation 
(if  such  it  can  be  called)  thus  indicated 
would  correspond  with  a  theory  present¬ 
ing  sun-spots  as  caused  by  solar  forces 
acting  from  within  outwards,  but  would 


by  no  means  accord  with  a  theory  indi¬ 
cating  as  the  source*  of  solar  spots  an  ac¬ 
tion  exerted  from  without  the  solar  orb. 
Moreover,  we  cannot  readily  overlook 
the  circumstance  that  the  eleven-year 
spot-period  does  not  accord  exactly  with 
Jupiter’s  period  of  revolution.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  want  of  agreement,  we 
have  not  to  go  far  back  to  find  periods 
when  spots  have  been  very  numerous, 
corresponding  with  the  time  when  J  upi- 
ter  has  been  at  his  nearest  to  the  sun, 
farthest  from  the  sun,  and  at  his  mean 
distance.  This  appears  to  render  alto¬ 
gether  untenable  the  theory  that  there  is 
any  connection  whatever  between  Jupi¬ 
ter ’s’distance  from  the  sun  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  spots  upon  the  sun’s  sur¬ 
face.  And  if  we  give  up  the  theory  that 
Jupiter  influences  the  sun  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  in 
planetary  influence  at  all.  So  that  we 
may  regard  ourselves  as  free  to  search 
for  other  causes,  and  especially  for  the 
possible  existence  of  matter  reaching  the 
sun  from  time  to  time  from  without  and 
so  producing  those  openings. 

Thus  viewing  the  matter,  one  might 
be  led  to  suspect  the  existence  of  some 
as  yet  undetected  comet  with  its  train  of 
exceptionally  large  meteoric  masses,  tra¬ 
veling  in  a  i>eriod  of  about  eleven  years 
around  the  sun,  and  having  its  place  of 
nearest  approach  to  that  orb  so  close  to 
the  solar  surface  that  when  the  main 
flight  is  passing  the  stragglers  fell  upon 
the  sun’s  surface.  But  then  there  is  this 
difficulty,  that  the  spots  appear  always 
on  tu'o  zones  of  the  sun’s  surface,  corre- 
{>onding  in  a  general  sense  to  the  tem¬ 
perate  zones  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  though  it  would  be  easy  to  account 
for  one  such  zone  by  the  suggested  com¬ 
et  theory,  the  existence  of  two  is  not  so 
readily  accounted  for. 

And  yet  though  no  single  comet  can 
be  accepted  in  explanation  of  the  ob¬ 
served  facts,  there  are  some  circumstan¬ 
ces  which,  so  soon  as  the  general  idea  of 
cometic  influence  has  been  mooted,  at¬ 
tract  our  attention  as  favoring  that  theo¬ 
ry.  For  example,  if  we  ascribe  the  sun’s 
spots  to  comets,  we  should  require  that 

*  We  emphasize  the  word  “  source,”  be¬ 
cause  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to 
the  origin  of  sun-spots,  no  doubts  can  be  en¬ 
tertained  respecting  the  action  of  explosive 
solar  forces. 
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many  comets  should  have  paths  carrying 
them  very  close  to  the  sun’s  surface; 
and  though  few  such  comets  have  been 
detected,  yet  the  law  observed  in  the 
paths  of  discovered  comets  indicate  that 
if  we  only  had  an  equal  chance  of  de¬ 
tecting  comets  whch  passed  very  near  to 
the  sun,  they  would  be  found  to  be  very 
numerous  indeed.  It  has  been  shown 
that,  if  a  model  of  the  solar  system  were 
constructed  and  a  material  particle  were 
set  to  indicate  that  point  of  each  cometic 
path  which  lies  nearest  to  the  sun,  the 
density  with  which  such  particles  would 
be  aggregated  would  be  found  to  in¬ 
crease  rapidly  in  approaching  the  sun. 

Again,  since  there  are  two  zones  of 
sun-spots,  we  should  expect  to  find  the 
cometic  paths  showing  an  average  slant 
to  the  level  of  the  sun’s  equator,  accord¬ 
ing  with  the  corresponding  slant  in  the 
case  of  lines  drawn  from  the  spot-zones 
to  the  centre  of  the  sun’s  globe.  Such 
a  tendency  has  been  discovered,  though 
the  assigned  slant  of  the  cometic  orbits  is 
somewhat  greater  than  the  theory  re¬ 
quires.  Let  us  be  jiermitted  to  quote, 
notwithstanding  the  technicality  of  its 
terms,  a  passage  from  Dunkin’s  excellent 
Appendix  to  Lardner’s  “  Astronomy,”  in 
which  this  relation  is  stated :  “  There  are 
evident  indications  of  a  tendency  of  the 
planes  of  the  cometary  orbits  to  collect 
around  a  plane  whose  inclination  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  forty-five  de¬ 
grees  ;  or  if  a  cone  be  imagined  to  be 
formed  having  a  semi-angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  and  its  axis  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  planes  of 
the  cometary  orbits  betray  a  tendency  to 
take  the  position  of  tangent-planes  to  the 
surface  of  such  a  cone.”  We  beg  those 
of  our  readers  who  eschew  cones,  semi¬ 
angles,  and  tangent-planes,  to  trust  in 
our  assurance  that  the  sentence  just 
quoted  bears  the  meaning  we  have  as¬ 
signed  to  it.  So  far  then  the  observed 
relations  among  cometic  orbits  seem  to 
accord  with  the  idea  that  the  meteoric 
stragglers  following  on  the  track  of  co¬ 
mets  may  be  in  some  way  the  cause  of 
solar  spots. 

But  we  might  also  expect,  if  this  theo¬ 
ry  were  the  true  one,  that  some  great 
comet  which  had  approached  the  sun 
very  nearly  would  give  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  theory.  For  we  could  hardly  but 
suppose  that  such  a  comet  would  be 
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followed  by  very  large  meteoric  atten¬ 
dants,  and  we  might  expect  to  find  some 
one  or  other  of  these  not  passing  like  the 
parent  comet  quite  clear  of  the  sun,  and 
accordingly  occasioning  (if  the  theory  be 
true)  a  great  spot.  Such  evidence  would 
be  particularly  striking  if  it  occurred  at 
any  time  almost  midway  between  two 
epochs  when  spots  had  been  very  nume¬ 
rous.  Now,  a  comet  once  appeared 
which  made  a  singularly  near  approach 
to  the  sun’s  surface.  This  was  the  co¬ 
met  of  r843,  which  Sir  John  Herschel 
thus  graphically  describes :  “  Many,  I 
dare  say,  remember  its  immense  tail, 
which  stretched  half-way  across  the  sky 
after  sunset  in  March  of  that  year.  But 
its  head,  as  we  here  saw  it,  was  not  wor¬ 
thy  of  such  a  tail.  Farther  south,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  seen  in  great  splendor.  I 
possess  a  picture  by  Professor  Piazzi 
Smyth,  Astronomer-Royal  of  Scotland, 
of  its  appearance  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  represents  it  with  an  im¬ 
mensely  long,  brilliant,  but  very  slender 
and  forked  tail.  Of  all  the  comets  on  re¬ 
cord,  that  approached  nearest  the  sun. 
Indeed,  it  was  at  first  supposed  that  it 
had  actually  grazed  the  sun’s  surface, 
but  it  proved  to  have  just  missed  by  an 
interval  of  not  more  than  80,000  miles, 
about  a  third  of  the  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  earth,  which  (in  such  a  matter) 
is  a  very  close  shave  indeed  to  get  clear 
off.  There  seems  very  considerable  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  this  comet  has  fibr¬ 
ed  as  a  great  comet  on  many  occasions 
in  history;  and  especially  in  the  year 
1668,  when  just  such  a  comet,  with  the 
same  remarkable  peculiarity,  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  feeble  head  and  an  immense 
train,  was  seen  at  the  same  season  of  the 
year,  and  in  the  very  same  situation 
among  the  stars.  Thirty-five  years  has 
been  assigned  with  considerable  proba¬ 
bility  as  its  period  of  return,  but  it  can 
not  be  regarded  as  quite  certain.”  Now, 
this  remarkable  comet  having  passed 
thus  close  to  the  sun,  in  the  year  1843, 
which  was  very  nearly  the  time  of  few¬ 
est  spots,*  afforded  precisely  such  an  op- 


*  This  will  be  manifest  from  the  following 
numbers  indicating  how  many  new  spots  were 
observed  in  the  years  between  1836  and  1849 : 
— In  1836,  373  ;  in  1837,  333  ;  in  1838,  383 ;  in 
1839, 163  ;  in  1840,  153  ;  in  1841,  to3  ;  in  184a, 
68  ;  in  1843,  34 ;  in  1844,  53  ;  in  1845,  114 ;  In 
1846,  157;  in  1847.  357;  in  1848,  330;  and 
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portunity  for  testing  the  comet  theory  of 
sun-spots  as  we  have  indicated  above. 
This  would  be  a  time  when  we  should 
expect  no  large  spot  to  make  its  appear¬ 
ance,  for  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
larger  spots  occur  at  or  near  the  time 
when  spots  are  most  numerous.  But 
Professor  Kirkwood  (of  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  U.S.)  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  “  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
remarkable  spots  ever  seen  on  the  sun’s 
disc  appeared  in  June  1843,  and  conti¬ 
nued  visible  to  the  naked  eye  for  seven 
or  eight  days.  The  diameter  of  this 
spot  was,  according  to  Schwabe,  74,000 
miles,  so  that  its  area  was  many  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  earth’s  surface.” 
“  It  would  seem,”  he  proceeds,  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  facts  mentioned  above,  “  that 
the  formation  of  this  extraordinary  spot 
was  an  anomaly,  and  that  its  origin 
ought  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  general 
cause  of  the  spots  of  Schwabe ’s  cycle.” 
He  then  describes,  as  having  a  possible 
bearing  on  the  question,  the  wonderful 
phenomenon  observed  simultaneously  by 
Carrington  at  Redhill  and  Hodgson  at 
Highgate,  in  1859,  when  two  intensely 
luminous  bodies  seemed  to  burst  into 
view  on  the  sun’s  surface,  which  moved 
side  by  side  for  about  35,000  miles  in 
five  minutes,  first  increasing,  then  dimi¬ 
nishing  in  brightness,  then  fading  away. 
“The  opinion  has  been  expressed  by 
more  than  one  astronomer,”  he  proceeds, 
“  that  this  phenomenon  was  produced  by 
the  fall  of  meteoric  matter  upon  the  sun’s 
surface.  Now  the  fact  may  be  worthy 
of  note  that  the  comet  of  1843  actually 
grazed  the  sun’s  atmosphere  about  three 
months  before  the  appearance  of  the 
great  sun-spot  of  the  same  year.  Had  it 
approached  but  little  nearer  the  resis¬ 
tance  of  the  atmosphere  would  probably 
have  brought  its  entire  mass  to  the  solar 
surface.  Even  at  its  actual  distance  it 
must  have  produced  considerable  atmo¬ 
spheric  disturbance.  But  the  recent  dis¬ 
covery  that  a  number  of  comets  are  as¬ 
sociated  with  meteoric  matter,  travelling 
in  nearly  the  same  orbits,  suggests  the 
inquiry  whether  an  enormous  meteorite 
following  in  the  comet’s  train,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  somewhat  less  p>erihelion  distance, 


in  1849,  238.  We  thus  see  that  1837  and  1848 
were  years  of  greatest  spot-frequency,  while 
1843  was  a  year  of  least  spot-frequency. 


may  not  have  been  precipitated  upon  the 
sun,  thus  producing  the  great  distur¬ 
bance  observed  so  shortly  after  the  co¬ 
met’s  perihelion  passage.” 

We  will  not  further  pursue  this  theme, 
however,  interesting  though  the  conside¬ 
rations  it  suggests  may  be.  We  have, 
indeed,  been  led  .somewhat  far,  away 
from  the  bubble  theory  of  the  sun  with 
which  we  began.  But,  after  all,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
great  central  luminary  of  the  system,  we 
can  hardly  be  too  ready  on  the  one  hand 
to  look  around  for  all  side  lights  which 
may  perchance  help  us  to  see  our  way 
towards  the  truth,  or  too  watchful,  on  the 
other  hand,  lest  we  be  led  astray.  So 
that  we  need  offer  no  excuse  for  direct¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  association  which 
may  possibly  exist  between  solar  and 
cometic  phenomena,  though  we  must  at 
the  same  time  caution  the  reader  against 
the  supposition  that  such  an  association 
can  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  demon¬ 
strated. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  too  often  insisted 
upon  that  in  discussing  so  stupendous  an 
object  as  our  sun,  the  scene  of  processes 
so  marvellous,  and  the  centre  of  activi¬ 
ties  so  tremendous,  we  must  not  expect 
to  find  simple  theories  of  its  constitution 
or  of  the  changes  which  it  is  undergoing. 
It  is  altogether  a  mistake  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  astronomy  to  range  themselves 
on  this  side  or  on  that  when  diverse  so¬ 
lar  theories  are  advanced,  as  though  ne¬ 
cessarily  the  truth  must  lie  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  Whether  the  sun-spots 
are  phenomena  of  indraught  or  of  out- 
rush;  whether  the  corona  is  due  to  ex¬ 
pulsive  forces,  to  perpetual  solar  auroras, 
or  to  meteoric  systems  in  the  sun’s  neigh¬ 
borhood  ;  whether  the  sun’s  photosphere 
is  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous ;  whether  his 
heat  is  due  to  meteoric  down-pour,  to 
the  gradual  contraction  of  his  globe,  or 
to  chemical  changes :  these  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  such  questions  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  endless  controversy,  simply 
because  the  truth  does  not  lie  altogether 
on  one  side.  Such  controversies  can 
not  but  be  useless  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge.  It  does,  indeed,  occa¬ 
sionally  happen  even  in  dealing  with 
solar  phenomena,  that  a  decision  can  be 
pronounced  decisively  between  contest¬ 
ed  theories,  so  soon  as  certain  conside¬ 
rations  have  been  fully  taken  into  ac- 
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count.  A  noteworthy  instance  was  af¬ 
forded  by  the  long-continued  discussion 
whether  the  corona  is  a  solar  appendage: 
a  question  which  really  admitted  of  be¬ 
ing  answered  definitely  on  the  strength 
of  a  few  not  very  recondite  mathemati¬ 
cal  considerations,  long  before  eclipse 
photography  disposed  of  it.  But  such 
cases  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
Now  that  we  know  how  exceedingly 
complicated  is  the  structure  of  the  sun ; 
that  processes  are  taking  place  within 
his  globe  which  are  not  merely  wonder¬ 
ful  in  their  extent  and  variety,  but  are  pro¬ 
bably  for  the  most  part  quite  unlike  any 
that  we  are  or  can  ever  be  familiar  with ; 
when  we  see  how  the  tremendous  attrac¬ 
tive  energies  of  the  sun  by  which  the 
great  gaseo-liquid  mass  which  sways  our 
system  is  compressed  towards  its  centre, 
contends  continually  with  mighty  expul¬ 
sive  forces  by  which  vast  masses  of  mat¬ 
ter  are  visibly  projected  from  the  sun, 
and  with  still  mightier  repulsive  forces, 
whose  action  we  see  in  the  phenomena 
of  comets ;  when  again  we  consider  that 
all  the  elements  we  know  probably  exist 
in  the  sun  in  quantities  such  as  we  can 
form  no  conception  of,  and  in  forms 
with  which  we  are  unfamiliar,  it  is  mere 
folly  to  insist  on  adopting  definite  theo¬ 
ries  respecting  the  sun’s  condition.  Let 
us  remember  that  in  all  probability  we 
see  in  the  sun  a  state  of  things  partially 
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resembling  w’hat  existed  in  our  own 
earth  countless  ages  before  the  changes 
began  which  our  geologists  find  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  interpret;  and  seeing  thus  that 
we  have  a  state  of  things  removed  from 
us  in  this  sense  by  a  practical  infinity  of 
time,  existing  on  a  globe  too  remote  in 
space  to  be  studied  by  any  really  satis¬ 
factory  methods  of  research,  and  pre¬ 
senting  only  its  glowing  surface  for  our 
examination ;  seeing  also  that  although 
some  of  the  forces  at  work  there  are  no¬ 
minally  those  whose  action  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  yet  even  these  act  on  a 
scale  which  must  render  their  operation 
as  utterly  unlike  that  of  the  same  forces 
on  earth  as  though  they  were  forces  of  a 
totally  different  nature,  while  lastly  we 
can  not  doubt  that  forces  utterly  un¬ 
known  to  us  are  at  work  in  the  sun,  we 
may  well  look  doubtingly  on  the  easy 
and  simple  (but  contradictory)  theories 
of  the  sun  which  are  from  time  to  time 
presented  by  students  of  science  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  After  many  years 
of  patient  labor,  we  shall  l)egin  to  com¬ 
prehend  more  clearly  than  at  present  how 
utterly  incomprehensible  is  the  great 
centre  of  our  system ;  for  although  many 
difficulties  which  now  perplex  us  may 
then  have  been  removed,  each  difficulty 
mastered  will  be  found  to  have  intro¬ 
duced  others  greater  than  itself. — Corn- 
hill  Magazine, 
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In  the  days  when  the  Second  Empire, 
though  really  far  advanced  on  the  road  of 
its  portentous  decadence,  was  to  all  out¬ 
ward  seeming  firmly  fixed,  and  when  its 
Chief,  though  checked  and  thwarted  by 
the  growing  Prussian  giant  who  had  ori¬ 
ginally  courted  his  favors,  bade  fair,  de¬ 
spite  the  ‘  black  spots’  visible  on  the  hori¬ 
zon,  to  run  on  to  the  close  of  his  career  as 
‘the  modern  Augustus,’  peacefully  and 
splendidly  seated  on  the  throne  of  his 
uncle,  there  was  started  in  Paris,  with  the 
title  of  the  Dix  Dicembre^  a  newspaper, 
not  merely  undisguisedly  Imperialist  in 
tone,  but,  like  one  or  two  others,  in  reality 
entirely  under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  Emperor;  so  much  so  that  articles 
were  occasionally  inserted  proceeding 
directly  from  his  pen.  The  following 
sketch  of  the  Empress,  which  appeared  in 


the  Z>«f  of  December  15,  1S68, 

was*  the  first  of  these,  and  the  M&  draft, 
written  entirely  in  the  Emperor’s  autograph, 
was  found  two  years  afterwards,  when  the 
catastrophe  of  Sedan  installed  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Republican  Government  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Tuileries. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  brief 
sketch,  which  embodies  with  its  necessary 
artificiality  several  touches  of  nature,  pos¬ 
sesses  considerable  interest.  The  follow¬ 
ing  translation  has  been  made  as  literally 
as  possible. 

At  the  end  is  added  a  curious  illustra¬ 
tive  reminiscence  of  the  Empress  in  youth 
by  Washington  Irving,  with  which  few 
probably  are  acquainted. 

The  Empress  Eugwjie. 

To-morrow  is  the  fete-dizy  of  the  Era- 
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press!  The  occasion  is  appropriate  to 
say  a  few  words  as  to  her.  Spanish 
birth,  and  daughter  of  an  illustrious  patn- 
dan  family  (d'une  grande  famille''  patri- 
cienne),  certain  public  organs  endeavor 
continually  to  represent  her  as  imbued 
with  the  most  intolerant  religious  fanati¬ 
cism,  and  with  all  the  prejudices  of  aristo¬ 
cracy  (de  tous  Us  prefy'ugis  de  la  noblesse). 
It  is  hard  that,  plac^  on  one  of  the 
grandest  thrones  of  the  universe,  her  quali¬ 
ties  should  be  thus  misconstrued.  A  short 
sketch  of  her  life  will  show  them  in  their 
true  light 

•  The  father  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  was 
the  Count  of  Montijo,  one  of  those  rare 
Spaniards  who,  inspired  with  a  passionate 
devotion  for  the  Emperor  (Napoleon  I.), 
followed  him  through  all  his  wars.  Act¬ 
ing  his  part  in  our  period  of  reverse  no 
less  than  in  that  of  success,  covered  with 
wounds,  he  was  one  of  the  last  to  fire  off 
against  the  enemies  of  France  the  cannon 
of  the  Buttes  de  Chaumont.  Withdraw¬ 
ing  into  private  life  at  the  fall  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  he  preserved  his’Napoleonic  sympa¬ 
thies,  and  his  Liberal  ideas  drew  upon  him 
persecution  by  the  government  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  yii. 

In  ^38  the  Countess  of  Montijo  came 
to  Pans  with  her  two  daughters,  to  place 
them  in  a  great  educational  establishment. 
Pupil  at  the  Sacrd-CcEur,  she  who  was  to 
be  one  day  Empress  of  the  French,  and 
who  was  spoken  of  then  as  the  young 
Countess  of  T^ba,  acquired,  one  may  say, 
the  French  language  before  the  Spanish. 

A  few  years  later  the  Montijo  family  re¬ 
turned  to  Spain,  where  the  Count  died. 
From  the  hands  of  their  mother  the  two 
girls  received  the  finishing  touches  of  their 
education,  and  their  introduction  to  so¬ 
ciety. 

Those  who  visited  Madrid  at  that  epoch 
will  remember  that  hospitable  salon,  which 
the  foremost  intellects  of  all  countries — 
diplomatists,  men  of  ^letters,  or  artists — 
seemed  to  create  into  a  rendezvous.  Ev¬ 
erywhere  was  praised  the  supreme  dis¬ 
tinction  with  which,  y  her  esprit  and  her 
affability,  the  Countcii  of  Montijo  did  the 
honors  of  this  society,  of  which  her  two 
daughters  formed  the  ornament.  The 
elder  was  quickly  espoused  by  the  Duke 
of  Alva.  The  younger  attracted  remark 
by  the  most  lively  graces  and  the  most 
amiable  qualities  of  the  heart.  Surround¬ 
ed  often  by  persons  whose  sentiments 


were  those  of  a  period  passed  away,  her 
early  intelligence  caused  her  to  reject 
many  of  their  ideas  which  she  could  not 
approve,  and,  whether  influenced  by  the 
souvenirs  of  the  years  she  had  passed  with 
her  father,  or  by  the  education. she  had  re¬ 
ceived  in  France,  or  by  a  natural  enthusi¬ 
asm  (entrainement),  she  was  repeatedly 
heard  to  sustain  in  her  select  circle  the 
cause  of  progress  and  of  modem  ideas. 
Her  ardent  imagination  sought  an  aliment 
for  its  noble  aspirations  towards  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  the  useful,  and  often  she  has  been 
known  to  pass  hours  together  in  the  study 
of  the  works  of  Fourier.  Her  friends  call¬ 
ed  her,  smilingly,  la  Phalansterienne.*  It 
was  impossible  not  to  admire  this  young 
girl  of  eighteen  preoccupied  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  by  these  social  problems,  and  seem¬ 
ing  to  prepare  herself  by  such  meditation 
for  some  high  and  mysterious  destiny. 

A  curious  incident  of  her  life  deserves 
to  be  told.  Always  inclined  towards  those 
who  suffer,  interested  in  all  the  oppressed, 
she  nourished  a  secret  sympathy  for  the 

*  Fourier  and  his  Phatansterian  associations 
being  now  of  but  faded  fame,  probably  for  the 
general  reader  it  may  be  well  to  explain 
briefly  that  in  his  system  of  philosophical 
education  one  of  the  chief  elements  (accom¬ 
panied  by  others  of  the  wildest  nature)  was 
the  organisation  of  humankind  into  phalan- 
stires,  or  societies  of  common  toil,  having 
special  provision  for  the  natural  aptitudes  of 
each  individual.  In  the  words  of  an  acute 
observer,  the  late  Lord  Dalling  and  Bulwer, 
in  his  work  on  France  (1836),  Fourier’s  plan 
was  *  to  turn  the  natural  propensities  of  men, 
which  at  present  so  frequently  lead  them  to 
injure  each  other,  to  the  greatest  common  ad¬ 
vantage.  His  plan  consists  chiefly  in  making 
employment  a  pleasure,  and  in  gratifying  our 
favorite  inclinations  in  our  most  useful  pur¬ 
suits.  Considering  toil  to  be  tedious  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  is  monotonous,  and  that  one  of 
the  great  characteristics  of  humankind  is  ver¬ 
satility,  all  labor  is  to  be  of  short  duration, 
and  every  member  of  a  phalansthe  is  to  be 
educated  for  a  variety  of  alternate  occupations. 
Here,  too,  the  character  of  the  individual  is  to 
be  preserved,  and  the  economy  of  the  com¬ 
munity  obtained  ;  for  instance,  in  that  most 
important  part  of  existence  which  depends  on 
the  kitchen,  instead  of  2,000  women  being  oc¬ 
cupied  in  cooking  the  dinners  of  2,000  hus¬ 
bands,  as  would  be  the  case  if  these  couples 
were  living  in  separate  cabins,  50  are  to  suffice 
for  this  duty,  and  1650  remain  at  liberty  to  do 
anything  else.’ 

"These  were  the  ideas,  we  may  presume 
therefore,  which,  on  the  authority  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  article  in  the  Dix  Dlcembre,  chimed  in 
harmony  with  the  youthful  aspirations  for 
good  of  the  Empress  Eugenie. 
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Prince  who,  victim  of  his  convictions,  was 
prisoner  at  Ham,  and  with  her  young 
voice  she  urged  her  mother  to  go  and 
carry  to  the  captive  such  consolation  as 
might  be  possible.  The  Countess  of 
Montijo  had  decided,  it  is  said,  to  under¬ 
take  this  pious  pilgrimage,  when  her  ob¬ 
ject  was  suddenly  turned  aside  by  unlook¬ 
ed-for  circumstances. 

This  sorely-tried  Prince  (ce  Prince  si 
^proure)  she  was  some  years  later  herself 
to  see — not  in  the  confinement  of  a  dun¬ 
geon,  but  raised  by  national  acclamation 
to  the  head  of  a  great  State ;  she  was  to 
exercise  on  him  the  attractions  of  her 
beauty,  of  her  esprit  and  of  the  unsurpass¬ 
ed  nobility  of  her  sentiments ;  she  was  to 
become  a  part  of  his  existence  and  to  share 
his  destiny. 

The  Countess  of  T6ba  has  not  disap¬ 
peared  under  the  lustre  of  the  diadem  of 
France.  The  character  of  the  Empress 
still  remains  that  of  a  lady  of  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  tastes.  After  her  visit  to 
the  cholera  patients  at  Amiens  nothing 
seemed  to  surprise  her  more  than  the  mur¬ 
mur  of  applause  which  everywhere  cele¬ 
brated  her  courageous  initiative ;  she  was 
indeed  at  last  distressed  by  it. 

The  lot  of  all  classes  of  the  unfortunate 
constantly  awakens  her  es(>ecial  solicitude. 
It  is  known  with  what  efficacious  activity 
she  has  intervened  in  the  reorganisation  of 
the  prisons  for  youthful  offenders ;  in  the 
labor  of  the  reclaiming  and  charitable  so¬ 
cieties.  She  founded  the  SociiU  des  Prits 
de  I'Enfance  au  Travail.  How  many 
generous  reforms  she  still  pursues  with  a 
marvellous  perseverance  1  One  finds  still 
in  her  a  little  of  the  young  Phalansifyi- 
enne.  The  condition  of  women  singularly 
preoccupies  her ;  her  efforts  are  given  to 
the  elevation  of  her  sex;  it  was  she  who, 
on  a  fitting  occasion,  decorated  Rosa  Bon- 
heur. 

In  two  instances,  during  the  war  of 
Italy,  and  during  the  voyage  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  to  Algeria,  she  has  exercised  the  Re¬ 
gency.  One  knows  with  what  modera¬ 
tion,  what  political  tact  and  sentiment  of 
justice. 

Relieved  of  the’occupations  of  duty,  the 
Empress  devotes  herself  to  serious  studies 
(se  livre  aux  lectures  les  plus  sMeuses). 
One  may  say  that  there  is  no  economical  or 
financial  question  toVhich  she  is  a  stranger. 
It  is  charming  to  hear  her  discuss  with  the 
most  competent  men  these  difficult  pro¬ 


blems.  Literature,  History,  and  Art  are 
also  frequently  the  subjects  of  her  conver¬ 
sations.  At  Compi^gne  nothing  is  more 
attractive  than  a  tea-party  of  the  Empress 
( ce  que  I'on  appelle  un  tlU  de  I'lmp^ralnce ). 

Surrounded  by  a  select  circle  she  en¬ 
gages  with  equal  facility  in  the  most  ele¬ 
vated  subjects  of  discussion  or  the  most 
familiar  questions  of  interest.  The  fresh¬ 
ness  of  her  powers  of  perception,  the 
strength,  the  boldness  even,  of  her 
opinions  at  once  impress  and  captivate. 
Her  mode  of  expressing  herself,  occasion¬ 
ally  incorrect,  is  full  of  color  and  life  ( Son 
lan^ge,  quelquefois  incorrect,  est  plein  de 
couleur  et  de  mouvement).  With  astonish¬ 
ing  power  of  exactness  in  conversations  on 
common  affairs,  she  rises  in  remarks  on 
matters  of  state  or  morality  to  a  pitch  of 
real  eloquence. 

Pious  without  being  bigoted,  well  in¬ 
formed  without  being  pedantic,  she  talks 
on  all  subjects  with  great  unconstraint 
(abandon).  She,  perhaps,  is  too  fond  of 
discussion*  ( Peut-itre  aime-t-elle  trap  la 
discussion).  Very  sprightly  in  her  nature, 
she  often  lets  herself  be  carried  away  by 
her  feelings,  which  have  more  than  once 
excited  enmities ;  but  her  exaggerations 
have  always  for  their  foundation  the  love 
of  good. 

Besides  the  intelligent  woman  and  the 
sovereign  prudent  and  courageous,  it  re¬ 
mains  for  us  to  show  the  mother,  full  of 
solicitude  and  tenderness  for  her  son. 

It  has  been  her  wish  for  the  Prince  Im¬ 
perial  to  receive  a  manly  education.  She 
causes  statements  of  his  employments  to 
be  rendered  to  her ;  she  follows  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  studies ;  she,  so  to  say,  as¬ 
sists  day  by  day  in  the  development  of 
that  young  intelligence,  in  that  growth  of 
mental  power  which  in  the  inheritor  of  so 
high  a  fortune  is  the  pledge  of  the  most 
brilliant  future  career  ( d  cette  croissance  de 
r esprit  qui  chez  I'heritier  a'unesi  haute  for¬ 
tune  est  le  gage  du  plus  bnllant  avenir). 

I  believe  I  have  told  you  [wrote  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving  to  his  niece,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Irving,  on 
February  38,  1853,  referring  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  and  Eugenie  to 
that '  hospitable  salon '  in  which  he  had  known 
the  Empress  in  youth]  that  1  know  the  grand¬ 
father  of  the  Empress — old  Mr.  Kirkpatrick, 


*  None  but  Cxsar  himself  writing  of  his 
spouse  would  have  ventured  to  put  in  this 
tusivt  little  touch  among  the  laudatory  com¬ 
ments. 
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who  had  been  American  Consul  at  Malaga. 
I  passed  an  evening  at  his  house  in  1827,  near 
Adra,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  A 
week  or  two  after  I  was  at  the  house  of  his  son- 
in-law,  the  Count  T^ba,  at  Granada — a  gallant, 
intelligent  gentleman,  much  cut  up  in  the 
wars,  having  lost  an  eye,  and  being  maimed  in 
a  leg  and  hand.  His  wife,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick,  was  absent,  but  he  had  a  family 
of  little  girls,  mere  children,  about  him.  The 
youngest  of  these  must  have  been  the  present 
Empress.  Several  years  afterwards,  when  I 
had  recently  taken  up  my  abode  in  Madrid,  I 
was  invited  to  a  grand  ball  at  the  house  of  the 
Countess  Montiio,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
ton.  On  my  making  my  bow  to  her,  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  being  received  b}'  her  with  the 
warmth  and  eagerness  of  an  old  friend.  She 
claimed  me  as  the  friend  of  her  late  husband, 
the  Count  T6ba  (subseouently  Marquis  Mon- 
tijoX  who,  she  said,  had  often  spoken  of  me 
with  the  greatest  regard.  She  took  me  into 
another  room  and  showed  me  a  miniature  of 
the  Count,  such  as  I  had  known  him,  with  a 
black  patch  over  one  eye.  She  subsequently 
introduced  me  to  the  little  girls  I  had  known 
at  Granada — now  fashionable  belles  at  Mad¬ 
rid. 

After  |this  I  was  frequently  at  her  house, 
which  was  one  of  the  gayest  in  the  capital. 


The  Countess  and  her  daughters  all  spoke 
English.  The  eldest  daughter  was  married 
whilst  I  was  in  Madrid  to  the  Duke  of  Alva 
and  Berwick,  the  lineal  successor  to  the  pre¬ 
tender  to  the  British  Crown.  The  other  now 
sits  on  the  throne  of  France. 

Again,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1853, 
Irving  wrote: 

Louis  N^oleon  and  Eugenie  Montiio,  Em- 

r:ror  and  Empress  of  France — one  of  whom 
have  had  a  guest  at  my  cottage  on  the  Hud¬ 
son  ;  the  other  whom,  when  a  child,  I  have  had 
on  my  knee  at  Granada  !  The  last  I  saw  of 
Eugenie  Montijo,  she  was  one  of  the  reigning 
belles  of  Madrid  ;  and  she  and  her  giddy  cir¬ 
cle  had  swept  away  my  charming  young  friend, 

the  beautiful  and  accomplished - , 

into*  their  career  of  fashionable  dissipation. 

Now  Eugenie  is  upon  the  throne,  and - 

a  voluntary  recluse  in  a  convent  of  one  of  the 
most  rigorous  orders.  Poor - !  Per¬ 

haps,  however,  her  fate  may  ultimately  be  the  \ 
happiest  of  the  two.  ‘  The  storm  with  her  is 
o’er,  and  she’s  at  rest but  the  other  is 
launched  from  a  returnless  shore,  on  a  dan¬ 
gerous  sea  infamous  for  its  shipwrecks. 

— Fraset^s  Magazine. 
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“  Rectius  vives,  Licini,  neque  in  altum 
Semper  urgendo,  neque  dum  procellas 
Cautus  horrescis,  nimium  premendo 

Littus  iniquum.” — Horace,  Ode  X.  Book  JJ. 

Mv  friend,  you  will  do  wisely  not  to  steer 
Too  boldly  out  to  sea — just  ruffled  o’er 
With  favoring  breezes ;  nor,  with  coward  fear, 

When  tempests  rage,  to  hug  the  treacherous  shore. 

The  wise  man  chooses  aye  the  golden  mean ; 

Safe  from  the  pinching  cares  and  withering  blight 
Of  squalid  want;  safe  from  the  gorgeous  sheen 
Of  halls  that  bring  more  envy  than  delight. 

The  loftiest  pine  bends  first  beneath  the  blast; 

The  loftiest  tower  in  heaviest  ruin  falls; 

The  lightning  blasts  the  loftiest  mountain-crest, 

But  scorns  to  strike  the  shepherd’s  lowly  walls. 

The  w’ell-schooled  mind  hopes  in  the  worst  of  times — 
Fears  in  the  best — some  change,  or  good  or  bad. 

The  same  great  God  who  formed  earth’s  various  climes — 
The  same — sad  winter  brings  and  summer  glad. 

^^^lat  though  the  sun  of  happiness  refuse 

To  chase  thy  clouds — ’twill  not  be  always  so : 

Apollo  rouses  oft  the  slumbering  muse. 

Nor  always  sternly  bends  the  unerring  bow. 
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When  tempests  lower,  be  bold  and  firm  of  mind , 

But,  when  skies  smile,  then  reef  thy  bellying  sail — 

Filled  with  the  breath  of  a  too  prosperous  wind; 

And,  wisely  cautious,  dread  the  coming  gale. 

— Blackivood's  Magazine. 
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It  is  not  altogether  a  poetic  fancy  that 
“  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be¬ 
fore.”  Without  the  gift  of  prophecy,  to 
which  statesmen  make  no  pretension, 
there  is  something  akin  to  it  in  the  pre¬ 
science  essential  to  a  successful  policy. 
The  foreshadowing  of  a  future  order  of 
events  may  neither  be  very  definite  in 
outline,  nor  unchangeable  in  character 
and  proportions.  It  may  vary  in  shade 
and  perspective,  objects  now  advancing 
and  again  receding  into  the  far  distance. 
But  the  indications  thus  afforded  often 
suffice  to  guide  the  sagacious  ruler  to  a 
true  forecast  of  what  will  be  the  end,  if 
not  the  exact  order  and  course  of  events. 
Such  prevision  is  of  the  essence  of  true 
statesmanship,  and  in  all  ages  the  great 
men  who  have  influenced  the  destinies  of 
nations  have  shown  among  their  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  govern,  a  sagacity  rarely  mis¬ 
led  by  false  calculations  or  erring  con¬ 
clusions.  VV'^e  know  that  it  is  not  in  man 
to  control  events,  except  within  a  very 
limited  range,  and  never  absolutely.  But 
imperfect  power  in  this  direction,  and 
the  uncertainty  attaching  to  all  human 
work,  does  not  prevent  the  formation  of 
great  designs  for  ends  remote  in  their 
far-reaching  scope.  And  these  designs, 
whether  founded  in  prescient  wisdom  or 
otherwise,  often  influence  very  materially 
the  course  of  events  and  the  fortunes  of 
nations,  sometimes  in  the  direction  de¬ 
sired,  but  not  unfrequently  also  in  an 
opposite  course.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
remarkable  how  often  the  adverse  issue 
is  apparently  brought  about  by  the 
means  specially  devised  to  further  the 
original  design.  In  this  lies  a  chief 
danger  of  a  traditional  policy  of  which 
history  supplies  many  examples.  lyeyas, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Shoguns,  and  the  founder  of  a  dy¬ 
nasty  nearly  300  years  ago,  left  a  politi¬ 
cal  testament  or  “  legacy”  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  his  descendants.  This  dynasty 


flourished  until  the  recent  revolution  in 
1868  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Shogu- 
nate.  This  event  was  the  first  result  of 
a  political  combination  among  the  Dai- 
mios,  inspired  mainly  by  their  desire  to 
uphold  that  traditional  policy  of  isola¬ 
tion  and  exclusion  of  the  foreigner, 
which  was  the  ‘  legacy  ’  of  their  hero,  lye¬ 
yas.  It  had  for  its  end  the  permanence 
and  security  of  his  dynasty,  and  the 
eternal  exclusion  of  the  foreigner,  as  a 
principle  of  national  policy.  The  result 
has  been  to  restore  the  suzerain  jiower 
of  the  Mikado,  consigned  by  the  Sho¬ 
guns  to  a  forced  seclusion — and  to  give 
foreigners  freer  access  and  a  wider  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  country. 

Russia  also  has  a  traditional  poli¬ 
cy  inherited  from  Peter  the  Great,  in 
which  all  Asia  is  concerned,  and  thus  far 
it  has  been  pursued  with  equal  perseve¬ 
rance  and  success,  while  its  influence  is 
constantly  felt  over  the  whole  of  Asia 
and  Europe.  Though  I  believe,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  said,  that  the  part  which 
Russia  has  hitherto  played  in  history,  as 
well  as  the  future  which  may  hereaHer 
be  reserved  for  that  empire,  is  more  a 
matter  of  physical  geography  than  of 
polity ;  a  traditional  policy  may  still  be 
a  motive  power.  The  necessities  of  her 
situation — fast  bound  and  frozen  be¬ 
tween  two  seas,  with  ice-locked  harbors 
for  nine  months  in  the  year — drove  her 
people  by  a  natural  instinct  southwards, 
to  the  open  waters  of  the  Bosphorus,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  ports  of  the  Paci¬ 
fic  in  the  far  East,  as  well  as  towards  the 
rich  valleys  and  more  genial  climes  of 
Central  Asia.  But  the  desire  for  domi¬ 
nion  and  the  lust  of  conquest  must  be 
taken  into  account  also,  because  many 
elements  combine  to  form  such  a  tradi¬ 
tional  policy  as  the  world  attributes  to 
Russia.  France,  too,  has  a  traditional 
policy,  which  has  been  pursued  with  va¬ 
rying  success,  but  greatly  to  her  cost  of 
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late.  It  has  two  main  objects,  often 
proclaimed  by  her  rulers  and  statesmen. 
The  first  is  power,  to  be  purchased  by 
the  weakness  and  divisions  of  all  adjoin¬ 
ing  states,  as  cynically  avowed  by 
Thiers  and  other  leaders;  and  the  se¬ 
cond,  the  protectorate  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  this  last  pretension  which  brings 
France  into  the  field  of  Asiatic  politics. 
It  is  this  which  has  brought  her  arms 
into  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  and 
led  to  the  conquest  of  a  large  territory  in 
Tonquin.  This,  and.  no  material  inte¬ 
rest  in  China,  took  an  army  of  France  to 
the  gates  of  Pekin  in  1858  and  i860,  in 
alliance  with  Great  Britain.  And,  final¬ 
ly,  it  is  this  protectorate  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Missions  which  at  the  present 
day  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culties  in  carrying  out  any  European 
policy  which  shall  rest  on  another  and 
better  basis  than  the  inability  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  to  offer  successful  resistance — an 
unsatisfactory,  if  not  a  precarious  foot¬ 
ing  on  which  to  place  any  national  inte¬ 
rests.  China,  too,  has  her  traditions, 
and  a  policy  founded  upon  them,  of  a 
far  more  determined  and  unvarying  cha¬ 
racter  than  any  of  those  enumerated. 
Indeed,  of  the  vast  continent  of  Asia, 
with  its  great  diversity  of  races,  and  a 
population  exceeding  in  number  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
may  be  truly  said  there  is  a  traditional 
policy  everywhere  to  be  encountered  by 
Eurojiean  States.  The  condition  of  the 
whole  in  this  respect  is  very  analogous 
to  that  of  Japan  under  the  rule  of  the 
Shdguns.  The  Asiatic,  to  whatever  ter¬ 
ritorial  division  belonging,  has  always,  in 
respect  to  European  nations,  held  aloof 
when  not  under  compulsion.  There  are 
affinities  as  well  as  antipathies  among 
communities  and  races,  as  certainly  as 
among  individual  members  of  each. 
One,  indeed,  of  the  greatest  advantages 
possessed  by  the  Russians  over  all  other 
European  States — quite  independent  of 
the  autocratic  form  of  their  government, 
and  a  military  absolutism  which  renders 
such  an  empire  especially  adapted  to  the 
conquest  and  control  of  semi-barbarous 
nomads — is  their  Asiatic  origin  and 
ty|)e.  Their  ability  and  power  to  insure 
success  in  their  self-imposed  task  is  due 
to  this,  even  more  than  to  the  power 
which  military  science,  discipline  and 


superiority  of  weapw^ns  must  always  give. 
Certainly  in  the  first  must  be  sought 
their  special  fitness  and  qualifications  for 
the  work  so  vigorously  carried  on  in 
Central  Asia. 

In  respect  to  other  European  nations 
the  difference  is  very  apparent.  The 
Russians,  in  their  first  approaches,  are 
no  better  liked  than  their  neighbors, 
and  are  as  vigorously  resisted  by  the 
Kitghis  and  other  tribes  which  people 
the  plateaus  and  valleys  of  Central  Asia 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  steppes  of  Mon¬ 
golia,  and  the  borders  of  China.  But, 
the  fighting  over,  they  assimilate  much 
more  easily  and  naturally  with  their  con¬ 
querors.  The  distinction  between  the 
Cossack  and  the  Kirghis  or  Tartar  and 
Mongol  is  not  after  all  so  great.  They 
come  many  of  them  of  the  same  stock, 
have  led  the  same  life  and  adopted  similar 
customs.  Even  with  the  Chinese,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  settled  habits  and 
widely  different  culture  and  civilization, 
I  have  been  surprised  to  see  how  much 
more  readily  the  Russian  merchants  fra¬ 
ternized  and  made  themselves  at  home 
than  other  Europeans. 

It  is  essential  to  bear  these  broadly- 
marked  conditions  in  mind,  for  they 
underlie  all  that  is  shaping  the  future. 
This  has  been  curiously  exemplified  in 
the  recent  history  of  the  relations  of  the 
'  tern  half  of  Asia  with  European  na¬ 
tionalities  and  powers.  The  whole  of 
this  great  aggregation  of  territories  has 
within  the  last  three  centuries  fallen 
either  under  the  sway  or  the  influence  of 
three  great  Powers — Russia,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  China.  By  conquest  or  inheri¬ 
tance  it  has  fallen  to  them  in  no  very 
unequal  proportions.  They  are  the 
three  great  Asiatic  Powers — beside  them 
are  none  other,  though  there  ate  many 
of  lesser  significance  or  weight,  neither 
tributary  nor  under  total  subjugation. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that,  all 
things  taken  into  accoun),  there  is  no 
great  disparity.  Russia  exceeds  in  ter¬ 
ritory,  her  empire  stretching  from  sea  to 
sea  across  the  whole  of  Asia  and  Europe 
in  the  north.  But  in  population  Russia 
cannot  compare  with  China,  or  with  In¬ 
dia  ;  for  the  sterile  steppes  of  Siberia, 
and  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  greater 
part  of  these  northern  regions,  no  less 
barren  and  snow-covered,  render  them 
unfit  for  the  habitation  of  man.  China 
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has  also  vast  tracks  of  steepes  and  sandy 
deserts,  with  equally  barren  mountain 
chains  stretching  over  Mongolia  and  far 
into  Central  Asia,  in  the  still  claimed 
provinces  of  Eastern  Turkestan.  But 
China  proper,  with  its  eighteen  provinces 
and  1,500  miles  of  seaboard  extending 
into  southern  latitudes,  not  only  pos¬ 
sesses  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in 
the  world,  and  every  variety  of  climate, 
but  an  industrious  population  numbered 
by  hundreds  of  millions,  before  which 
the  70,000,000  of  Russia  shrink  into 
very  small  proportions.  The  progress 
of  the  Chinese  from  the  north-western 
comer  of  the  wide  dominions  they  now 
occupy  seems  almost  incredible.  They 
have  spread  with  unceasing  and  resist¬ 
less  energy  until  they  have  not  only  fill¬ 
ed  China  proper  to  overflowing,  but 
made  nearly  all  the  states  of  tne  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula  tributary,  while  the 
surplus  population  has  sufficed  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  large  contingent  of  colonists 
to  the  archipelago  of  the  eastern  seas. 
From  the  Philippines  to  the  Australasian 
group  in  the  south,  the  islands  are  peo¬ 
pled  by  her  colonists,  and  the  Chinese 
element  and  influence  is  everywhere 
present.  While  thus  absorbing,  or  over¬ 
running  everything  before  them  in  this 
direction,  they  have  been  spreading 
slowly  but  not  less  surely  north  and  west 
of  the  Great  Wall.  I  say  surely,  for  no¬ 
thing  is  more  remarkable  or  characteris¬ 
tic  than  the  tenacity  of  purpose  and  in¬ 
domitable  perseverance  of  this  race. 
Where  once  they  have  taken  up  a  posi¬ 
tion  they  rarely  retire.  They  are  thus 
gradually  making  their  way,  and  displac¬ 
ing  the  old  Mongol  population,  as  the 
French  missionaries,  and  some  of  our 
own,  have  noted.  It  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  century  since  they  conquered 
Thibet  and  Nepaul  by  hard  fighting; 
and  pressing  on  to  Eastern  Turkestan, 
made  Yarkand  and  Kuldja,  in  Central 
Asia,  the  advanced  posts  of  their  empire. 
The  Chinese  are  manifestly  both  a  colo¬ 
nizing  and  a  conquering  race,  constantly 
advancing  and  rarely  receding ;  superior 
in  many  respects  to  all  in  contact  with 
them ;  successfully  asserting  that  supe¬ 
riority  over  Mongol,  Tartar,  and  Turco¬ 
man  alike ;  and  in  all  ages  proving 
themselves  formidable  antagonists  and 
dangerous  neighbors.  It  is  only  of  late 
years  that  they  have  been  pitted  against 
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European  forces  and  a  civilization  of 
higher  power  than  their  own.  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  it  required  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  defeats  and  grievous  losses  of 
territory,  as  well  as  of  prestige  and  abso¬ 
lute  independence,  before  they  could  be 
convinced  of  the  fact  t  Now  they  know 
it;  and  when  Pekin  fell  to  the  allied 
forces  of  England  and  France  in  i860, 
the  conviction  for  the  first  time,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  was  fully  borne  in  upon  them,  and 
the  iron  of  their  newly-forged  fetters  en¬ 
tered  into  their  souls.  They  have  since 
that  hour  had  but  one  desire  and  one 
thought.  They  have  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Prussia  after  Jena,  and  devot¬ 
ed  all  their  intelligence  and  energy  to 
create  the  means  of  offering  effective  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  inroads  and  pretensions, 
and  the  many  requirements  of  Western 
trade  and  Western  powers,  but  more  es¬ 
pecially  of  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and 
France,  as  those  most  obnoxious  to  them 
in  their  several  aims  and  tendencies. 
Russia  for  her  territorial  encroachments 
and  appropriations;  Great  Britain  for 
her  trade,  and  the  restlessly  aggressive 
spirit  of  her  merchants;  France  for  her 
missionary  and  Ultramontane  policy. 
As  to  Great  Britain,  in  possession  of  In¬ 
dia,  with  its  population  of  180,000,000 
and  territory,  we  hold  no  second  rank  or 
place  in  Asia.  Although  inferior  in  the 
number  of  subjects  to  China,  and  in  area 
to  both  it  and  Russia,  other  conditions 
place  our  Indian  empire  on  stronger,  if 
not  higher,  ground  than  either ;  and  the 
Chinese  are  aware  of  the  fact.  Events, 
however,  are  preparing  beyond  our  Hi¬ 
malayan  border,  in  Eastern  Turkestan, 
at  the  present  time  which  are  calculated 
ere  long  to  test  the  relative  position  and 
strength  of  each  of  these  three  great 
Asiatic  powers,  and  may  well  create  a 
deeper  interest  throughout  Europe  and 
the  West,  as  to  the  policy  they  may  se¬ 
verally  adopt.  Nor  will  this  interest  be 
diminished  by  the  knowledge  that  in 
Turkestan  and  the  country  popularly 
known  as  that  of  the  eight  Mohammedan 
cities,  of  which  Yarkand  is  the  chief, 
two  great  representative  religions  of  the 
East,  the  Buddhist  and  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan,  and  the  politics  of  the  West  are  for 
the  first  time,  it  may  almost  be  said, 
brought  into  the  same  field  in  a  kind  of 
triangular  duel.  Europe  and  Asia  have 
met  on  this  central  ground,  and  although. 
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the  original  quarrel  is  purely  Asiatic — a 
contest  for  territory  and  religious  supre¬ 
macy  between  the  Chinese  and  their 
lapsed  subjects  of  Turkestan — it  will 
obviously  bic  difficult  for  either  Russia 
or  Great  Britain  to  be  entirely  neutral. 
They  are  certainly  not  disinterested 
spectators  either  of  them.  It  may,  in 
one  sense,  be  matter  of  indifference  to 
both  Christian  powers  whether  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  or  the  Buddhist  prevails,  so 
far  as  the  creeds  are  concerned,  but  it  is 
not  so  on  other  grounds.  Political  and 
commercial  interests  are  inseparably 
mixed  up  with  this  contest  of  creeds. 
The  Chinese  in  the  last  century  opened 
Turkestan  freely  to  Khotan,  and  later,  in 
i860  and  1862,  they  gave  certain  com¬ 
mercial  privileges  to  Russia  also — rights 
of  establishing  factories  or  consulates  at 
Chuguchak,  Kuldja,  and  Kashgar  among 
the  rest.  To  the  British,  seeking  to  pe¬ 
netrate  through  the  passes  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas  to  Central  Asia  for  purposes  of 
trade  only,  the  Chinese,  on  the  contrary, 
have  always  shown  themselves  hostile 
and  obstructive,  and  when  they  subju¬ 
gated  Nepaul,  in  retaliation  for  a  raid 
into  Thibet  in  1792,  they  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  closing  all  the  avenues 
into  the  latter  country  and  to  Central 
Asia  in  that  direction.  The  Atalik  Ga- 
zih  has  followed  a  very  different  course, 
and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General  of  India,  giving  free  access 
on  the  most  favorable  terms.  No  doubt 
he  will  see  the  necessity  of  doing  the 
same,  if  he  has  not  already  offered  some¬ 
thing  more,  to  Russia.  Two  such  pow¬ 
erful  patrons  as  Great  Britain  and  Rus¬ 
sia  may  not  be  gainsaid,  with  a  Chinese 
army  on  the  eastern  frontiers.  But 
equal  terms  of  competition  in  the  trade 
of  Central  Asia  is  not  what  Russia  de¬ 
sires.  Wherever  her  influence  prevails 
protective  and  prohibitory  duties  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  favor  of  Russian 
produce.  It  might  better  suit  Russia’s 
policy  therefore  to  see  Chinese  rule  reco¬ 
vered  in  Eastern  Turkestan  under  the 
old  arrangement,  by  which  Russia’s  in¬ 
dustry  was  protected  and  British  goods 
excluded.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Russia 
intervened  to  uphold  the  Mohammedan 
power  in  Yarkand,  she  might  conciliate 
a  large  and  not  over- well-disposed  Mus¬ 
sulman  population  in  the  newly  subju¬ 
gated  Khanates  of  Bokhara  and  Ko- 


kan.  Such  a  policy  might,  it  is  true, 
breed  dissension  along  the  Russo-Chi- 
nese  border,  and  the  whole  line  of  the 
Atlas  range  from  Kiuldjato  Kiachta  and 
Urga — and  would  unquestionably  be 
disliked  at  Peking.  But  Russia  gives 
little  heed  to  the  wishes  of  those  who 
rule  there,  and  is  tolerably  independent 
of  any  action  they  are  likely  to  take, 
however  much  they  may  feel  aggrieved. 
What  Great  Britain  may  most  fitly  and 
wisely  do  in  such  circumstances  is  a 
very  serious  question.  According  to 
European  international  law,  Yacoob  Beg 
— though  styled  the  “  Ameer  of  Kashgar 
and  Yarkand” — is  still  but  a  ruler  de 
facto,  and  has  none  of  the  acknowledged 
rights  of  a  sovereign  either  by  hereditary 
descent  or  legal  succession.  We  may  feel 
perfectly  justified  in  entering  into  provi¬ 
sional  arrangements  with  the  actual  ruler 
of  a  country  on  our  border,  without  re¬ 
cognising  his  right  to  claim  our  armed 
support  as  an  ally.  Nevertheless,  look¬ 
ing  to  the  exclusive  and  hostile  tendency 
of  Chinese  policy,  especially  on  these 
eastern  limits  of  her  empire,  we  may 
very  well  hesitate  to  acknowledge  a  right 
to  possession  after  so  long  a  period  of 
inaction  and  abeyance.  If  the  Chinese 
Government  continues  tq  show  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  close  all  access  to  her  wes¬ 
tern  and  southern  territories — across  the 
Himalayas  through  Nepaul  orSechim  to 
Thibet,  or  by  the  route  from  the  Assam 
Valley  into  the  Mishmi  country,  which 
communicates  with  Batang,  a  dependency 
of  the  rich  and  fertile  province  of  Sze- 
chuen — and  is  equally  bent  on  barring 
our  road  to  Yunnan,  either  from  Bha- 
mo  to  Talifoo,  an  old-established  trade 
route,  or  by  any  other  more  easy  road, 
why  should  Great  Britain  submit  to  such 
restrictive  and  injurious  policy  "i  Exist¬ 
ing  treaties  may  not  give  such  rights; 
but  international  law  and  usage  among  ci¬ 
vilized  nations  acknowledge  no  absolute 
right  of  exclusion.  On  the  contrary, 
any  act  of  this  kind  is  justly  regarded  as 
an  evidence  of  enmity,  if  not  an  overt 
act  of  hostility,  and  the  nation  delibe¬ 
rately  adopting  such  a  policy  must  bear 
the  responsibility  and  accept  all  the  con¬ 
sequences.  Hostility  begets  hostility, 
and  injurious  action  along  the  whole  of 
the  Chinese  inland  borders  cannot  be 
compensated  by  a  forced  admission  of  a 
right  of  trade  on  the  coast.  The  mani- 
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fest  contradiction  between  the  two  only 
tends  to  prove  a  total  misapprehension 
on  the  part  of  China  of  the  rights  of  na¬ 
tions  in  mutual  intercourse. 

Turning  our  attention  from  this  wes¬ 
tern  extremity  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
and  their  territorial  claims  to  rule,  and 
exclude  uS  from  trade  or  intercourse,  to 
China  Proper,  with  its  treaty  ports,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  what  is  now 
passing  there,  and  the  tendency  as  well 
as  the  aim  of  the  progress  observable. 
China,  no  doubt,  has  many  griefs  against 
western  powers,  and  England  perhaps  at 
the  head  of  them.  It  was  the  British 
who  first  forced  her  gates,  and  dictated 
a  treaty  on  terms  of  equality,  dealing  a 
death-blow  at  the  pretensions  of  the  em¬ 
peror  to  sui)eriority  and  supremacy  over 
the  rest  of  the  world.  They  were  Bri¬ 
tish  ships  chiefly  which  brought  opium 
to  her  ports,  the  first  cause  of  war,  aud 
encouraged  a  national  vice;  although 
the  traffic  began  under  the  Portuguese 
flag.  In  that  first  treaty  with  a  foreign 
power  are  also  to  be  found  the  clauses 
giving  ex-territorial  rights — an  abiding 
evidence  of  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the 
Chinese.  In  that  same  treaty  is  a  clause 
imposing  upon  them  the  duty  of  protect¬ 
ing  missionaries,  and  of  tolerating  a 
creed  which  they  are  aware  must  be  sub¬ 
versive  in  its  influence.  It  required  the 
calamities  of  a  second  and  a  third  war, 
to  impose  upon  them  permanent  lega¬ 
tions  at  Peking,  and  with  them  a  liabili¬ 
ty  to  interference  and  dictation  both  in 
their  foreign  policy  and  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  government  of  the  country. 
No  doubt  all  these  are  so  many  grave 
sources  of  irritation  and  enmity,  some  of 
which  may  admit  of  mitigation,  but 
hardly  of  removal.  In  all  they  see  a 
danger  or  a  menace,  and  a  perpetual 
cause  of  humiliation  and  anger.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  some  are  in  their  nature  irre¬ 
movable,  and  others  would  require  a 
concert  of  action  and  unanimity  of  feel¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  of  interests,  never  yet  at¬ 
tained  among  the  treaty  powers,  and 
never  likely,  so  far  as  past  experience 
goes,  to  be  secured  in  time  to  come. 
The  ex-territorial  privileges — the  most 
grievous  of  all,  I  believe — are  a  source  of 
difficulty  and  bitterness  equally  in  Japan 
and  China.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  get 
over  the  difficulty  by  any  sudden  with¬ 
drawal  of  such  clauses  in  existing  trea¬ 


ties.  In  our  relations  with  Eastern 
states  there  must  be  some  common  prin¬ 
ciples  of  law  and  justice,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
cedure,  before  Christian  powers  can  con¬ 
sent  to  submit  their  subjects  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  native  authorities.  The  first 
step  in  this  direction  has  been  taken 
in  Egypt,  and  will  shortly,  it  is  hoped — 
notwithstanding  some  difficulties  raised 
by  France — be  followed  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  modified  code  applicable  to  all 
foreigners,  with  such  adoption  of  mixed 
courts  as  may  secure  the  equitable  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice,  and  adherence  to 
the  forms  of  procedure  in  use  in  Chris¬ 
tian  states.  An  attempt  to  take  a  step 
of  this  kind  in  China  was  made  in  r869, 
when  the  revision  of  the  British  treaty 
was  under  discussion ;  and  the  consent 
of  the  Chinese  Government  was  obtain¬ 
ed  to  the  preparation  of  a  code,  as  a 
needful  preliminary  to  any  modification 
of  the  ex-territorial  clauses ;  but  as  the 
convention  never  took  effect,  the  whole 
matter  fell  through.  Nothing  however 
can  be  more  essential  with  regard  to  the 
future,  than  a  successful  effort  to  grapple 
with  this  difficulty.  Until  it  shall  have 
been  satisfactorily  settled,  indeed,  it  is 
vain  to  hope  for  increased  facilities  of 
inland  trade  and  residence,  or  many 
other  advantages,  which  our  merchants 
deem  essential  to  the  full  development 
of  their  trade.  No  diplomacy  can  avail 
to  obtain  such  concessions  while  that  ob¬ 
stacle  remains;  and  if  they  could  be 
wrung  from  either  Japanese  or  Chinese 
Governments  by  force  majeure,  as  were 
the  original  treaties — they  would  be  ren¬ 
dered  inoperative  by  covert  means  of  re¬ 
sistance  ;  while  the  sense  of  injury  and 
humiliation,  even  now  a  motive  and  a 
power  giving  shape  to  all  their  attempts 
at  progress,  would  be  greatly  intensified, 
and  Income  an  element  of  increased 
daager  in  a  future  anything  but  remote. 

The  chief  causes  of  enmity  which 
branch  off  in  so  many  directions,  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  under  two  heads  in 
addition  to  those  just  specified.  First, 
the  fear  of  dismeml)erment,  or,  in  the 
case  of  Japan,  total  absorption  by  the 
overshadowing  power  of  Russia.  Se¬ 
condly,  impatience  at  the  pretension  to 
dictate  and  otherwise  interfere  on  the 
part  of  Foreign  Powers  with  the  affairs 
and  policy  of  the  empire.  To  protect 
themselves  against  the  first,  and  be  freed 
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permanently  from  the  second,  there  is 
no  effort  or  sacrifice  the  ruling  classes  in 
both  countries  would  not  be  willing  to 
make.  Trade,  revenue,  and  everything 
else  derived  from  foreign  sources,  they 
would  lightly  abandon.  To  these  two 
ends,  first  and  principally,  all  their  pre¬ 
sent  efforts  tend,  and  all  progress  is  di¬ 
rected. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  have  to  consider 
the  influence  these  combined  causes  of 
irritation  and  hostility  are  exercising  on 
those  whose  sway  extends  over  such  vast 
regions  and  races  as  Eastern  Asia  com¬ 
prises.  Japanese,  Corean  and  Chinese, 
Mongol  and  Tartar,  Cochin-Chinese, 
Siamese  and  Burmese,  all  are  among  the 
number  of  nationalties  with  which  the 
West,  now  meeting  in  Central  Asia,  has 
relations  of  commerce  and  political  in¬ 
tercourse.  The  Japanese  and  Chinese 
are  both  intently  engaged  in  efforts  to 
create  dockyards  and  arsenaLs,  build 
steamships  of  war,  and  organise  armies 
on  European  systems,  and  with  the  best 
arms  Europe  can  furnish.  It  is  no  se¬ 
cret  that  they  have  already  made  great 
progress  in  all  these  directions.  Neither 
IS  there  any  doubt  with  what  object  they 
have  entered  on  such  costly  enterprises, 
and  accepted  innovations  so  startling. 
They  seek  the  power  of  defending  their 
coasts  and  territories  from  the  attack  of 
European  forces  by  sea  or  land ;  and  to 
gain  with  this  their  lost  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  immunity  from  foreign  interfe¬ 
rence  :  The  only  other  direction  their 
progress  has  taken  is  in  education  ;  but 
education  chiefly  subsidiary  to  the  first. 
China  has  also  organized  by  foreign 
agency  her  maritime  customs,  so  far  as 
foreign  trade  is  concerned.  The  gain 
has  been  great  both  to  foreign  merchants 
and  the  Chinese  Government.  The  lat¬ 
ter  have  gained  an  assured  and  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  revenue,  which  is  now 
upwards  of  3,000,000/.  sterling,*  and  an 
example  of  energy  and  integrity  in  the 
midst  of  administrations,  fiscal  and  go¬ 
vernmental,  where  the  absence  of  these 
qualities  is  manifest.  China  has  been 
fortunate  in  the  head  of  this  service, 
who,  with  rare  administrative  ability  and 
energy,  devotes  himself  conscientiously 
to  develop  the  utmost  efficiency  in  a  staff 

*  In  1873,  the  Customhouse  reports  give 
the  amount  in  taels  11,678,635 — say  3,893,* 
878/.; 


of  over  300  foreign  employes,  Mr.  Hart, 
as  Inspector-General  of  Customs,  re¬ 
ceives  but  grudging  recognition  or 
praise  from  the  mercantile  communities 
in  China,  or  the  local  press,  partly,  it 
may  be  assumed,  because  he  is  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
and  partly  also  because  a  tax-gatherer  is 
never  popular;  but  they  owe  him  much, 
and  in  many  ways.  If  only  for  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  all  bribery  and  corruption, 
which  at  one  time  demoralized  both  the 
trader  and  the  trade,  the  debt  would  be 
large.  But  lighthouses  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  and  costly  kind,  lightships,  bea¬ 
cons,  buoys,  extend  now  along  some  900 
miles  of  coast  and  in  several  river  cour¬ 
ses,  where,  twenty  years  ago,  there  were 
none ;  and  all  have  come  into  existence 
and  are  still  increasing  under  his  foster¬ 
ing  hand.  If  the  bar  of  the  Shanghai  be 
not  dredged,  or  otherwise  effectually 
dealt  with,  it  is  easy  to  lay  the  blame  on 
the  Chinese  Government  or  their  In¬ 
spector-General  of  Customs.  But  the 
difficulty  and  magnitude  of  such  works 
must  be  duly  considered.  The  total 
amount  of  tonnage  dues  collected  in 
1872  was  242,227  taels — say  80,742/.,  a 
sum  which  will  not  go  very  far  in  new 
works  of  this  magnitude,  after  providing 
for  the  maintenance  of  forty-four  light¬ 
houses  and  eight  ships,  twenty-six  buoys, 
and  thirty-seven  beacons.  According  to 
the  last  return  which  has  been  publish¬ 
ed,  the  total  cost  of  collection  in  this 
well-organized  service  does  not  exceed 
seven  per  cent.,*  which  compares  favo¬ 
rably  with  India,  where  it  is  over  seven. 
Considering  the  cost  of  living  in  China, 
the  want  of  permanence,  or  retiring  pen¬ 
sions  in  the  service,  and  the  consequent 
high  rate  of  salaries  necessary  to  secure 
good  and  honest  service,  this  result  is 
highly  creditable  and  satisfactory.  If 
China  contemplates  extending  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  this  service  is  organized 
to  the  native  trade,  and  to  the  fiscal  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  country  generally,  a  revolu¬ 
tion  would  be  effected  that  might  shortly 
place  the  government  at  Peking  in  a  po¬ 
sition  as  to  revenue,  such  as  they  have 
never  enjoyed  since  tlieir  history  began. 
It  would  be  a  curious,  though  by  no 

*  In  1872  the  published  returns  show  that 
the  total  collection  was  Haikwau  taels  ii,- 
678>635,  and  the  cost  of  collection  was  taels 
748,600,  or  6’4I  per  cent. 
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means  unexampled  result,  of  a  desire  to 
be  strong  in  the  field  and  ready  for  mili¬ 
tary  achievements,  either  of  conquest  or 
defence, — if  the  reform  of  a  whole  fiscal 
and  adminstrative  system  should  be  due 
to  this  cause. 

Abb^  Hue,  a  French  Missionary  long 
resident  in  China,  and  conversant  both 
with  the  people  and  their  language,  had 
a  vision  of  some  such  mighty  host  as 
Genghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane  poured 
from  the  steppes  of  Asia  into  Europe, 
again  mustering, — not  with  spear  and 
bow,  but  armed  with  breechloaders  and 
cannon,  and  once  more  meeting  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  the  West  in  battle  on  their  own 
territories.  The  description  of  what  he 
dreamed  as  a  possibility  of  the  future 
will  be  found  in  his  “Voyage  dans  la 
Tartarie,  le  Thibet  et  la  Chine” — one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
books  of  Eastern  travel  that  has  appear¬ 
ed  in  this  century.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  this  clever  writer  and  keen  observer 
thought  the  days  wo«ld  return  when 
“not  a  dog  might  bark  in  Asia  or  in 
Eastern  Europe  without  Mongol  leave,” 
as  Colonel  Yule  writes,  or  that  Chaucer’s 
half-told  tale  of  Cambuscan  would  again 
have  its  application  when 

“  At  Sarra  in  the  Londe  of  Tartarie 

There  dwelt  a  king  that  werriM  Russie 

but  Abb^  Hue  little  foresaw,  when  he 
wrote  his  book  in  1850,  that  dockyards, 
arsenals,  foundries,  and  all  the  plant  ne¬ 
cessary  for  building  and  floating,  and  the 
sailors  for  navigating  large  class  iron 
steamships,  would  actually  be  in  full 
work  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  hands  in 
1874!  Conquest  or  aggression  on  Eu¬ 
rope,  save  in  so  far  as  a  policy  of  exclu¬ 
sion  from  Eastern  ports  and  markets 
may  be  considered  in  that  light,  does 
not  at  present  probably  enter  into  their 
calculations.  But  not  the  less  does  the 
fact  of  a  reaction,  and  a  tendency  to  re¬ 
tort  upon  Western  Powers  the  inroads 
which  Chinese  and  Japanese,  Tartar  and 
Mongol  races  have  suffered,  appear 
plainly  written  on  the  progressive  steps 
they  are  now  taking  to  borrow  from  the 
West  the  scientific  appliances  of  war. 
The  waves  of  conquest  that  have  so 
often  swept  over  Asia  and  Europe  from 
these  Eastern  steppes  in  resistless 
strength,  may  not  return,  but  something 
like  a  turning-point  in  the  European 


movement  upon  Asia  seems  not  far  dis¬ 
tant.  Russia,  it  is  true,  is  still  advanc¬ 
ing  from  the  Caspian,  and  has  lately  es¬ 
tablished  her  power  as  far  south  as  the 
river  Attruck,  and  formed  of  the  whole 
territory  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian  a 
Russian  province — planting  herself  on  a 
third  frontier  of  Persia,  and  receiving 
the  submission  of  Turcoman  tribes  on 
that  border.  The  battle  of  Kuhkovo,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  was  thought  as 
important  to  the  fortunes  of  Eastern 
Europe  as  were  the  battles  of  Chalons 
and  Tours  to  those  of  the  West — each 
marking  the  turning-point  of  the  Asiatic 
movement  upon  Europe  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  return  wave.  So  may  the 
present  prove  to  be  the  commencement 
of  a  new  movement  from  the  East — the 
western  tide  of  conquest  having  spent  its 
strength,  while  that  of  the  opposite 
quarter  is  gaining  volume  and  force. 

Something  akin  to  this  would  appear 
to  be  preparing  in  an  industrial,  if  not  in 
a  military  sense.  We  have  been  accused 
— by  our  superior  powers  of  production, 
aided  by  rapid  and  great  improvements 
in  machinery — of  robbing  the  great  po¬ 
pulations  of  India  of  their  native  manu¬ 
factures,  and  pressing  the  whole  of  this 
multitude  on  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  as  their  only  means  of  existence, 
thus  reducing  them  to  a  lower  standard 
of  life  and  comfort.  A  similar  accusa¬ 
tion  is  in  the  thoughts  of  both  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  and  fully  accounts  for 
their  uneasy  jealousy  at  all  our  attempts 
to  compete  with  their  native  industries 
by  claiming  increased  facilities.  Yet 
the  time  seems  fast  approaching  when 
all  the  conditions  may  be  reversed,  and 
the  populations  of  the  East  will  supply 
the  labor  necessary  to  the  employment  of 
European  capital  and  enterprise,  which 
it  may  not  much  longer  be  possible  to 
secure  in  the  West.  This  idea  is  alrea¬ 
dy  taking  possession  of  the  public  mind, 
and  finding  expression  in  a  leading 
journal,  in  which  we  are  told  that 
“  Many  manufacturers,  it  is  believed,  are 
still  looking  to  India,  China,  and  Japan 
as  the  sources  whence  alone  any  mate¬ 
rial  competition  can  be  expiected  suffi¬ 
cient  to  stimulate  industry  on  the  part  of 
the  European  workman.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  direct  immigration  of  Eastern 
labor  would  never  be  successful;  but  a 
conviction  is  rapidly  growing  that  Euro- 
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pean  capital  will  soon  be  largely  em¬ 
ployed  in  establishing  manufactories  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  various  Eastern 
ports  where  facilities  may  best  be  found 
for  the  production  of  all  those  numerous 
classes  of  goods  for  which  the  cost  of 
freight  to  this  country  would  form  com¬ 
paratively  an  insignificant  item.” 

These  things  are  not  without  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  cannot  be  treated  as  of  slight 
importance  in  the  relations  of  Western 
Powers  with  the  East,  or  with  each 
other.  The  same  fear  and  jealousy  of 
powerful  neighbors  which  so  often  in 
Europe  has  led  to  alliances  offensive 
and  defensive  with  a  desire  for  greater 
strength  and  safety,  and  to  consequent 
complications  leading  to  war,  is  now 
being  shown  in  Japan.  Within  the  last 
year  they  have  concluded  two  treaties — 
one  with  Russia,  the  Foreign  Power 
whose  aggressions  they  most  fear,  and 
the  other  with  China.  Let  us  see  what 
a  German,  from  an  independent  point 
of  view,  thinks  of  these  important  steps. 
In  a  recent  work,  entitled  “  The  Russians 
in  Central  Asia,”  by  Friedrich  von  Hell- 
wald,  translated  from  the  German  by 
Lieut.-Col.  Thorgun,  we  are  told  that : 

“  The  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce 
concluded  between  Japan  and  China  last 
year  was  very  significant.  The  opti¬ 
mists  of  English  diplomacy  in  Eastern 
Asia  endeavored  to  allay  the  excitement 
of  public  opinion  by  the  assurance  that 
it  had  in  view  only  a  harmless  Treaty  of 
Commerce.  But  such  treaties  may  con¬ 
ceal  more  important  political  stipula¬ 
tions;  the  commercial  treaty  just  con¬ 
cluded  between  Russia  and  Japan  af¬ 
fords  an  example  of  the  kind,  as  it  has 
entirely  the  character  of  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance,  which  gives  to  Russia 
the  right,  in  the  event  of  any  act  of  in¬ 
justice  being  committed,  or  any  disre¬ 
spect  shown  by  any  third  state  against 
Japan,  ‘to  use  her  good  offices  to  settle 
the  difference,  and  bring  about  an  ami¬ 
cable  arrangement.’  By  means  of  this 
highly  important  stipulation  the  full 
power  of  interfering  in  all  the  relations 
of  Japan  wth  the  W'estem  Powers  is  con¬ 
ceded  to  Russia,  who  is  also  bound  to 
protect  her  against  every  violence  which 
may  be  meditated  against  her  by  the 
ruler  of  the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas. 
To  this,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  annex¬ 
ed  a  further  article,  by  virtue  of  which. 


in  case  of  a  war  between  one  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  and  a  third  Power,  the 
other  party  is  in  duty  bound  to  close 
forthwith  its  ports  against  all  ships  of 
that  Power.” 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  these  trea¬ 
ties  were  meant,  by  either  Japanese  or 
Chinese,  to  bear  this  construction.  The 
clause  in  question  was  probably  taken 
from  an  article  introduced  by  the  Amer¬ 
icans  in  their  treaty  providing  for  the 
good  offices  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
event  of  differences  arising  with  any 
Foreign  Power.  But  the  interpretation 
opens  out  a  vista  of  future  complications 
which  is  anything  but  reassuring  either 
for  Japan  or  the  Treaty  Powers  of  the 
West.  If  China  and  Japan  are  to  make 
common  cause  in  any  future  quarrel  with 
a  Western  Power,  and  Russia  is  also  en¬ 
titled  to  make  that  cause  its  own,  or  in¬ 
tervene,  as  a  belligerent  when  either  are 
assailed ; — and  demand  their  participa¬ 
tion  in  return,  and  the  closing  of  the 
ports  in  a  Russian  war  with  Europe, — 
we  shall  plainly  be  entering  upon  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  East¬ 
ern  relations.  A  shot  fired  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine  may  have 
its  echo  on  the  Peiho  and  the  Bay  of 
Yedo,  with  Japanese  and  Chinese  con¬ 
tingents  sweeping  the  Pacific  in  concert 
with  Russia  as  the  answering  signal. 
We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  brain¬ 
waves  and  vibrations  across  the  globe, 
conveying  mysterious  notices  of  events 
in  opposite  hemispheres ;  but  if  anything 
so  portentous  as  is  here  contemplated 
were  to  be  realized  in  the  field  of  diplo¬ 
macy  and  political  action,  the  swift  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  electric  fluid  along  the  tele¬ 
graph  wires  from  the  capitals  of  Europe 
to  Yedo  and  Pekin,  would  reduce  brain¬ 
waves  to  insignificance  by  comparison 
with  the  results  of  such  statecraft.  No 
doubt,  assuming  such  treaties  to  exist 
with  all  the  potential  reach  imagined  by 
the  German  commentator,  the  reduction 
to  practice  must  be  subject  to  many 
contingencies,  which  would  reduce  the 
chances  of  actual  results  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  numerical  figure.  Yet  if  we 
are  at  liberty  to  assume  that  these  three 
powers — occupying  nearly  all  the  terri¬ 
tory,  and  wielding  all  the  material  forces 
of  Eastern  Asia,  exclusive  of  India, 
while  one  has  in  addition  her  capital 
and  strategic  base  in  Europe — have  ever 
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contemplated  a  combination  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  it  is  not  beneath  a  statesman’s  care 
to  include  it  as  one  of  the  elements  in 
any  problem  touching  Eastern  progress 
and  future  policy.  ' 

As  regards  the  Chinese  empire,  it  is 
curious  to  contrast  its  actual  and  poten¬ 
tial  claims  to  respect,  with  the  contemp¬ 
tuous  kind  of  under-estimate  it  has  long 
been  the  habit  of  Europeans  to  form. 
Yet  this  rests  upon  no  better  foundation 
than  the  very  fallacious  conceptions  de¬ 
rived  from  the  apparent  inability  of  the 
Chinese,  in  all  former  wars,  to  resist  Eu¬ 
ropean  forces.  Influences  of  very  recent 
growth,  however,  are  now  in  operation 
in  Eastern  Asia,  which  are  rapidly 
bringing  them  and  teaching  them  how  to 
I  meet  face  to  face  with  both  the  powers 
and  requirements  of  Europe.  A  cur¬ 
rent  is  to  be  traced  in  the  course  of 
events,  and  “  a  stream  of  tendency,”  not 
safely  to  be  overlooked.  Whither  this 
stream  is  tending,  and  to  what  ends  it  is 
likely  to  tbe  directed  so  far  as  existing 
Rulers,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West, 
may  have  control,  are  questions  full  of 
interest,  and  worthy  of  serious  study. 
The  historian  deals  with  the  past,  and 
traces  the  cause  backward  from  known 
results.  But  the  task  of  the  diplomatist 
and  the  statesman  is  to  reverse  the  pro¬ 
cess,  and  from  the  study  of  causes  in  ac¬ 
tive  operation,  forecast  the  effects  in  the 
future  and  their  influence  on  the  course 
of  affairs.  Forces  are  certainly  now  at 
work  which  will  tend  greatly  to  modify 
the  relations  of  Eastern  Asia  with  West¬ 
ern  States ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  those 
of  the  great  powers  with  each  other  as 
a  further  consequence.  Great  and  rapid 
changes  are  being  effected  in  the  social 
and  political  condition  of  the  various 
populations  occupying  the  region  lying 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Japanese 
Seas;  as  well  as  in  Persia  and  Turkey, 
— ^joint  occupants  with  Russia  of  all  the 
western  half  of  Asia.  These  are  giving 
shape  and  direction  to  all  Eastern  pro¬ 
gress,  and  clearly  foreshadow  a  future 
very  different  from  the  past.  Nor  is  it 
possible  that  such  changes  and  progress 
can  fail  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
interests  and  the  policy  of  western  na¬ 
tions.  It  is  to  the  action  of  these  on  the 
East  that  all  eyes  are  directed  among 
the  Eastern  ruling  classes.  Emperors 
and  kings,  sultans  and  khans,  are  all  set¬ 


ting  themselves  to  copy,  and  as  far  as 
may  be  to  emulate  Europe,  in  arma¬ 
ments  and  military  organization.  There 
has  been  an  English-speaking  King  of 
Siam ;  and  some  of  the  more  advanced 
countries — notably  China  and  Japan — 
are  showing  a  desire  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  science  and  industrial  arts  of  the 
West  as  well  as  the  language;  chiefly, 
perhaps,  with  a  view  to  supplement  the 
first.  They  seem  to  have  learnt  the  les¬ 
son  of  western  civilization,  that  know¬ 
ledge  is  power,  and  are  yet  in  some  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  the  kind  of  knowledge 
which  will  be  most  desirable  in  itself,  or 
serviceable  to  them.  But  they  see  clear¬ 
ly  enough,  at  last,  that  our  superiority  in 
the  art  of  war  may  have  some  connec¬ 
tion  with  an  equally  real  superiority  in 
other  directions,  and  it  is  the  secret  of 
our  power  which  they  are  seeking. 
They  anxiously  desire  to  know  in  what 
the  irresistible  strength  of  the  nations  of 
the  European  stock  mainly  lies,  and  are 
very  persistently  and  determinedly  at 
work  with  that  object. 

Something  has  already  been  said  on 
this  head  in  reference  to  the  steady  pro¬ 
gress  which  has  been  making  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  war  with  England 
and  France  to  supply  this  deficiency  in 
China,  and  the  short  time  actually  re¬ 
quired,  if  they  choose  to  adopt  the  ne¬ 
cessary  means,  to  enable  them  to  meet 
their  enemies,  from  whatever  quarter 
these  may  come, — with  a  bold  front,  and 
in  formidable  array.  Where  a  popula¬ 
tion  is  to  be  counted  by  hundreds  of 
millions,  wanting  in  none  of  the  material 
conditions  of  courage,  strength,  and  ame¬ 
nability  to  discipline,  it  seems  idle  to 
dwell  upon  the  obvious  conclusion,  that 
if  a  fleet  of  ironclads  and  an  army  lar¬ 
ger  than  the  greatest  power  of  the  West 
maintains,  were  required,  the  will  of  one 
man  in  Peking  could  as  certainly  call 
them  into  existence  as  Gengis  Khan, 
Tamerlane,  or  Kublai  Khan,  who  each 
in  succession  sent  their  conquering  hosts 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  Asia  into 
the  heart  of  Europe,  conquered  Russia, 
and  raised  a  throne  for  the  great  Mogul 
in  Delhi.  Scarcely  a  century  has  pass¬ 
ed  since  one  of  the  present  Manchu  dy¬ 
nasty  achieved  nearly  as  great  a  feat  in 
reducing  to  subjection  Thibet  (despite 
its  mountain  barriers),  Turkestan  with 
its  warlike  tribes,  and  Nepaul  on  our 
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own  borders.  We  are  apt  to  imagine 
that  China  has  no  longer  the  means  of 
conquest,  or  the  desire ;  that  her  rulers 
are  effete,  and  her  people  effeminate,  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  peaceful  pursuits,  and  incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  roused  to  warlike  action. 
Yet  such  a  conclusion  is  singularly  at 
variance  with  what  has  been  passing  in 
China  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Taeping  rebellion  raised 
vast  bodies  of  armed  men — Rebels  and 
Imperialists — and  how’ever  loosely  array¬ 
ed  or  badly  disciplined,  they  were  led 
on  to  slaughter  each  other  for  more  than 
ten  years,  to  an  extent  far  exceeding 
that  of  all  the  battle-fields  from  the  Cri¬ 
mea  to  Sedan.  The  Nienfei  since,  and 
the  Mohammedans  in  Yunnan  and  in  the 
western  provinces,  for  a  time,  it  is  true, 
set  the  whole  power  of  a  distracted  and 
feeble  government  under  a  regency  at 
Peking  at  defiance.  But  where  are  those 
now  who  held  provinces  in  their  grasp 
for  so  many  years  ?  Defeated,  ruined, 
and  in  great  part  exterminated.  Still, 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  eighteen  pro¬ 
vinces  of  China  proper,  it  is  held  by 
many,  that  the  government  is  helpless, 
and  without  ambition  to  recover  a  lost 
territory.  How  far  is  this  borne  out  by 
facts?  Very  recent  telegraphic  news 
^ves  the  following  intelligence  respect¬ 
ing  “  Kashgar,  China,  and  Russia,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Times  from  its  Berlin  cor- 
respiondent,  under  date  June  ist: — 

“  Chinese  troops  have  been  stationed 
for  some  time  past  north  and  south  of 
the  Bogdo  Bridge,  threatening  to  invade 
Kuldja  and  Kashgar.  These  territories, 
formerly  the  westernmost  provinces  of 
the  Celestial  Empire,  achieved  indepen¬ 
dence  during  the  revolutionary  troubles 
of  the  last  ten  years.  Kuldja  was  sub¬ 
sequently  occupied  by  the  Russians,  but 
Kashgar  remains  independent.  In  view 
of  the  common  danger  threatening  the 
new  masters  of  the  region,  Russia  is  now 
preparing  to  concert  measures  of  defence 
with  the  Ameer  of  Kashgar.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  forces  on  the  Kuldja  and  Kashgar 
confines  are  armed  with  European  ri¬ 
fles.” 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  illustrative  of  the 
tenacity  of  the  Chinese,  that  the  official 
lists  of  the  establishment  of  the  empire 
— issued  quarterly,  like  our  army  lists, 
— continue  to  this  day  to  assign  to  eve¬ 
ry  one  of  their  far-off  jurisdictions  its  full 


complement  of  officers,  the  names  of  the 
occupants  being  also  published  in  due 
form.  Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  the 
governing  classes  in  China  are  unob¬ 
servant  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  outer 
world,  and  among  European  states.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  very  well  known  that 
they  showed  much  interest  in  the  war 
between  Russia  and  the  Allies,  and  la¬ 
ter,  ill  that  which  took  place  between 
France  and  Germany,  and  shaped  their 
action  by  the  results.  The  divisions 
among  the  principal  states  of  the  West¬ 
ern  hemisphere,  and  the  great  diversity 
of  aims  and  wishes,  if  not  of  interests, 
among  the  Treaty  Powers,  whose  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  resident  at  Peking,  form 
no  unfrequent  subject  of  congratulation 
among  those  highest  placed  in  office,  in 
the  perfect  assurance  that  they  will  nev¬ 
er  cordially  combine  in  any  line  of  po¬ 
licy.  Even  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  the 
audience,  it  is  generally  reported,  that 
the  Chinese  found  it  formed  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  universal  rule.  A  clever  and 
wily  race  of  Asiatic  politicians  has  Eu¬ 
ropean  diplomacy  at  a  great  disadvan¬ 
tage  under  such  circumstances ;  and  no 
statesmen  are  better  able  to  profit  by  it, 
and  shape  their  course  accordingly.  If 
they  cannot  obtain  advantages  which 
they  desire,  they  can  very  effectually 
play  off  one  power  against  another  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  inconvenient  pressure  upon  the 
whole,  for  results  particularly  desired  by 
one.  They  can  close  Thibet  and  West¬ 
ern  China,  and  even  Nepaul  on  our  bor¬ 
ders,  to  our  commerce  from  India — and 
they  have  done  so  very  effectually;  as 
no  doubt  they  will  bar  the  passage  of 
the  French  into  Yunnan  by  the  Tonquin 
river  Sankoi,  so  recently  explored  from 
the  gulf ;  and  create  impediments  to 
any  re-establishment  of  lines  of  inter¬ 
course  and  traffic  from  Mandalay  and 
Bhamo  to  Talifoo,  or  any  other  point 
within  their  southern  boundaries.  These 
acts  of  authority  and  influence,  even 
over  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  and 
our  northern  and  eastern  boundaries  in 
India,  keep  us  away  from  all  but  the 
coast  line,  and  thus  carry  out  a  delibe¬ 
rate  policy  of  exclusion  so  far  as  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  empire  is  concerned.  The 
actual  benefit  to  China  of  such  a  policy 
may  be  doubtful,  but  in  Chinese  eyes  it 
must  have  many  recommendations,  be¬ 
sides  one  great  advantage.  If  they  can- 
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not  keep  out  either  Missionaries  or  Opi¬ 
um — in  their  eyes  the  two  greatest  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  one  introducing  a  principle  of 
revolt  subversive  of  the  established  rule, 
and  the  other  debauching  and  impover¬ 
ishing  the  people — they  can  at  least 
render  futile  all  our  efforts  to  advance 
our  commerce  beyond  the  coast  line, 
and  one  great  river  course.  They  can¬ 
not  only  curtail  our  intercourse  and 
influence  in  China,  but,  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent,  bar  the  extension  of  our 
trade  into  Central  Asia.  If  ever  they 
are  animated  by  any  other  desire  and  a 
larger  policy,  either  the  conditions  al¬ 
ready  specified  will  have  to  undergo 
very  serious  modification  in  the  sense  de¬ 
sired  by  them,  or  their  own  views,  which 
have  shown  no  shade  of  variation  for  fif¬ 
ty  years,  must  materially  alter.  Of  the 
latter  I  see  no  prospect  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future.  Ex-territorial  rights,  religious 
propagandism  more  especially  under 
French  protection,  and  the  importation 
of  Opium — these  are  three  subjects  on 
which  the  Chinese  anxiously  desire  some 
change,  and  they  are  little  likely  to  rest 
until  they  have  gained  some  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Other  griefs  no  doubt  they  have,  as 
already  stated,  the  removal  of  which 
would  be  essential  to  any  entente  cordiale, 
if  such  a  happy  state  of  things  could 
ever  be  anticipated  !  The  Macao  coolie 
trade,  an  injury  to  them,  and  a  standing 
reproach  to  all  Western  powers,  still  ex¬ 
ists;  and  until  lately  the  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment  could  even  point  to  Hong-Kong 
aiding  and  abetting  the  most  nefarious 
traffic  a  civilized  nation  ever  counte¬ 
nanced.  Yet  it  continues,  or  did  so  till 
very  recently,  in  violation  of  all  treaties 
and  international  morality,  in  a  little 
Portuguese  colony  on  their  own  coast, 
because  it  is  believed  at  Peking  that  all 
the  Treaty  Powers  would  make  common 
cause  if  China  were  to  put  it  down  with 
a  strong  hand — in  the  exercise  of  an  un¬ 
doubted  right,  after  having  exhausted 
all  diplomatic  means  of  obtaining  re¬ 
dress.  Other  causes  of  irritation  and 
complaint  in  times  past  and  present,  in 
close  connection  with  our  colony  of 
Hong-Kong,  might  easily  be  signalized, 
but  It  is  not  a  very  grateful  task,  and 
limited  space  precludes  further  details. 
All  that  is  most  important  has  been 


said,  and  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  whole  may  now  be  given  in  a 
few  lines,  the  significance  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  which  must  be  left  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  reader. 

The  bitter  memory  of  defeat  and  hu¬ 
miliation  in  the  Chinese  mind  still  con¬ 
tinues.  It  has  survived  thirty  years  of 
commerical  and  diplomatic  relations  with 
little  abatement,  if  any.  The  last  de¬ 
feat,  in  i860,  was  more  crushing  than 
any  which  preceded  ;  and  their  frame 
of  mind  has  been  very  much  that  of 
France  after  Sedan,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  which  followed  the  capitula¬ 
tion  of  Paris.  The  rights  of  trade  and 
diplomatic  representation  at  Peking,  ex¬ 
torted  from  them  by  force,  have  never 
been  accepted  in  any  other  spirit. 
Ever-recurring  causes  of  discussion,  in¬ 
tervention,  and  occasional  dictation,  or 
interference  with  the  internal  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  empire,  keep  up  a  constant 
irritation.  They  feel  that  they  are  not  mas¬ 
ters  in  their  own  house,  while  foreign 
powers  with  a  right  of  residence  at  Peking 
feel  at  liberty  to  discuss  and  disapprove 
of  their  policy.  How  much  of  this  is  un¬ 
reasonable  or  unavoidable  is  not  now 
the  question,  but  how  the  present  state 
of  affairs  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese. 
With  such  memories  and  sentiments,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  how  they  feel  their 
present  position,and  that  the  result  should 
be  what  it  is — unceasing  effort  to  become 
strong  enough  to  assert  their  entire  in¬ 
dependence.  And  this  in  the  main  ap¬ 
plies  equally  to  the  Japanese  in  their 
state  of  transition  from  an  isolated  Asia¬ 
tic  people  to  something  of  a  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  character — not  yet  defined.  If  we 
would  see  progress  in  a  better  sense, 
and  with  other  objects  than  those  which 
now  almost  exclusively  occupy  the  two 
foremost  nations  of  Eastern  Asia, — we 
should  be  prepared  to  leave  them  free 
to  choose  their  civilizing  agencies, 
without  control  or  dictation  in  any  for¬ 
eign  interest.  As  free  as  was  Peter  the 
Great,  when  he  first  undertook  the  civi¬ 
lization  of  Russia  by  the  employment  of 
foreigners  of  every  nationality  and  in 
all  departments.  The  jealousies  and 
susceptibilities  of  the  different  European 
powers  accredited  at  his  court-  were 
never  allowed  to  embarrass  or  paralyze 
his  action,  as  they  have  constantly  been 
permitted  to  interfere  with  any  freedom 
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of  choice  or  action  in  China  and  Japan. 
No  European  power  ever  thought  of  re¬ 
quiring  Peter  to  select  his  generals,  ad¬ 
mirals,  or  engineers  of  other  nations 
with  reference  to  a  favored  nation’s 
claim,  by  which  each  claimed  equal  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  number  of  offices  and 
appointments.  On  no  other  condition 
but  unfettered  freedom  will  either  of 
these  nations  be  induced  to  resort  free¬ 
ly  to  the  superior  knowledge  and  apti¬ 
tude  of  foreigners  so  essental  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  development  of  their  resources, 
and  the  improved  civilization  of  the 
people.  The  introduction  of  railroads, 
telegraphs,  mining  operations,  industrial 
enterprises,  with  the  capital  and  machin¬ 
ery,  as  well  as  the  superior  direction  of 
foreign  agents,  are  all  hopeless  in  China, 
while  any  pretensions  of  the  nature  here 
indicated  are  set  up  by  the  Treaty 
Powers.  To  this  must  be  added  unfet¬ 
tered  freedom  to  adopt  only  what  they 
themselves  see  the  utility  or  desirability 
of  for  their  own  pur|)oses.  In  this  di¬ 
rection  lies  the  b«t  hope  for  them  and 
for  us.  Under  such  conditions  as  these, 
I  have  no  fear  but  that  progress,  of  a 
humanizing  and  civilizing  kind,  will  fol¬ 
low — if  not  as  rapidly  as  we  could  de¬ 
sire,  nor  as  certainly  in  a  right  direction, 
yet  assuredly  in  a  better  spirit,  and  with 
truer  and  more  pacific  tendencies  than 
any  which  under  existing  circumstan¬ 
ces  can  possibly  be  anticipated.  It  is  a 
very  common  mistake  to  consider  the 
Chinese  hopelessly  anti-progressive  and 
sluggish.  Mr.  Medhurst,  one  of  our  se¬ 
nior  consuls  in  China,  and  a  good  Chi¬ 
nese  linguist,  said  the  other  day,  while 
advocating  the  establishment  of  a  read¬ 
ing-room  at  Shanghai  for  the  Chinese, 
“  That  they  are  wedded  to  their  time- 
honored  customs  and  prejudices  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  them  slow  to  ap¬ 
preciate  any  innovation,  especially  when 
it  approaches  them  from  a  foreign  quar¬ 
ter,  must  at  once  be  admitted.  But  this 
national  peculiarity  to  a  certain  extent 
merits  resp)ect ;  and  it  at  any  rate  augurs 
the  possession  of  a  stability  of  character 
which  should  offer  a  good  ^oundwork 
on  which  to  base  the  efforts  of  those 
who  seek  to  combat  these  deep-rooted 
prejudices,  and  to  introduce  more  en¬ 
lightened  ideas.” 

The  experience  of  the  past  few  years 
has,  I  think,  satisfactorily  proved  that, 


notwithstanding  this  proverbial  aversion 
to  change,  the  Chinese  do  more  or  less 
readily  accept  an  innovation' when  they 
come  to  see  in  it  practical  results  out  of 
which  they  can  work  a  benefit  to  them¬ 
selves.  Take,  for  instance,  the  passen¬ 
ger  traffic  upon  the  China  coast,  along  the 
Yangtsze,  and  even  seaward  in  various  di¬ 
rections.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that 
a  Chinaman,  and  still  more  a  Chinese  wo¬ 
man  would  have  hesitated  to  embark  on 
board  of  a  foreign  vessel.  Yet  now  our 
steamers’  decks  are  crowded  with  a  busy 
multitude  of  Chinese — men,  women,  and 
children — who  gladly  avail  themselves  of 
the  increased  speed  and  security  which 
steam  communication  affords,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  their  own  slow  and  crazy  craft. 
And  not  only  commonplace  passengers 
are  seen  to  avail  themselves  of  our  im¬ 
proved  means  of  locomotion,  but  offi¬ 
cials  even  of  the  highest  rank,  to  whom 
such  a  proceeding  would  have  brought 
contempt,  and  possibly  disgrace,  in  past 
years,  are  now  known  to  travel  in  all  di¬ 
rections  by  means  of  foreign  steamers. 
In  this  connection  I  may  mention  the 
China  Merchants’  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  which  has  been  lately  started 
under  the  most  influential  patronage, 
and  promises  to  take  an  important  place 
amongst  the  commercial  companies  of 
China. 

These  are  telling  facts,  and  similar  ex¬ 
periences  might  be  multiplied.  The  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  carriages,  for  instance,  in 
Shanghai — whole  families,  it  is  said, 
coming  all  the  way  from  Foo-chow,  some 
eighty  miles,  to  secure  the  coveted  drive 
in  a  foreign  vehicle.  The  use  of  sew¬ 
ing-machines  in  every  respectable  tai¬ 
lor’s  shop,  of  moderator  lamps,  glass  win¬ 
dows,  and  a  host  of  other  smaller  arti¬ 
cles,  are  all  conclusive  evidences  of  a 
readiness  to  adopt  European  ideas  and 
inventions  suitable  to  their  wants.  In 
Peking,  “  Bryant  and  May’s”  lucifer 
matches  have  entirely  superseded  the 
old  flint  and  steel,  and  as  I  sailed  down 
the  Peiho  in  1869  I  was  met  by  boat¬ 
loads  of  this  merchandise.  If  this  one 
fact  stood  alone,  I  should  not  despair  of 
the  progress  of  civilization  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  European  innovations  through¬ 
out  the  empire.  The  Chinese  may  not 
of  themselves  originate,  or  show  much 
quickness  in  promoting  plans  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  advancement  of  Western  civili- 
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zation  ;  but  with  newspapers  and  period¬ 
icals  now  circulating  in  the  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage,  and  well  supported  by  native 
readers,  the  process  of  conversion  and 
education  must  go  on,  and  each  day  will 
add  something  to  an  impetus  already 
given.  Let  us  hope  that  it  may  ulti¬ 
mately  take  a  pacific,  and  not  a  purely 
belligerent,  direction.  It  depends  not  a 
little  upon  the  Western  Powers  them¬ 


selves,  and  their  representatives,  political 
and  commercial,  in  China  and  Japan, 
whether  the  result  shall  be  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mutual  interests  and  good-will — 
or  the  more  or  less  rapid  adoption  of  all 
the  material  elements  of  our  strength  and 
civilization,  only  to  be  turned  against 
Western  nations  and  enable  the  Chinese 
to  fight  them  with  their  own  weapons. — 
Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER  XUII. 

Fanny’s  Revenge. 

“  Do  you  want  me  any  longer,  ma’am  ?" 
enquired  Liddy,  at  a  later  hour  the  same 
evening,  standing  by  the  door  with  a 
chambCT  candlestick  in  her  hand,  and  ad¬ 
dressing  Bathsheba,  who  sat  cheerless  and 
alone  in  the  large  parlor  beside  the  first 
fire  of  the  season. 

“No  more  to-night,  Liddy.” 

“  ril  sit  up  for  master  if  you  like, 
ma’am.  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  Fanny, 
if  I  may  sit  in  my  own  room  and  have  a 
candle.  She  was  such  a  childlike  nesh 
young  thing  that  her  spirit  couldn’t  ap¬ 
pear  to  anybody  if  it  tried.  I’m  quite 
sure.” 

“  Oh,  no,  no!  You  go  to  bed.  I’ll  sit 
up  for  him  myself  till  twelve  o’clock,  and 
if  he  has  not  arrived  by  that  time  I  shall 
give  him  up  and  go  to  bed  too.” 

“  It  is  half-past  ten  now.” 

“  Oh !  is  it  ?” 

“  Why  don’t  you  sit  upstairs,  ma’am  ?” 

“Why  don’t  I?”  said  Bathsheba,  de¬ 
sultorily.  “  It  isn’t  worth  while — there’s 
a  fire  here.  Liddy,”  she  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed  in  an  impulsive  and  excited  whis¬ 
per,  “  have  you  heard  anything  strange 
said  of  Fanny?”  The  words  had  no 
sooner  escaped  her  than  an  expression  of 
unutterable  regret  crossed  her  face,  and 
she  burst  into  tears. 

“  No — not  a  word!”  said  Liddy,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  weeping  woman  with  astonish¬ 
ment.  “  What  is  it  makes  you  cry  so, 
ma’am;  has  anything  hurt  you  ?”  She 
came  to  Bathsheba’s  side  with  a  face  full 
of  sympathy. 

“  No,  Liddy — I  don’t  want  you  any 
more.  I  can  hardly  say  why  I  have 
taken  so  to  crying  lately  :  I  never  used  to 
cry.  Good-night.” 


Liddy  then  left  the  parlor  and  closed 
the  door. 

Bathsheba  was  lonely  and  miserable 
now;  not  lonelier  actually  than  she  had 
been  before  her  marriage;  but  her  loneli¬ 
ness  then  was  to  that  of  the  present  time  as 
the  solitude  of  a  mountain  is  to  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  a  cave.  And  within  the  last  day 
or  two  had  come  these  disquieting 
thoughts  about  her  husband’s  past.  Her 
wayward  sentiment  that  evening  concern¬ 
ing  Fanny’s  temporary  resting-place  had 
b^n  the  result  of  a  strange  complication 
of  impulses  in  Bathsheba’s  bosom.  Per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  more  accurately  describ¬ 
ed  as  a  determined  rebellion  against  her 
prejudices,  a  revulsion  from  a  lower  in¬ 
stinct  of  uncharitableness,  which  would 
have  withheld  all  sympathy  from  the  dead 
woman,  because  in  life  she  had  preceded 
Bathsheba  in  the  attentions  of  a  man 
whom  Bathsheba  had  by  no  means  ceas¬ 
ed  from  loving,  though  her  love  was  sick 
to  death  just  now  with  the  gravity  of  a 
further  misgiving. 

In  five  or  ten  minutes  there  was  another 
tap  at  the  door.  Liddy  reappeared  and 
coming  in  a  little  way  stood  hesitating, 
until  at  length  she  said,  “  Maryann  has 
just  heard  something  very  strange,  but  I 
know  it  isn’t  true.  And  we  shall  be  sure 
to  know  the  rights  of  it  in  a  day  or  two.” 

“  What  is  it  ?” 

“  Oh,  nothing  connected  with  you  or 
us,  ma’am!  It  is  about  Fanny.  That 
same  thing  you  have  heard.” 

“  I  have  heard  nothing.” 

“  I  mean  that  a  wicked  story  is  got  to 
Weatherbury  within  this  last  hour — that 

- ”  Liddy  came  close  to  her  mistress 

and  whispered  the  remainder  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  slowly  into  her  ear,  inclining  her 
head  as  she  spoke  in  the  direction  of  the 
room  where  Fanny  lay. 
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Bathsheba  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

“  I  don’t  believe  it !”  she  said,  excited¬ 
ly.  “  And  it  is  not  written  on  the  coffin- 
cover.” 

Nor  I,  ma’am.  And  a  good  many 
others  don’t;  for  we  should  surely  have 
been  told  more  about  it  if  it  had  been  true 
—don’t  you  think  so,  ma’am  ?” 

“  We  might  or  we  might  not.” 

Bathsheba  turned  and  looked  into  the 
Are  that  Liddy  might  not  see  her  face. 
Finding  that  her  mistress  was  going  to  say 
no  more,  Liddy  glided  out,  closed  the 
door  softly,  and  went  to  bed. 

Bathsheba’s  face,  as  she  continued  look¬ 
ing  into  the  Are  that  evening,  might  have 
excited  solicitousness  on  her  account  even 
among  those  who  loved  her  least.  The 
sadness  of  Fanny  Robin’s  fate  did  not 
make  Bathsheba’s  glorious,  although  she 
was  the  Esther  to  this  poor  Vashti  and 
their  fates  might  be  supposed*  to  stand  in 
some  respects  as  contrasts  to  each  other. 
When  Liddy  came  into  the  room  a 
second  time  the  beautiful  eyes  which  met 
hers  had  worn  a  listless  weary  look. 
When  she  went  out  after  telling  the  story 
they  had  expressed  wretchedness  in  full 
activity.  This  also  sank  to  apathy  after  a 
time.  But  her  thoughts,  sluggish  and 
confused  at  Arst,  acquired  more  life  as  the 
minutes  passed,  and  the  dull  misgiving  in 
her  brow  and  eyes  suddenly  gave  way  to 
the  stillness  of  concentration. 

Bathsheba  had  grounds  for  conjecturing 
a  connection  between  her  own  history  and 
the  dimly  suspected  tragedy  of  Fanny’s 
end  which  Oak  and  Boldwood  never  for 
a  moment  credited  her  with  possessing. 
The  meeting  with  the  lonely  woman  on 
the  previous  Saturday  night  had  been  un¬ 
witnessed  and  unspoken  of.  Oak  may 
have  had  the  best  of  intentions  in  with¬ 
holding  for  as  many  days  as  possible  the 
details  of  what  had  happened ;  but  had 
he  known  that  Bathsheba’s  perceptions 
had  already  been  exercised  in  the  matter, 
he  would  have  done  nothing  to  lengthen 
the  minutes  of  suspense  she  was  now 
undergoing,  when  the  certainty  which 
must  terminate  it  would  be  the  worst  fact 
suspected  after  all. 

f  She  suddenly  felt  a  longing  desire  to 
speak  to  some  one  stronger  than  herself, 
and  so  get  strength  to  sustain  her  sur¬ 
mised  position  with  dignity  and  her  cark- 
ing  doubts  with  stoicism.  Where  could 
she  And  such  a  friend  ?  nowhere  in  the 


house.  She  was  by  far  the  coolest  of  the 
women  under  her  roof.  Patience  and 
suspension  of  judgment  for  a  few  hours 
were  what  she  wanted  to  learn,  and  there 
was  nobody  to  teach  her.  Might  she  but 
go  to  Gabriel  Oak ! — but  that  could  not 
be.  What  a  way  Oak  had,  she  thought, 
of  enduring  things.  Boldwood,  who 
seemed  so  much  deeper  and  higher  and 
stronger  in  feeling  than  Gabriel,  had 
not  yet  learnt,  any  more  than  she  herself, 
the  simple  lesson  which  Oak  showed  a 
mastery  of  by  every  turn  and  look  he  gave 
— that  among  the  multitude  of  interests 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  those  which 
affected  his  personal  well-being  were  not 
the  most  absorbing  and  important  in  his 
eyes.  Oak  meditatively  looked  upon  the 
horizon  of  circumstances  without  any 
special  regard  to  his  own  standpoint  in  the 
midst.  That  was  how  she  would  wish  to 
be.  But  then  Oak  was  not  racked  by 
incertitude  uf>on  the  inmost  matter  of  his 
bosom  as  Mras  she  at  this  moment.  Oak 
knew  all  that  she  wished  to  know — she 
felt  convinced  of  that.  If  she  were  to  go 
to^him  now  at  once  and  say  no  more  than 
these  few  words,  “  What  is  the  truth  of  the 
story  ?”  he  would  feel  bound  in  honor  to 
tell  her.  It  would  be  an  inexpressible  re¬ 
lief.  No  further  speech  would  need  to  be 
uttered.  |He  knew  her  so  w’ell  that  no 
eccentricity  of  behavior  in  her  would  alarm 
him. 

She  Aung  a  cloak  round  her,  went  to 
the  door  and  opened  it.  Every  blade, 
every  twig  was  still.  The  air  was  yet 
thick  with  moisture,  though  somewhat 
less  dense  than  during  the  afternoon,  and 
a  steady  smack  of  drop>s  upon  the  fallen 
leaves  under  the  boughs  was  almost  musi¬ 
cal  in  its  soothing  regularity.  It  seemed 
better  to  be  out  of  the  house  than  within 
it,  and  Bathsheba  closed  the  door,  and 
walked  slowly  down  the  lane  till  she  came 
oppiosite  to  Gabriel’s  cottage,  where  he 
now  lived  alone,  having  left  Coggan’s 
house  through  being  pinched  for  room. 
There  was  a  light  in  one  window  only, 
and  that  was  downstairs.  The  shutters 
were  not  closed,  nor  was  any  blind  or  cur¬ 
tain  drawn  over  the  window,  neither  rob¬ 
bery  nor  observation  being  a  contingency 
which  could  do  much  injury  to  the  oc¬ 
cupant  of  the  domicile.  Yes,  it  was 
Gabriel  himself  who  was  sitting  up :  he 
was  reading.  From  her  standing-place  in 
the  road  she  could  see  him  plainly,  sit- 
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ting  quite  still,  his  light  curiy  head  upon 
his  hand,  and  only  occasionally  looking 
up  to  snuff  the  candle  which  stood  be¬ 
side  him.  At  length  he  looked  at  the 
clock,  seemed  surprised  at  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  closed  his  book,  and  arose.  He 
was  going  to  bed,  she  knew,  and  if  she 
tapped  it  must  be  done  at  once. 

Alas  for  her  resolve ;  she  felt  she  could 
not  do  it.  Not  for  worlds  now  could  she 
give  a  hint  about  her  misery  to  him,  much 
less  ask  him  plainly  for  information.  She 
must  susi>ect,  and  guess,  and  chafe,  and 
bear  it  all  alone. 

Like  a  homeless  wanderer  she  lingered 
by  the  bank  as  if  lulled  and  fascinated  by 
the  atmosphere  of  content  which  seemed 
to  spread  from  that  little  dwelling,  and  was 
so  sadly  lacking  in  her  own.  Gabriel  ap¬ 
peared  in  an  upper  room,  placed  his  light 
in  the  window-bench,  and  then — knelt 
down  to  pray.  The  contrast  of  the  picture 
with  her  rebellious  and  agitated  existence 
at  this  same  time  was  too  much  for  her  to 
bear  to  look  upon  longer.  It  was  not  for 
her  to  make  a  truce  with  trouble  by  any 
such  means.  She  must  tread  her  giddy  dis¬ 
tracting  measure  to  its  last  note,  as  she  had 
begun  it.  With  a  swollen  heart  she  went 
again  up  the  lane,  and  entered  her  own 
door. 

More  fevered  now  by  a  reaction  from 
the  first  feelings  which  Oak’s  example  had 
raised  in  her,  she  paused  in  the  hall,  looking 
at  the  door  of  the  room  wherein  Fanny  lay. 
She  locked  her  fingers,  threw  back  her 
head,  and  strained  her  hot  hands  rigidly 
across  her  forehead,  saying,  with  a  hysteri¬ 
cal  sob,  “  Would  to  God  you  would  speak 

and  tell  me  your  secret,  Fanny  ! . 

Oh,  I  hope,  hope  it  is  not  true!  ....  If 
I  could  only  look  in  upon  you  for  one  lit¬ 
tle  minute  I  should  know  all  !” 

A  few  moments  passed,  and  she  added, 
slowly,  “  A n/i  I  will." 

Bathsheba  in  after  times  could  never 
gauge  the  mood  which  carried  her  through 
the  actions  following  this  murmured  reso¬ 
lution  on  this  memorable  evening  of  her 
life.  At  the  end  of  a  short  though  unde¬ 
fined  time  she  found  herself  in  the  small 
room,  quivering  with  emotion,  a  mist 
before  her  eyes,  and  an  excruciating  pul¬ 
sation  in  her  brain,  standing  beside  the 
uncovered  coffin  of  the  girl  whose  conjec¬ 
tured  end  had  so  entirely  engrossed  her, 
and  saying  to  herselt  in  a  husky  voice  as 
she  gazed  within — 
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“  It  was  best  to  know  the  worst,  and  I 
know  it  now !” 

She  was  conscious  of  having  brought 
about  this  situation  by  a  series  of  actions 
done  as  by  one  in  an  extravagant  dream  ; 
of  following  that  idea  as  to  method,  which 
had  burst  upon  her  in  the  hall  with  glar¬ 
ing  obviousness,  by  gliding  to  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  assuring  herself  by  listening  to 
the  heavy  breathing  of  her  maids  that  they 
were  asleep,  gliding  down  again,  turning 
the  handle  of  the  door  within  which  the 
young  girl  lay,  and  deliberately  setting  her¬ 
self  to  do  what,  if  she  had  anticipated  any 
such  undertaking  at  night,  and  alone, 
would  have  horrified  her,  but  which,  when 
done,  was  not  so  dreadful  as  was  the  con¬ 
clusive  proof  which  came  with  knowing 
beyond  doubt  the  last  chapter  of  Fanny’s 
story. 

Bathsheba’s  head  sank  upon  her  bo¬ 
som,  and  the  breath  which  had  been 
bated  in  suspense,  curiosity,  and  interest, 
was  exhaled  now  in  the  form  of  a  whisper¬ 
ed  wail :  “  Oh-h-h  !”  she  said,  and  the  si¬ 
lent  room  added  length  to  her  moan. 

Her  tears  fell  fast  beside  the  uncon¬ 
scious  pair  :  tears  of  a  complicated  origin, 
of  a  nature  indescribable,  almost  indefin¬ 
able  except  as  other  than  those  of  simple 
sorrow.  Assuredly  their  wonted  fires  must 
have  lived  in  Fanny’s  ashes  when  events 
were  so  shaped  as  to  chariot  her  hither 
in  this  natural,  unobtrusive,  yet  effectual 
manner.  The  one  feat  alone — that  of  dy¬ 
ing — by  which  a  mean  condition  could  be 
resolved  into  a  grand  one,  Fanny  had 
achieved.  And  to  that  had  destiny  sub¬ 
joined  this  rencounter  to  night,  which  had, 
in  Bathsheba’s  wild  imagining,  turned  her 
companion’s  failure  to  Success,  her  humi¬ 
liation  to  triumph,  her  lucklessness  to  as¬ 
cendency  ;  it  had  thrown  over  herself  a 
garish  light  of  mockery,  and  set  upon  all 
things  about  her  an  ironical  smile.  Fan¬ 
ny’s  face  was  framed  in  by  that  yellow 
hair  of  hers;  and  there  was  no  longer 
much  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  curl  owned  by  Troy.  In  Bathsheba’s 
heated  fancy  the  innocent  white  counte¬ 
nance  expressed  a  dim  triumphant  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  pain  she  was  retaliating 
for  her  pain  with  all  the  merciless  rigor  of 
the  Mosaic  law:  “Burning  for  burning; 
wound  for  wound ;  strife  for  strife.’’ 

Bathsheba  indulged  in  contemplations 
of  escape  from  her  position  by  immediate 
death,  which,  thought  she,  though  it  was 
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an  inconvenient  and  awful  way,  had  limits 
to  its  inconvenience  and  awfulness  that 
could  not  be  overpassed ;  whilst  the 
shames  of  life  were  measureless.  Yet 
even  this  scheme  of  extinction  by  death 
was  but  tamely  copying  her  rival’s  method 
without  the  reasons  which  had  glorified  it 
in  her  rival's  case.  She  glided  rapidly  up 
and  down  the  room,  as  was  mostly  her  ha¬ 
bit  when  excited,  her  hands  hanging 
clasped  in  front  of  her,  as  she  thought  and 
in  part  expressed  in  broken  words  :  “  Oh, 

I  hate  her,  yet  I  don’t  mean  that  I  hate 
her,  for  it  is  grievous  and  wicked ;  and  yet 
I  hate  her  a  little !  Yes,  my  flesh  insists 
upon  hating  her,  whether  my  spirit  is  will¬ 
ing  or  no . If  she  had  only  lived  I 

could  have  been  angry  and  cruel  towards 
her  with  some  justification ;  but  to  be  vin¬ 
dictive  towards  a  poor  dead  \'/oman  re¬ 
coils  upon  myself.  O  God,  have  mercy  ! 

I  am  miserable  at  all  this !”  . 

Bathsheba  became  at  thb  moment  so 
terrified  at  her  own  state  of  mind  that  she 
looked  around  for  some  sort  of  refuge  from 
herself.  The  vision  of  Oak  kneeling  down 
that  night  recurred  to  her,  and  with  the 
imitative  instinct  which  animates  women 
she  seized  upon  the  idea,  resolved  to 
kneel,  and  if  possible,  pray.  Gabriel  had 
prayed,  so  would  she. 

Siie  knelt  beside  the  coffin,  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  and  for  a  time  the 
room  was  silent  as  a  tomb.  Whether 
from  a  purely  mechanical,  or  from  any 
other  cause,  when  Bathsheba  arose  it  was 
with  a  quieted  spirit,  and  a  regret  for  the 
antagonistic  instincts  which  had  seized 
upon  her  just  before. 

In  her  desire  to  make  atonement  she 
took  flowers  from  a  vase  by  the  window, 
and  began  laying  them  around  the  dead 
girl’s  head.  Bathsheba  knew  no  other 
way  of  showing  kindness  to  persons  de¬ 
parted  than  by  giving  them  flowers.  She 
knew  not  how  long  she  remained  engaged 
thus.  She  forgot  time,  life,  where  she  was, 
what  she  was  doing.  A  slamming  toge¬ 
ther  of  the  coach-house  doors  in  the  yard 
brought  her  to  herself  again.  An  instant 
after,  the  front  door  opened  and  closed, 
steps  crossed  the  hall,  and  her  husband  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  entrance  to  the  room,  look¬ 
ing  in  upon  her. 

He  beheld  it  all  by  degrees,  stared  in 
stupefaction  at  the  scene,  as  if  he 
thought  it  an  illusion  raised  by  some 
fiendish  incantation.  Bathsheba,  pallid 
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as  a  corpse  on  end,  gazed  back  at  him 
in  the  same  wild  way. 

So  little  are  instinctive  guesses  the 
fruit  of  a  legitimate  induction  that  at 
this  moment  as  he  stood  with  the  door 
in  his  hand  Troy  never  once  thought  of 
Fanny  in  connection  with  what  he  saw. 
His  first  confused  idea  was  that  some¬ 
body  in  the  house  had  died. 

“  Well — what  f"  said  Troy,  blankly. 

“I  must  go!  I  must  go!”  said  Bath¬ 
sheba,  to  herself  more  than  to  him.  She 
came  w’ith  a  dilated  eye  towards  the 
door,  to  push  past  him. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  in  God’s  name  ? 
who's  dead?”  said  Troy. 

“  I  cannot  stay ;  let  me  go  out.  I  want 
air!”  she  continued. 

“But  no;  stay,  I  insist!”  He  seized 
her  hand,  and  then  volition  seemed  to 
leave  her,  and  she  went  off  into  a  state 
of  passivity.  He,  still  holding  her,  came 
up  the  room,  and  thus,  hand  in  hand, 
Troy  and  Bathsheba  approached  the  cof¬ 
fin’s  side. 

The  candle  was  standing  on  a  bureau 
close  by  them,  and  the  light  slanted 
down,  distinctly  enkindling  the  cold  fea¬ 
tures  within.  Troy  looked  in,  dropped 
his  wife’s  hand,  knowledge  of  it  all  came 
over  him  in  a  lurid  sheen,  and  he  stood 
still. 

So  still  he  remained  that  he  could  be 
imagined  to  have  left  in  him  no  motive 
power  whatever.  The  clashes  of  feeling 
in  all  directions  confounded  one  anoth¬ 
er,  produced  a  neutrality,  and  there  was 
motion  in  none. 

“Do  you  know  her?”  said  Bathsheba, 
in  a  small  enclosed  echo,  as  from  the  in¬ 
terior  of  a  cell. 

“  I  do,”  said  Troy. 

“Is  it  she ?” 

“It  is.” 

He  had  originally  stood  perfectly 
erect.  And  now,  in  the  well-nigh  con¬ 
gealed  immobility  of  his  frame  could  be 
discerned  an  incipient  movement,  as  in 
the  darkest  night  may  be  discerned  light 
after  a  while.  He  was  gradually  sink¬ 
ing  forwards.  The  lines  of  his  features 
softened,  and  dismay  modulated  to  illi¬ 
mitable  sadness.  Bathsheba  was  re¬ 
garding  him  from  the  other  side,  still 
with  parted  lips  and  distracted  eyes. 
Capacity  for  intense  feeling  is  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  general  intensity  of  the 
nature,  and  perhaps  in  all  Fanny’s  suf- 
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ferings,  much  greater  relatively  to  her 
strength,  there  never  was  a  time  when 
she  suffered  in  an  absolute  sense  what 
Bathsheba  suffered  now. 

This  is  what  Troy  did.  He  sank  up>- 
on  his  knees  with  an  indefinable  union 
of  remorse  and  reverence  upon  his  face, 
and,  bending  over  Fanny  Robin,  gently 
kissed  her,  as  one  would  kiss  an  infant 
asleep  to  avoid  awakening  it. 

At  the  sight  and  sound  of  that^  to 
her,  unendurable  act,  Bathsheba  sprang 
towards  him.  All  the  strong  feelings 
which  had  been  scattered  over  her  exist¬ 
ence  since  she  knew  what  feeling  was 
seemed  gathered  together  into  one  pul¬ 
sation  now.  The  revulsion  from  her  in¬ 
dignant  mood  a  little  earlier,  when  she 
had  meditated  upon  compromised  honor, 
forestalment,  eclipse  by  another,  was 
violent  and  entire.  All  that  was  forgot¬ 
ten  in  the  simple  and  stHl  strong  attach¬ 
ment  of  wife  to  husband.  She  had  sigh¬ 
ed  for  her  self-completeness  then,  and 
now  she  cried  aloud  against  the  sever¬ 
ance  of  the  union  she  had  deplored. 
She  flung  her  arms  around  Troy’s  neck, 
exclaiming  wildly  from  the  deepest  deep 
of  her  heart — 

“  Don’t — don’t  kiss  them  !  Oh,  Frank, 
I  can’t  bear  it — I  can/t !  I  love  you  bet¬ 
ter  than  she  did:  kiss  me  too,  Frank — 
kiss  me !  You  will^  Frank,  kiss  me  too 

There  was  something  so  abnormal  and 
startling  in  the  childlike  pain  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  this  appeal  from  a  woman  of 
•Bathsheba’s  calibre  and  independence 
that  Troy,  loosening  her  tightly  clasped 
arms  from  his  neck,  looked  at  her  in  be¬ 
wilderment.  It  was  such  an  unexpected 
revelation  of  all  women  being  alike  at 
heart,  even  those  so  different  in  their  ac¬ 
cessories  as  Fanny  and  this  one  beside 
him,  that  Troy  could  hardly  seem  to  be¬ 
lieve  her  to  be  his  proud  wife  Bath¬ 
sheba.  Fanny’s  own  spirit  seemed  to 
be  animating  her  frame.  But  this  was 
the  mood  of  a  few  instants  only.  When 
the  momentary  surprise  had  passed, 
his  expression  changed  to  a  silencing 
imperious  gaze. 

*  I  will  not  kiss  you,”  he  said,  push¬ 
ing  her  away. 

Had  the  wife  now  but  gone  no  fur¬ 
ther.  Yet,  perhaps,  under  the  harrowing 
circumstances,  to  speak  out  was  the  one 
wrong  act  which  can  be  better  under¬ 
stood,  if  not  forgiven  in  her,  than  the 


right  and  politic  one.  All  the  feeling 
she  had  been  betrayed  into  showing  she 
drew  back  to  herself  again  by  a  strenu¬ 
ous  effort  of  self-command. 

“  What  have  you  to  say  as  your  rea¬ 
son  ?”  she  asked,  her  bitter  voice  being 
strangely  low — quite  that  of  another 
woman  now. 

**  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  been  a 
bad,  black-hearted  man,”  he  answered. 

“  And  that  this  woman  is  your  victim ; 
and  I  not  less  than  she.” 

“  Ah !  don’t  taunt  me,  madam.  This 
woman  is  more  to  me,  dead  as  she  is, 
than  ever  you  were,  or  are,  or  can  be. 
If  Satan  had  not  tempted  me  with  that 
face  of  yours,  and  those  cursed  coquet¬ 
ries,  I  should  have  married  her.  I  never 
had  another  thought  till  you  came  in  m^ 
way.  Would  to  God  that  I  had ;  but  it 
is  all  too  late !  I  deserve  to  live  in  tor¬ 
ment  for  this!”  He  turned  to  Fanny 
then.  “  But  never  mind,  darling,”  he 
said ;  “  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  you  are 
my  very,  very  wife.” 

At  these  words  there  arose  from  Bath¬ 
sheba’s  lips  a  long  low  cry  of  measure¬ 
less  despair  and  indignation,  such  a  wail 
of  anguish  as  had  never  before  been 
heard  within  those  old-inhabited  walls. 
It  was  the  TereAtffToi  of  her  union  with 
Troy. 

“  If  she’s — that, — what — am  I  ?”  she 
added,  as  a  continuation  of  the  same 
cry,  and  sobbing  fearfully  :  and  the  rari¬ 
ty  with  her  of  such  abandonment  only 
made  the  condition  more  terrible. 

“  You  are  nothing  to  me — nothing,” 
said  Troy,  heartlessly.  “A  ceremony 
before  a  priest  doesn’t  make  a  marriage. 
I  am  not  morally  yours.” 

A  vehement  impulse  to  flee  from  him, 
*to  run  from  this  place,  hide,  and  escape 
humiliation  at  any  price,  not  stopping 
short  of  death  itself,  mastered  Bathsheba 
now.  She  waited  not  an  instant,  but 
turned  to  the  door  and  ran  out. 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Under  a  Tree  :  Reaction. 

Bathsheba  went  along  the  dark  road, 
neither  knowing  nor  caring  about  the  di¬ 
rection  or  issue  of  her  flight.  The  first 
time  that  she  definitely  noticed  her  posi¬ 
tion  was  when  she  reached  a  gate  lead¬ 
ing  into  a  thicket  overhung  by  some 
large  oak  and  beech  trees.  On  looking 
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into  the  place  it  occurred  to  her  that  she 
had  seen  it  by  daylight  on  some  previous 
occasion,  and  that  what  appeared  like  an 
impassable  thicket  was  in  reality  a  brake 
of  fern,  now  withering  fast.  She  could 
think  of  nothing  better  to  do  with  her 
palpitating  self  than  to  go  in  here  and 
hide;  and  entering,  she  lighted  on  a 
spot  sheltered  from  the  damp  fog  by  a 
reclining  trunk,  where  she  sank  down 
upon  a  tangled  couch  of  fronds  and 
stems.  She  mechanically  pulled  some 
armfuls  round  her  to  keep  off  the 
breezes,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

Whether  she  slept  or  not  that  night 
Bathsheba  was  not  clearly  aware.  But 
it  was  with  a  freshened  existence  and  a 
cooler  brain  that,  a  long  time  afterwards, 
she  became  conscious  of  some  interest¬ 
ing  proceedings  which  were  going  on  in 
the  trees  above  her  head  and  around. 

A  coarse-throated  chatter  was  the  first 
sound. 

It  was  a  sparrow  just  waking. 

Next :  “  Chee-wecze-weeze-weeze !  ” 
from  another  retreat. 

It  was  a  finch. 

Third  :  “  Tink  -  tink  -  tink  -  tink  -  a  - 
chink!”  from  the  hedge. 

It  was  a  robin. 

“  Chuck-chuck-chuck !”  overhead. 

A  squirrel. 

Then,  from  the  road,  “  With  my  ra-ta- 
ta,  and  my  rum-tum-tum !” 

It  was  a  plough  boy.  Presently  he 
came  opposite,  and  she  believed  from 
his  voice  that  he  was  one  of  the  boys  on 
her  own  farm.  He  was  followed  by  a 
shambling  tramp  of  heavy  feet,  and  look¬ 
ing  through  the  ferns  Bathsheba  could 
just  discern  in  the  wan  light  of  daybreak 
a  team  of  her  own  horses.  They  stop¬ 
ped  to  drink  at  a  pond  on  the  other  side 
of  the  way.  She  watched  them  flounc¬ 
ing  into  the  pool,  drinking,  tossing  up 
their  heads,  drinking  again,  the  water 
dribbling  from  their  lip>s  in  silver 
threads.  There  was  another  flounce, 
and  they  came  out  of  the  pond,  and 
turned  back  again  towards  the  farm. 

She  looked  further  around.  Day  was 
just  dawning,  and  beside  its  cool  air  and 
colors  her  heated  actions  and  resolves  of 
the  night  stood  out  in  lurid  contrast. 
She  perceived  that  in  her  lap,  and  cling¬ 
ing  to  her  hair,  were  red  and  yellow 
leaves  which  had  come  down  from  the 
tree  and  settled  silently  upon  her  during 


her  partial  sleep.  Bathsheba  shook  her 
dress  to  get  rid  of  them,  when  multitudes 
of  the  same  family  lying  round  about  her 
rose  and  fluttered  away  in  the  breeze 
thus  created,  “  like  ghosts  from  an  en¬ 
chanter  fleeing.” 

There  was  an  opening  towards  the 
east,  and  the  glow  from  the  as  yet  unris¬ 
en  sun  attracted  her  eyes  thither.  From 
her  feet  and  between  the  beautiful  yel¬ 
lowing  ferns  with  their  feathery  arms, 
the  ground  sloped  downwards  to  a  hol¬ 
low,  in  which  was  a  species  of  swamp, 
dotted  with  fungi.  A  morning  mist 
hung  over  it  now — a  fulsome  yet  magni¬ 
ficent  silvery  veil,  full  of  light  from  the 
sun,  yet  semi-opaque — the  hedge  behind 
it  being  in  some  measure  hidden  by  its 
hazy  luminousness.  Up  the  sides  of  this 
depression  grew  sheaves  of  the  common 
rush,  and  here  and  there  a  peculiar  spe¬ 
cies  of  flag,  the'  blades  of  which  glisten¬ 
ed  in  the  emerging  sun  like  scythes. 
But  the  general  aspect  of  the  swamp  was 
malignant.  From  its  moist  and  poison¬ 
ous  coat  seemed  to  be  exhaled  the  es¬ 
sences  of  evil  things  in  the  earth,  and  in 
the  waters  under  the  earth.  The  fungi 
grew  in  all  manner  of  positions  from 
rotting  leaves  and  tree  stumps,  some  ex¬ 
hibiting  to  her  listless  gaze  their  clammy 
tops,  others  their  oozing  gills.  Some 
were  marked  with  great  splotches,  red  as 
arterial  blood — others  were  saffron  yel¬ 
low,  and  others  tall  and  attenuated  with 
stems  like  macaroni.  Some  were  lea¬ 
thery  and  of  richest  browns.  The  hol¬ 
low  seemed  a  nursery  of  pestilences 
small  and  great,  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  comfort  and  health,  and 
Bathsheba  arose  with  a  tremor  at  the 
thought  of  having  passed  the  night  on 
the  brink  of  so  dismal  a  place. 

There  were  now  other  footsteps  to 
be  heard  along  the  road.  Bathsheba’s 
nerves  were  still  unstrung ;  she  crouched 
down  out  of  sight  again,  and  the  pedes¬ 
trian  came  into  view.  He  was  a  school¬ 
boy,  with  a  bag  slung  over  his  shoulder 
containing  his  dinner,  and  a  book  in  his 
hand.  He  paused  by  the  gate,  and, 
without  looking  up,  continued  murmur¬ 
ing  words  in  tones  quite  loud  enough  to 
reach  her  ears. 

“  ‘  O  Lord,  O  Lord,  O  Lord,  O  Ixird, 
'  O  Lord  — that  I  know  out  o’  book. 
‘  Give  us,  give  us,  give  us,  give  us,  give 
us  — that  I  know.  ‘  Grace  that,  grace 
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that,  grace  that,  grace  that  ’ : — that  I 
know.”  Other  words  followed  to  the 
same  effect.  The  boy  was  of  the  dunce 
class  apparently ;  the  book  was  a  psalter, 
and  this  was  his  way  of  learning  the  col¬ 
lect.  In  the  worst  attacks  of  trouble 
there  appears  to  be  always  a  superficial 
film  of  consciousness  which  is  leH  disen¬ 
gaged  and  open  to  the  notice  of  trifles, 
and  Bathsheba  was  faintly  amused  at  the 
boy’s  method,  till  he  too  passed  on. 

By  this  time  stupor  had  given  place  to 
anxiety,  and  anxiety  began  to  make  room 
for  hunger  and  thirst.  A  form  now  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  rise  on  the  other  side 
of  the  swamp,  half-hidden  by  the  mist, 
and  came  towards  Bathsheba.  The  fe¬ 
male — for  it  was  a  female — approached 
with  her  face  askance,  as  if  looking  ear¬ 
nestly  on  all  sides  of  her.  When  she 
got  a  little  further  round  to  the  left,  and 
drew  nearer,  Bathsheba  could  see  the 
new-comer’s  profile  against  the  sunny 
sky,  and  knew  the  wavy  sweep  from 
forehead  to  chin,  with  neither  angle  nor 
decisive  line  anywhere  about^it,  to  be  the 
familiar  contour  of  Liddy  Smallbury. 

Bathsheba ’s  heart  bounded  with  grati¬ 
tude  in  the  thought  that  she  was  not  al¬ 
together  deserted,  and  she  jumped  up. 
“Oh,  Liddy!”  she  said,  or  attempted  to 
say ;  but  the  words  had  only  been  fram¬ 
ed  by  her  lips ;  there  came  no  sound. 
She  had  lost  her  voice  by  exposure  to 
the  clogged  atmosphere  all  these  hours 
of  night. 

“  Oh,  ma’am !  I  am  so  glad  I  have 
found  you,”  said  the  girl,  as  soon  as  she 
saw  Bathsheba. 

“  You  can’t  come  across,”  Bathsheba 
said  in  a  whisper,  which  she  vainly  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  loud  enough  to  reach 
Liddy’s  ears.-  Liddy,  not  knowing  this, 
stepped  down  upon  the  swamp,  saying, 
as  she  did  so,  “  It  will  bear  me  up,  I 
think.” 

Bathsheba  never  forgot  that  transient 
little  picture  of  Liddy  crossing  the 
swamp  to  her  there  in  the  morning  light. 
Iridescent  bubbles  of  dank  subterranean 
breath  rose  from  the  sweating  sod  beside 
the  waiting-maid’s  feet  as  she  trod,  hiss¬ 
ing  as  they  burst  and  expanded  away  to 
join  the  vapory  firmament  above.  Lid¬ 
dy  did  not  sink,  as  Bathsheba  had  anti¬ 
cipated.  She  landed  safely  on  the  other 
side,  and  looked  up  at  the  beautiful 
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though  pale  and  weary  face  of  her  young 
mistress. 

“  Poor  thing !”  said  Liddy,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  “  Do  hearten  yourself  up  a 
little,  ma’am.  However  did - ” 

“  I  can’t  speak  aliove  a  whisper — my 
voice  is  gone  for  the  present,”  saia  Bath¬ 
sheba  hurriedly.  “  I  suppose  the  damp 
air  from  that  hollow  has  taken  it  away. 
Liddy,  don’t  question  me,  mind.  Who 
sent  you — anybody  ?” 

“  Nobody.  I  thought,  when  I  found 
you  were  not  at  home,  that  something 
cruel  had  happened.  I  fancy  I  heard 
his  voice  late  last  night ;  and  so,  know¬ 
ing  something  was  wrong - ” 

“  Is  he  at  home  ?” 

“  No;  he  left  just  before  I  came  out.” 

“Is  Fanny  taken  away?” 

“  Not  yet.  She  will  soon  be — at  nine 
o’clock.” 

“  We  won’t  go  home  at  present,  then. 
Suppose  we  walk  about  in  this  wood  ?” 

I.iddy,  without  exactly  understanding 
everything,  or  anything,  in  this  episode, 
assented,  and  they  walked  together  fur¬ 
ther  among  the  trees. 

“  But  you  had  better  come  in,  ma’am, 
and  have  something  to  eat.  You  will  die 
of  a  chill !” 

“  I  shall  not  come  in  doors  yet — per¬ 
haps  never.” 

“  Shall  I  get  you  something  to  eat,  and 
something  else  to  put  over  your  head 
besides  that  little  shawl  ?” 

“  If  you  will,  Liddy.” 

Liddy  vanished,  and  at  the  end  of 
twenty  minutes  returned  with  a  cloak, 
hat,  some  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  a 
tea-cup,  and  some  hot  tea  in  a  little  chi¬ 
na  jug. 

“  Is  Fanny  gone  ?”  said  Bathsheba. 

“  No,”  said  her  companion,  pouring 
out  the  tea. 

Bathsheba  wrapt  herself  up  and  ate 
and  drank  sparingly.  Her  voice  was 
then  a  little  clearer,  and  a  trifling  color 
returned  to  her  face.  “  Now  we’ll  walk 
about  again,”  she  said. 

They  wandered  about  the  wood  for 
nearly  two  hours,  Bathsheba  replying  in 
monosyllables  to  Liddy’s  prattle,  for  her 
mind  ran  on  one  subject,  and  one  only. 
She  interrupted  with  : — 

“  I  wonder  if  Fanny  is  gone  by  this 
time  ?” 

“  I  will  go  and  see.” 
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She  came  back  with  the  information 
that  the  men  were  just  taking  away  the 
corpse;  that  Bathsheba  had  been  en¬ 
quired  for ;  that  she  had  replied  to  the 
effect  that  her  mistress  was  unwell  and 
could  not  be  seen. 

“  Then,  they  think  I  am  in  my  bed¬ 
room  ?” 

“  Yes.”  Liddy  then  ventured  to  add : 
‘‘You  said  when  I  first  found  you  that 
you  might  never  go  home  again — you 
didn’t  mean  it,  ma’am  ?" 

‘‘No;  I’ve  altered  my  mind.  It  is 
only  women  with  no  pride  in  them  who 
run  away  from  their  husbands.  There 
is  one  position  worse  than  that  of  being 
found  dead  in  your  husband’s  house 
from  his  ill-usage,  and  that  is,  to  be 
found  alive  through  having  gone  away 
to  the  house  of  somebody  else.  I’ve 
thought  of  it  all  this  morning,  and  I’ve 
chosen  my  course.  A  runaway  wife  is 
an  encumbrance  to  everybody,  a  burden 
to  herself  and  a  byword — all  of  which 
make  up  a  heap  of  misery  greater  than 
any  that  comes  by  staying  at  home — 
though  this  may  include  the  trifling 
items  of  insult,  beating  and  starvation. 
Liddy,  if  ever  you  marry — God  forbid 
that  you  ever  should ! — you’ll  find  your¬ 
self  in  a  fearful  situation ;  but  mind  this, 
don’t  you  flinch.  Stand  your  ground, 
and  be  cut  to  pieces.  That’s  what  I’m 
going  to  do.” 

“Oh,  mistress,  don’t  talk  so!”  said 
Liddy,  taking  her  hand ;  “  but  I  knew 
you  had  too  much  sense  to  bide  away. 
May  I  ask  what  dreadful  thing  it  is 
that  has  hapi)ened  between  you  and 
him  ?” 

“  You  may  ask ;  but  I  may  not  tell.” 

In  about  ten  minutes  they  returned  to 
the  house  by  a  circuitous  route,  entering 
at  the  rear.  Bathsheba  glided  up  the 
back  stairs  to  a  disused  attic,  and  her 
companion  followed. 

“  Liddy,”  she  said,  with  a  lighter 
heart,  for  youth  an^  hope  had  begun  to 
re-assert  themselves ;  “  you  are  to  be  my 
confidante  for  the  present — somebody 
must  be — and  I  choose  you.  Well,  I 
shall  take  up  my  abode  here  for  a  while. 
Will  you  get  a  fire  lighted,  put  down  a 
piece  of  carpet,  and  help  me  to  make  the 
place  comfortable  ?  Afterwards,  I  want 
you  and  Mar)'ann  to  bring  up  that  little 
iron  bedstead  in  the  small  room,  and  the 
bed  belonging  to  it,  and  a  table  and 


some  other  things.  .  .  ,  What  shall  I  do 
to  pass  the  heavy  time  away  ?" 

“  Hemming  handkerchiefs  is  a  very 
good  thing,”  said  Liddy. 

“  Oh,  no,  no !  I  hate  needle-work — I 
always  did.” 

“  Knitting?” 

“  And  that,  too.” 

“You  might  finish  your  sampler. 
Only  the  carnations  and  peacocks  want 
filling  it ;  and  then  it  could  be  framed 
and  glazed,  and  hung  beside  your  aunt’s, 
ma’am.” 

“  Samplers  are  out  of  date — horribly 
countrified.  No,  Liddy,  I’ll  read.  Bring 
up  some  books — not  new  ones.  I  haven’t 
heart  to  read  anything  new.” 

“  Some  of  your  uncle’s  old  ones, 
ma’am  ?” 

“  Yes.  Some  of  those  we  stowed  away 
in  boxes.”  A  faint  gleam  of  humor 
passed  over  her  face  as  she  said  :  “  Bring 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  ‘Maid’s  Tra¬ 
gedy;’  and  the  ‘  Mourning  Bride;’  and 
— let  me  see — ‘  Night  Thoughts,’  and  the 
‘Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.’  ” 

“And  that  story  of  the  black  man, 
who  murdered  his  wife  Desdemona  ?  It 
is  a  nice  dismal  one  that  would  suit 
you  excellent  just  now.” 

“  Now,  Lidd,  you’ve  been  looking  in¬ 
to  my  books,  without  telling  me  and 
I  said  you  were  not  to !  How  co  you 
know  it  would  suit  me?  I‘  wv  uldn’t 
suit  me  at  all.” 

“  But  if  the  others  do - ’ 

“No,  they  don’t;  and  I  won’t  read 
dismal  books.  Why  should  I  read  dis¬ 
mal  books,  indeed  ?  Bring  me  ‘  Love 
in  a  Village,’  and  the  ‘  Maid  of  the 
Mill,’  and  ‘  Doctor  Syntax,’  and  some 
volumes  of  the  ‘  Spectator.’  ” 

All  that  day  Bathsheba  and  Liddy 
lived  in  the  attic  in  a  state  of  barricade ; 
a  precaution  which  proved  to  be  need¬ 
less  as  against  Troy,  for  he  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  neighborhood  or  trouble 
them  at  all.  Bathsheba  sat  at  the  win¬ 
dow  till  sunset,  sometimes  attempting  to 
read,  at  other  times  watching  every 
movement  outside  without  much  pur¬ 
pose,  and  listening  without  much  inter¬ 
est  to  every  sound. 

The  sun  went  down  almost  blood-red 
that  night,  and  a  livid  cloud  received  its 
rays  in  the  east.  Up  against  this  dark 
background  the  west  front  of  the  church 
tower — the  only  part  of  the  edifice  visi- 
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ble  from  the  farm-house  windows — rose 
distinct  and  lustrous,  the  vane  upon  the 
pinnacle  bristling  with  rays.  Here, 
about  six  o’clock,  the  young  men  of  the 
village  gathered,  as  was  their  custom, 
for  a  game  of  fives.  The  tower  had 
been  consecrated  to  this  ancient  diver¬ 
sion  from  time  immemorial,  the  western 
facade  conveniently  forming  the  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  churchyard  at  that  end,  where 
the  ground  was  trodden  hard  and  bare 
as  a  pavement  by  the  players.  She 
could  see  the  balls  flying  upwards,  al¬ 
most  to  the  belfry  window,  and  the 
brown  and  black  heads  of  the  young 
lads  darting  about  right  and  left,  their 
white  shirt-sleeves  gleaming  in  the  sun  ; 
whilst  occasionally  a  shout  and  a  peal  of 
hearty  laughter  varied  the  stillness  of 
fhe  evening  air.  They  continued  play¬ 
ing  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  when 
the  game  concluded  abruptly,  and  the 
players  leapt  over  the  wall  and  vanished 
round  to  the  north  side  behind  a  yew 
tree,  which  was  also  half  behind  a  beech, 
now  spreading  in  one  mass  of  golden 
foliage,  on  which  the  branches  traced 
black  lines. 

“Why  did  the  fives-players  finish 
their  game  so  suddenly  ?”  Bathsheba  en¬ 
quired,  the  next  time  that  Liddy  enter¬ 
ed  the  room. 

“  I  think  it  was  because  two  men  came 
just  then  from  Casterbridge  and  began 
putting  up  a  grand  carved  tombstone,” 
said  Liddy.  “  The  lads  went  to  see 
whose  it  was.” 

“  Do  you  know  ?”  Bathsheba  asked. 

“  I  don’t,”  said  Liddy. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

Troy’s  Romanticism. 

When  Troy’s  wife  had  left  the  house 
at  the  previous  midnight  his  first  act 
was  to  cover  the  dead  from  sight.  This 
done  he  ascended  the  stairs,  and  throw¬ 
ing  himself  down  upon  the  bed,  dressed 
as  he  was,  he  waited  miserably  for  the 
morning.  Fate  had  dealt  grimly  with 
him  through  the  last  four-and-twenty 
hours.  His  day  had  been  spent  in  a 
way  which  varied  very  materially  from 
his  intentions  regarding  it.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  an  inertia  to  be  overcome  in  strik¬ 
ing  out  a  new  line  of  conduct — not  more 
in  ourselves,  it  seems,  than  in  circum¬ 


scribing  events,  which  appear  as  if 
leagued  together  to  allow  no  novelties  in 
the  way  of  amelioration. 

Twenty  pounds  having  been  secui^d 
from  Bathsheba,  he  had  managed  to  add 
to  the  sum  every  farthing  he  could  mus¬ 
ter  on  his  own  account,  which  had  been 
seven  pounds  ten.  With  this  money, 
twenty-seven  pounds  ten  in  all,  he  haud 
hastily  driven  from  the  gate  that  morn¬ 
ing  to  keep  his  appointment  with  Fanny 
Robin. 

On  reaching  Casterbridge  he  left  the 
horse  and  trap  at  an  inn,  and  at  five 
minutes  before  ten  went  to  the  bridge  at 
the  further  end  of  the  town,  and  sat 
himself  upon  the  parapet.  The  clocks 
struck  the  hour,  and  no  Fanny  appeared. 
In  fact  at  that  moment  she  was  being 
robed  in  her  grave-clothes  by  two  at¬ 
tendants  at  the  Union  poorhouse — the 
first  and  last  tiring-women  the  gentle 
creature  had  ever  been  honored  with. 
The  quarter  went,  the  half  hour.  A  rush 
of  recollection  came  upon  Troy  as  he 
waited ;  this  was  the  second  time  she 
had  broken  a  serious  engagement  with 
him.  In  anger  he  vowed  it  should  be 
the  last,  and  at  eleven  o’clock,  when  he 
had  lingered  and  watched  the  stones  of 
the  bridge  till  he  knew  every  lichen  up¬ 
on  their  faces,  and  heard  the  chink  of 
the  ripples  underneath  till  they  oppress¬ 
ed  him,  he  jumped  from  his  seat,  went 
to  the  inn  for  his  gig,  and  in  a  bitter 
mood  of  indifference  concerning  the 
past,  and  recklessness  about  the  future, 
drove  on  to  Budmouth  races. 

He  reached  the  race-course  at  two 
o’clock,  and  remained  either  there  or  in  the 
town  till  nine.  But  Fanny’s  image  as  it  had 
appeared  to  him  in  the  sombre  shadows  of 
that  Saturday  evening  returned  to  his  mind, 
backed  up  by  Bathsheba’s  reproaches. 
He  vowed  he  would  not  bet,  and  he  kept 
his  vow,  for  on  leaving  the  town  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening  he  had  diminished 
his  cash  only  to  the  extent  of  a  few  shil¬ 
lings. 

He  trotted  slowly  homeward",  and  it  was 
now  that  he  was  struck  for  the  first  time 
with  a  thought  that  Fanny  had  been  real¬ 
ly  prevented  by  illness  from  keeping  her 
promise.  This  time  she  could  have  made 
no  mistake.  He  regretted  that  he  had 
not  remained  in  Casterbridge  and  made 
enquiries.  Reaching  home  he  quietly  un¬ 
harnessed  the  horse  and  came  indoors,  as 
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we  have  seen,  to  the  fearful  shock  that 
awaited  him. 

As  soon  as  it  grew  light  enough  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  objects,  Troy  arose  from  the  cover¬ 
let  of  the  bed,  and  in  a  mood  of  absolute 
indifference  to  Bathsheba’s  whereabouts, 
and  almost  oblivious  of  her  existence,  he 
stalked  downstairs  and  l^ft  the  house  by 
the  back  door.  His  walk  was  towards 
the  churchyard,  entering  which  he  search¬ 
ed  around  till  he  found  a  newly  dug  un¬ 
occupied  grave.  The  position  of  this 
having  been  marked  he  hastened  on  to 
Casterbridge,  only  pausing  and  musing  for 
a  while  at  the  hill  whereon  he  had  last 
seen  Fanny  alive. 

Reaching  the  town,  Troy  descended 
into  a  side  street  and  entered  a  pair  of 
gates  surmounted  by  a  board  bearing  the 
words,  “  Harrison,  stone  and  marble 
mason."  Within  were  lying  about  stones 
of  all  sizes  and  designs,  inscribed  as  being 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  unnamed  per¬ 
sons  who  had  not  yet  died. 

Troy  was  so  unlike  himself  now  in  look, 
word,  and  deed,  that  the  want  of  likeness 
was  perceptible  even  to  his  own  consci¬ 
ousness.  His  method  of  engaging  him¬ 
self  in  this  business  of  purchasing  a  tomb 
was  that  of  an  absolutely  unpractised  man. 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to  consider, 
calculate,  or  economise.  He  waywardly 
wished  for  something,  and  he  set  about 
obtaining  it  like  a  child  in  a  nursery.  “  I 
want  a  good  tomb,”  he  said  to  the  man 
who  stood  in  a  little  office  within  the  yard. 
“  I  want  as  good  a  one  as  you  can  give 
me  for  twenty-seven  pounds.” 

It  was  all  the  money  he  possessed. 

“  That  sum  to  include  everything  ?” 

“  Everything.  Cutting  the  name,  car¬ 
riage  to  Weatherbury  and  erection.  And 
I  want  it  now,  at  once.” 

“  We  could  not  get  anything  special 
worked  this  week.” 

“  I  must  have  it  now.” 

“  If  you  would  like  one  of  these  in 
stock  it  could  be  got  ready  immediately.” 

“  Very  .well,”  said  Troy,  impatiently. 
•“  Let’s  see  what  you  have.” 

“  The  best  I  have  in  stock  is  this  one,” 
said  the  stonecutter,  going  into  a  shed. 
■“  Here’s  a  marble  headstone  beautifully 
crocketed,  with  medallions  beneath  of 
typical  subjects;  here’s  the  footstone  after 
the  same  pattern,  and  here’s  the  coping  to 
•enclose  the  grave.  The  polishing  alone 
of  the  set  cost  me  eleven  pounds — the 


slabs  are  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  I  can 
warrant  them  to  resist  rain  and  frost  for  a 
hundred  years  without  flying.” 

“And  how  much  ?” 

“  Well,  I  could  add  the  name,  and  put 
h  up  at  Weatherbury  for  the  sum  you  men¬ 
tion.” 

“  Get  it  done  to-day,  and  I’ll  i)ay  the 
money  now.” 

The  man  agreed,  and  wondered  at  such 
a  mood  in  a  visitor  who  wore  not  a  shred 
of  mourning.  1'roy  then  wrote  the  words 
which  were  to  form  tlie  inscription,  settled 
the  account  and  went  away.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  he  came  back  again,  and  found  that 
the  lettering  was  almost  done.  He  wait¬ 
ed  in  the  yard  till  the  tomb  was  packed, 
and  saw  it  placed  in  the  cart  and  starting 
on  its  way  to  Weatherbury,  giving  direc¬ 
tions  to  the  two  men  who  were  to  accorn- 
pany  it  to  enquire  of  the  sexton  for  the 
grave  of  the  person  named  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tion. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  Troy  came  out 
of  Casterbridge.  He  carried  rather  a 
heavy  basket  upon  his  arm,  with  which  he 
strode  moodily  along  the  road,  resting  oc¬ 
casionally  at  bridges  and  gates,  whereon 
he  deposited  his  burden  for  a  time.  Mid¬ 
way  on  his  journey  he  met  in  the  darkness 
the  men  and  the  waggon  which  had  con¬ 
veyed  the  tomb.  He  merely  enquired  if 
the  work  was  done,  and,  on  being  assured 
that  it  was,  passed  on  again. 

Troy  entered  Weatherbury  churchyard 
about  ten  o’clock,  and  went  immediately 
to  the  corner  wliere  he  had  marked  the 
vacant  grave  early  in  the  morning.  It 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  tower,  screen¬ 
ed  to  a  great  extent  from  the  view  of  pass¬ 
ers  along  the  road — a  spot  which  until 
lately  had  been  abandoned  to  heaps  of 
stones  and  bushes  of  alder,  but  now  it  was 
cleared  and  made  orderly  for  interments, 
by  reason  of  the  rapid  filling  of  the 
ground  elsewhere. 

Here  now  stood  the  tomb  as  the  men 
had  stated,  snow-white  and  shapely  in  the 
gloom,  with  a  head  and  foot  stone,  and 
enclosing  border  of  marble-work  uniting 
them.  In  the  midst  was  mould,  suitable 
for  plants. 

Troy  deposited  his  basket  beside  the 
tomb,  and  vanished  for  a  few  minutes. 
When  he  returned  he  carried  a  spade  and 
a  lantern,  the  light  of  which  he  directed 
for  a  few  moments  upon  the  tomb,  whilst 
he  read  the  inscription.  He  hung  his  Ian- 
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tern  on  the  lowest  bough  of  the  yew  tree, 
and  took  from  his  basket  dower-roots  of 
several  varieties.  There  were  bundles  of 
snowdrop,  hyacinth  and  crocus  bulbs,  vio¬ 
lets  and  double  daisies,  which  were  to 
bloom  in  early  spring,  and  of  carnations, 
pinks,  picotees,  lilies  of  the  valley,  forget- 
me-not,  summer’s-farewell,  meadow-saffron, 
and  others,  for  the  later  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Troy  laid  these  out  upon  the  grass,  and 
with  an  impassive  face  set  to  work  to  plant 
them.  The  snowdrops  were  arranged  in 
a  line  on  the  outside  of  the  coping,  the 
remainder  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
grave.  The  crocuses  and  hyacinths  were 
to  grow  in  rows;  some  of  the  summer 
flowers  he  placed  over  her  head  and  feet, 
the  lilies  and  forget-me-nots  over  her  heart. 
TTie  remainder  were  dispersed  in  the 
spaces  between  these. 

Troy,  in  his  prostration  at  this  time,  had 
no  perception  that  in  the  futility  of  these 
romantic  doings,  dictated  by  a  remorseful 
reaction  from  previous  indifference,  ther 
was  any  element  of  absurdity.  Deriving 
his  idiosyncracies  from  both  sides  of  the 
Channel,  he  showed  at  such  junctures  as 
the  present  the  inelasticity  of  the  English¬ 
man,  mingled  with  that  blindness  to  the 
line  where  sentiment  verges  on  mawkish¬ 
ness,  so  characteristic  of  the  French. 

It  was  a  cloudy,  muggy,  and  very  dark 
night,  and  the  rays  from  Troy’s  lantern 
spread  into  the  two  old  yews  with  a  strange 
illuminating  power,  flickering,  as  it  seemed, 
up  to  the  black  ceiling  of  cloud  above. 
He  felt  a  large  drop  of  rain  upon  the  back 
of  his  hand,  and  presently  one  came  and 
entered  the  open  side  of  the  lantern, 
whereupon  the  candle  sputtered  and  went 
out.  Troy  was  weary,  and  it  being  now 
not  far  from  midnight,  and  the  rain  threa¬ 
tening  to  increase,  he  resolved  to  leave  the 
finishing  touches  of  his  labor  until  the 
day  should  break.  He  groped  along  the 
wall  and  over  the  graves  in  the  dark  till 
he  found  himself  round  at  the  south  side. 
Here  he  entered  the  porch,  and,  reclining 
upon  the  bench  within,  fell  asleep. 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 

The  Gurgoyle:  its  Doings. 

The  tower  of  Weatherbury  Church  was 
a  square  erection  of  fourteenth  century 
date,  having  two  stone  gurgoyles  on  each 
of  the  four  faces  of  its  parapet  Of  these 


eight  carved  protuberances  only  two  at 
this  time  continued  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
their  erection — that  of  spouting  the  water 
from  the  lead  roof  within.  One  mouth 
in  each  front  had  been  closed  by  bygone 
churchwardens  as  superfluous,  and  two 
others  were  broken  away  and  choked — a 
matter  not  of  much  consequence  to  the 
well-being  of  the  tower,  for  the  two  mouths 
which  still  remained  open  and  active  were 
gaping  enough  to  do  all  the  work. 

It  has  been  sometimes  argued  that  there 
is  no  truer  criterion  of  the  vitality  of  any 
given  art-period  than  the  power  of  the 
master-spirits  of  that  time  in  grotesque ; 
and  certainly  in  the  instance  of  Gothic  art 
there  is  no  disputing  the  proposition. 
Weatherbury  tower  was  a  somewhat 
early  instance  of  the  use  of  an  ornamental 
parapet  in  parish  as  distinct  from  cathe¬ 
dral  churches,  and  the  gurgoyles,  which 
are  the  necessary  correlatives  of  a  para¬ 
pet,  were  exceptionally  prominent — of  the 
boldest  cut  that  the  hand  could  shape,  and 
of  the  most  original  design  that  a  human 
brain  could  conceive.  There  was,  so  to 
speak,  that  symmetry  in  their  distortion 
which  is  less  the  characteristic  of  British 
than  of  Continental  grotesques  of  the  pe¬ 
riod.  All  the  eight  were  different  from 
each  other.  A  beholder  was  convinced 
that  nothing  on  earth  could  be  more  hide¬ 
ous  than  those  he  saw  on  the  south  side 
until  he  went  round  to  the  north.  Of  the 
two  on  this  latter  face  only  that  at  the  north¬ 
eastern  corner  concerns  the  story.  It  was 
too  human  to  be  called  like  a  dragon,  too 
impish  to  be  like  a  man,  too  animal  to  be 
like  a  fiend,  and  not  enough  like  a  bird  to 
be  called  a  griffin.  This  horrible  stone 
entity  was  fashioned  as  if  covered  with  a 
wrinkled  hide;  it  had  short,  erect  ears, 
eyes  starting  fVom  their  sockets,  and  its 
fingers  and  hands  were  seizing  the  corners 
of  its  mouth,  which  they  thus  seemed  to 
pull  open  to  give  free  passage  to  the  water 
It  vomited.  The  lower  row  of  teeth  was 
quite  washed  away,  though  the  upper  still 
remained.  Here  and  thus,  jutting  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  feet  from  the  wall  against  which  its 
feet  rested  as  a  support,  the  creature  had 
for  four  hundred  years  laughed  at  the  sur¬ 
rounding  landscape,  voicelessly  in  dry 
weather,  and  in  wet  with  a  gurgling  and 
snorting  sound. 

Troy  slept  on  in  the  porch,  and  the  rain 
increased  outside.  Presently  the  gurgoyle 
spat.  In  due  time  a  small  stream  began 
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to  trickle  through  the  seventy  feet  of  aCrial 
space  between  its  mouth  and  the  ground, 
which  the  water-drops  smote  like  duckshot 
in  their  accelerated  velocity.  The  stream 
thickened  in  substance,  and  increased  in 
power,  gradually  spouting  further  and  yet 
further  from  the  side  of  the  tower.  When 
the  rain  fell  in  a  steady  and  ceaseless  tor¬ 
rent  the  stream  dashed  downward  in  vo¬ 
lumes. 

We  follow  its  course  to  the  ground  at 
this  point  of  time.  The  base  of  the  liquid 
parabola  has  come  forward  from  the  wall, 
has  advanced  over  the  plinth  mouldings, 
over  a  heap  of  stones,  over  the  marble 
border,  mto  the  midst  of  Fanny  Robin’s 
grave. 

The  force  of  the  stream  had,  until  very 
lately,  been  received  upon  some  loose 
stones  spread  thereabout,  which  had  acted 
as  a  shield  to  the  soil  under  the  onset. 
These  during  the  summer  had  been  clear¬ 
ed  from  the  ground,  and  there  was  now 
nothing  to  resist  the  downfall  but  the  bare 
earth.  For  several  years  the  stream  had 
not  spouted  so  far  from  the  tower  as  it  was 
doing  on  this  night,  and  such  a  contingen¬ 
cy  had  been  overlooked.  Sometimes  this 
obscure  comer  received  no  inhabitant  for 
the  space  of  two  or  three  years,  and  then 
it  was  usually  but  a  pauper,  a  poacher,  or 
other  sinner  of  undignified  sins. 

The  persistent  torrent  from  the  gur- 
goyle’s  jaws  directed  all  its  vengeance  into 
the  grave.  The  rich  tawny  mould  was  stir¬ 
red  into  motion  and  boiled  like  chocolate. 
The  water  accumulated  and  washed  deep¬ 
er  down,  and  the  roar  of  the  pool  thus 
formed  spread  into  the  night  as  the  head 
and  chief  among  other  noises  of  the  kind 
created  by  the  deluging  rain.  The  flowers 
so  carefully  planted  by  Fanny’s  repentant 
lover  began  to  move  and  writhe  in  their 
bed.  The  winter-violets  turned  slowly 
upside  down,  and  became  a  mere  mat  of 
mud.  Soon  the  snowdrop  and  other  bulbs 
danced  in  the  boiling  mass  like  ingredients 
in  a  cauldron.  Plants  of  the  tufted  spe¬ 
cies  were  loosened,  rose  to  the  surface,  and 
floated  ofH 

Troy  did  not  awake  from  his  comfort¬ 
less  sleep  till  it  was  broad  day.  Not  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  bed  for  two  nights  his  shoul¬ 
ders  felt  stiff,  his  feet  tender,  and  his  head 
heavy.  He  remembered  his  position, 
arose,  shivered,  took  the  spade,  and  again 
went  out. 

The  rain  had  quite  ceased,  and  the  sun 


was  shining  through  the  green,  brown, 
and  yellow  leaves,  now  sparkling  and  var¬ 
nish^  by  the  rain-drops  to  the  brightness 
of  similar  effects  in  the  landscapies  of  Ruys- 
dael  and  Hobbema,  and  full  of  all  those 
infinite  beauties  that  arise  from  the  union 
of  water  and  color  with  high  lights.  The 
air  was  rendered  so  transparent  by  the 
heavy  fall  of  rain  that  the  autumn  hues  of 
the  middle  distance  were  as  rich  as  those 
near  at  hand,  and  the  remote  fields  inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  angle  of  the  tower  appeared 
in  the  same  plane  as  the  tower  itself. 

He  entered  the  gravel  path  which 
would  take  him  behind  the  tower.  The 
path,  instead  of  being  stony  as  it  had  been 
the  night  before,  was  browned  over  with  a 
thin  coating  of  mud.  At  one  place  in  the 
path  he  saw  a  tuft  of  stringy  roots  washed 
white  and  clean  as  a  bundle  of  tendons. 
He  picked  it  up — surely  it  could  not  be 
one  of  the  primroses  he  had  planted  ?  He 
saw  a  bulb,  another,  and  another  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced.  Beyond  doubt  they  were  the 
crocuses.  With  a  face  of  perplexed  dis¬ 
may  Troy  turned  the  corner  and  then  be¬ 
held  the  wreck  the  stream  had  made. 

The  pool  upon  the  grave  had  soaked 
away  into  the  ground,  and  in  its  place 
was  a  hollow.  The  disturbed  earth  was 
washed  over  the  grass  and  pathway  in  the 
guise  of  the  brown  mud  he  had  already 
seen,  and  it  spotted  the  marble  tombstone 
with  the  same  stains.  Nearly  all  the 
flowers  were  washed  clean  out  of  the 
ground,  and  they  lay,  roots  upwards,  on 
the  spots  whither  they  had  been  splashed 
by  the  stream. 

Troy’s  brow  became  heavily  contracted. 
He  set  his  teeth  closely,  and  his  compress¬ 
ed  lips  moved  as  those  of  one  in  great 
pain.  This  singular  accident,  by  a  strange 
confluence  of  emotions  in  him,  was  felt  as 
the  sharpest  sting  of  all.  Troy’s  face  was 
very  expressive,  and  any  observer  who  had 
seen  him  now  would  hardly  have  believed 
him  to  be  a  man  who  had  laughed,  and 
sung,  and  poured  love-trifles  into  a 
woman’s  ear.  To  curse  his  miserable  lot 
was  at  first  his  impulse,  but  even  that  low¬ 
est  stage  of  rebellion  needed  an  activity 
whose  absence  was  necessarily  antecedent 
to  the  existence  of  the  morbid  misery 
which  wrung  him.  The  sight,  coming  as 
it  did,  superimposed  upon  the  other  dark 
scenery  of  the  previous  days,  formed  a 
sort  of  climax  to  the  whole  panorama,  and 
it  was  more  than  he  could  endure.  San- 
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guine  by  nature,  Troy  had  a  power  of  elud¬ 
ing  grief  by  simply  adjourning  it  He 
could  put  off  the  consideration  of  any 
particular  spectre  till  the  matter  had  be¬ 
come  old  and  softened  by  time.  The 
planting  of  flowers  on  Fanny’s  grave  had 
been  perhaps  but  a  species  of  elusion  of 
the  primary  grief,  and  now  it  was  as  if  his 
intention  had  been  known  and  circum¬ 
vented. 

Almost  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Troy, 
as  he  stood  by  this  dismantled  grave, 
wished  himself  another  man.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  person  with  much  animal  spirit  does 
not  feel  that  the  fact  of  his  life  being  his 
own  is  the  one  qualification  which  singles 
it  out  as  a  more  hopeful  life  than  that  of 
others  who  may  actually  resemble  him  in 
every  particular.  Troy  had  felt,  in  his 
transient  way,  hundreds  of  times,  that  he 
could  not  envy  other  people  their  condi¬ 
tion,  because  the  possession  of  that  condi¬ 
tion  would  have  necessitated  a  different 
personality,  when  he  desired  no  other  than 
his  own.  He  had  not  minded  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  his  birth,  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
life,  the  meteor-like  uncertainty  of  all  that 
related  to  him,  because  these  appertained 
to  .the  hero  of  his  story,  without  whom 
there  would  have  been  no  story  at  all  for 
him ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  only  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things  that  matters  would  right 
themselves  at  some  proper  date  and  wind 
up  well.  This  very  morning  the  illusion 
completed  its  disappearance,  and,  as  it 
were  all  of  a  sudden,  Troy  hated  himselfi 
The  suddenness  was  probably  more  appa¬ 
rent  than  real.  A  coral  reef  which  just 
comes  short  of  the  ocean  surface  is  no 
more  to  the  horizon  than  if  it  had  never 
been  begun,  and  the  mere  finishing  stroke 
is  what  often  appears  to  create  an  event 
which  has  long  been  potentially  an  accom¬ 
plished  thing. 

He  stood  and  meditated — a  miserable 
man.  Whither  should  he  go  ?  “  He  that 
is  accursed,  let  him  be  accursed  still,”  was 
the  pitiless  anathema  written  in  this  spoli¬ 
ated  effort  of  his  new-born  solicitousness. 
A  man  who  has  spent  his  primal  strength 
in  journeying  in  one  direction  has  not 
much  spirit  left  for  reversing  his  course. 
Troy  had,  since  yesterday,  faintly  revers¬ 
ed  his  ;  but  the  merest  opposition  had  dis¬ 
heartened  him.  To  turn  about  would 
have  been  hard  enough  under  the  great¬ 
est  Providential  encouragement ;  but  to 
find  that  Providence,  far  from  helping  him 


into  a  new  course,  or  showing  any  wish 
that  he  might  adopt  one,  actually  jeered 
his  first  trembling  and  critical  attempt  in 
that  kind,  was  more  than  nature  could 
bear. 

He  slowly  withdrew  from  the  grave. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  fill  up  the  hole,  re¬ 
place  the  flowers,  or  do  anything  at  all. 
He  simply  threw  up  his  cards  and  forswore 
his  game  for  that  time  and  always.  Going 
out  of  the  churchyard  silently  and  unolv 
served — none  of  the  villagers  having  yet 
risen — he  [massed  down  some  fields  at  the 
back,  and  emerged  just  as  secretly  upon 
the  high  road.  Shortly  afterwards  he  had 
gone  from  the  village. 

Meanwhile  Bathsheba  remained  a  vol¬ 
untary  prisoner  in  the  attic.  The  door 
was  kept  locked,  except  during  the  entries 
and  exits  of  Liddy,  for  whom  a  bed  had 
been  arranged  in  a  small  adjoining  room. 
The  light  of  Troy’s  lantern  in  the  church¬ 
yard  was  noticed  about  ten  o’clock  by  the 
maid-servant,  who  casually  glanced  from 
the  window  in  that  direction  whilst  taking 
her  supper,  and  she  called  Bathsheba’s  at¬ 
tention  to  it.  They  looked  curiously  at  the 
phenomenon  for  a  time,  until  Liddy  was 
sent  to  bed. 

Bathsheba  did  not  sleep  very  heavily 
that  night.  When  her  attendant  was  un¬ 
conscious  and  softly  breathing  in  the  next 
room,  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  still 
looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  faint 
gleam  spreading  from  among  the  trees — 
not  in  a  steady  shine,  but  blinking  like  a 
revolving  coast-light,  though  this  appear¬ 
ance  failed  to  suggest  to  her  that  a  person 
was  passing  and  repassing  in  front  of  it. 
Bathsheba  sat  here  till  it  began  to  rain, 
and  the  light  vanished,  when  she  with¬ 
drew  to  lie  restlessly  in  her  bed  and  re¬ 
enact  in  a  worn  mind  the  lurid  scene  of 
yesternight  Almost  before  the  first  faint 
sign  of  dawn  appeared  she  arose  again, 
and  opened  the  window  to  obtain  a  full 
breathing  of  the  new  morning  air,  the 
panes  being  now  wet  with  trembling  tears 
left  by  the  night  rain,  each  one  rounded 
with  a  pale  lustre  caught  from  primrose- 
hued  slashes  through  a  cloud  low  down  in 
the  awakening  sky.  From  the  trees  came 
the  sound  of  steady  dripping  upon  the 
drifted  leaves  under  them,  and  from  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  church  she  could  hear  anoth¬ 
er  noise — peculiar,  and  not  intermittent 
like  the  rest — the  purl  of  water  falling  into 
a  pool. 
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Liddy  knocked  at  eight  o’clock,  and 
Bathsheba  unlocked  the  door. 

“  What  a  heavy  rain  we’ve  had  in  the 
night,  ma’am  !”  said  Liddy,  when  her  en¬ 
quiries  about  breakfast  had  been  made. 

“  Yes ;  very  heavy.” 

“  Did  you  hear  the  strange  noise  from 
the  churchyard  ?” 

“  I  heard  one  strange  noise.  I’ve  been 
thinking  it  must  have  been  the  water  from 
the  tower  spouts.” 

“  Well,  that’s  what  the  shepherd  was 
saying,  ma’am.  He’s  now  gone  on  to 
see.” 

“  Oh !  Gabriel  has  been  here  this  morn¬ 
ing  ?” 

“  Only  just  looked  in  in  passing — 
quite  in  his  old  way,  which  I  thought  he 
had  left  off  lately.  But  the  tower  spouts 
used  to  spatter  on  the  stones,  and  we  are 
puzzled,  for  this  was  like  the  boiling  of  a 
pot.” 

Not  being  able  to  read,  think,  or  work, 
Bathsheba  asked  Liddy  to  stay  and  break¬ 
fast  with  her.  The  tongue  of  the  more 
childish  woman  still  ran  upon  recent 
events.  “  Are  you  going  across  to  the 
church,  ma’am  ?”  she  asked. 

“  Not  that  I  know  of,”  said  Bathsheba. 

“  I  thought  you  might  like  to  go  and 
see  where  they  have  put  Fanny.  The 
tree  hides  the  place  from  your  window.” 

Bathsheba  had  all  sorts  of  dreads  about 
meeting  her  husband.  “  Has  Mr.  Troy 
been  in  to-night  ?”  she  said. 

“No,  ma’am;  I  think  he’s  gone  to 
Budmouth.” 

Budmouth  !  The  sound  of  the  word  car¬ 
ried  with  it  a  much  diminished  perspective 
of  him  and  his  deeds ;  there  were  fifteen 
miles  interv’al  betwixt  them  now.  She 
hated  questioning  Liddy  about  her  hus¬ 
band’s  movements,  and  indeed  had  hither¬ 
to  sedulously  avoided  doing  so ;  but  now 
all  the  house  knew  that  there  had  been 
some  dreadful  disagreement  between  them, 
and  it  was  futile  to  attempt  disguise. 
Bathsheba  had  reached  a  stage  at  which 
people  cease  to  have  any  appreciative  re¬ 
gard  for  public  opinion. 

“  What  makes  you  think  he  has  gone 
there  ?”  she  said. 

“  Laban  Tall  saw  him  on  the  Budmouth 
road  this  morning  before  breakfast.” 

Bathsheba  was  momentarily  relieved  of 
that  wayward  heaviness  of  the  past  twenty- 
four  hours  which  had  quenched  the  vital¬ 
ity  of  youth  in  her  without  substituting  the 


philosophy  of  maturer  years,  and  she  re¬ 
solved  to  go  out  and  walk  a  little  way. 
So  when  breakfast  was  over,  she  put  on 
her  bonnet,  and  took  a  direction  towards 
the  church.  It  was  nine  o’clock,  and  the 
men  having  returned  to  work  again  from 
their  first  meal,  she  was  not  likely  to  meet 
many  of  them  in  the  road.  Knowing 
that  Fanny  had  been  laid  in  the  repro¬ 
bates’  quarter  of  the  graveyard,  called  in 
the  parish  “  behind  church,”  which  was 
invisible  from  the  road,  it  was  impossible  to 
resist  the  impulse  to  enter  and  look  upon 
a  spot  which,  from  nameless  feelings,  she 
at  the  same  time  dreaded  to  see.  She  had 
been  unable  to  overcome  an  impression 
that  some  connection  existed  between  her 
rival  and  the  light  through  the  trees. 

Bathsheba  skirted  the  buttress,  and  be¬ 
held  the  hole  and  the  tomb,  its  delicately 
veined  surface  splashed  and  stained  just  as 
Troy  had  seen  it  and  left  it  two  hours 
earlier.  On  the  other  side  of  the  scene 
stood  Gabriel.  His  eyis,  too,  were  fixed 
on  the  tomb,  and  her  arrival  having  been 
noiseless,  she  had  not  as  yet  attracted  his 
attention.  Bathsheba  did  not  at  once  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  grand  tomb  and  the  disturb¬ 
ed  grave  were  Fanny’s,  and  she  looked  on 
both  sides  and  around  for  some  humbler 
mound,  earthed  up  and  clodded  in  the 
usual  way.  Then  her  eye  followed  Oak’s, 
and  she  read  the  words  with  which  the  in¬ 
scription  opened ; — 

“  Erected  by  Francis  Troy  in  memory  of  Fan¬ 
ny  Robin." 

Oak  saw  her,  and  his  first  act  was  to 
gaze  enquiringly  and  learn  how  she  receiv¬ 
ed  this  knowledge  of  the  authorship  of  the 
work,  which  to  himself  had  caused  consi¬ 
derable  astonishment.  But  such  discove¬ 
ries  did  not  much  affect  her  now.  Emo¬ 
tional  convulsions  seemed  to  have  become 
the  commonplaces  of  her  history,  and  she 
bade  him  good  morning,  and  asked  him  to 
fill  in  the  hole  with  the  spade  which  was 
standing  by.  Whilst  Oak  was  doing  as 
she  desired,  Bathsheba  collected  the  flow¬ 
ers,  and  began  planting  them  with  that 
sympathetic  manipulation  of  roots  and 
leaves  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  a 
woman’s  gardening,  and  which  flowers 
seem  to  understand  and  thrive  upon. 
She  requested  Oak  to  get  the  churchwar¬ 
dens  to  turn  the  lead-work  at  the  mouth 
of  the  gurgoyle  that  hung  gaping  dowm 
upon  them,  that  by  this  means  the  stream 
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might  be  directed  sideways,  and  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  accident  prevented.  Finally, 
with  the  su|)erfluous  magnanimity  of  a 
woman  whose  converse  and  narrower  in¬ 
stincts  have  brought  down  bitterness  upon 
her  instead  of  love,  she  wiped  the  mud 
spots  from  the  tomb  as  if  she  rather  liked 
its  words  than  otherwise,  and  went  home 
again. 

CHAPTER  XLVn. 

Adventures  by  the  Shore. 

Troy  wandered  along  towards  the 
west.  A  composite  feeling,  made  up  of 
disgust  with  the,  to  him,  humdrum  tedium 
of  a  farmer’s  life,  gloomy  images  of  her 
who  lay  in  the  churchyard,  remorse,  and  a 
general  aversion  to  his  wife’s  society,  im¬ 
pelled  him  to  seek  a  home  in  any  place  on 
earth  save  Weatherbury.  The' sad  acces¬ 
sories  of  Fanny’s  end  confronted  him  as 
vivid  pictures  which  threatened  to  be  in¬ 
delible,  and  made  life  in  Bathsheba’s 
house  intolerable.  At  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon  he  found  himself  at  the  foot  of  a 
slope  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  which 
ran  to  the  ridge  of  a  range  of  hills  lying 
parallel  with  the  shore,  and  forming  a 
monotonous  barrier  between  the  basin  of 
cultivated  country  inland  and  the  wilder 
scenery  of  the  coast  U  p  the  hill  stretched 
a  road  perfectly  straight  and  perfectly 
white,  the  two  sides  approaching  each 
other  in  a  gradual  ta[)er  till  they  met  the 
sky  at  the  top  about  two  miles  off. 
Throughout  the  length  of  this  narrow  and 
irksome  inclined  plane  not  a  sign  of  life 
was  visible  on  this  garish  afternoon. 
Troy  toiled  up  the  road  with  a  languor 
and  depression  greater  than  any  he  had 
experienced  for  many  a  day  and  year  be¬ 
fore.  The  air  was  warm  and  muggy,  and 
the  top  seemed  to  recede  as  he  approach¬ 
ed. 

At  last  he  reached  the  summit,  and  a 
new  and  novel  prospect  burst  upon  him 
with  an  effect  almost  like  that  of  the  Paci¬ 
fic  upon  Balboa’s  gaze.  The  broad  steely 
sea,  marked  only  by  faint  lines,  which  had 
a  semblance  of  being  etched  thereon  to 
a  degree  not  deep  enough  to  disturb  its 
general  evenness,  stretched  the  whole 
width  of  his  front  and  round  to  the  left, 
where,  near  the  town  and  port  of  Bud- 
mouth,  .the  sun  bristled  down  upon  it,  and 
banished  all  color  to  substitute  in  its 
place  a  clear  oily  polish.  Nothing  moved 
in  sky,  land,  or  sea,  except  a  frill  of  milk- 
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white  foam  along  the  nearer  angles  of  the 
shore,  shreds  of-which  licked  the  contigu¬ 
ous  stones  like  tongues. 

He  descended  and  came  to  a  small 
basin  of  sea  enclosed  by  the  cliffs.  Troy’s 
nature  freshened  within  him ;  he  thought 
he  would  rest  and  bathe  here  before  go¬ 
ing  further.  He  undressed  and  plunged 
in.  Inside  the  cove  the  water  was  unin¬ 
teresting  to  a  swimmer,  being  smooth  as  a 
pond,  and  to  get  a  little  of  the  ocean 
swell  Troy  presently  swam  between  the 
two  projecting  spurs  of  rock  which  formed 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  this  miniature 
Mediterranean.  Unfortunately  for  Troy  a 
cunent  unknown  to  him  existed  outside, 
which,  unimportant  to  craft  of  any  burden, 
was  awkward  for  a  swimmer  who  might 
be  taken  unawares  in  it.  Troy  found  him¬ 
self  carried  to  the  left  and  then  round  in  a 
swoop  out  to  sea. 

He  now  recollected  the  place  and  its 
sinister  character.  Many  bathers  had 
there  prayed  for  a  dry  death  from  time  to 
time,  and,  like  Gonzalo,  had  been  un¬ 
answered  ;  and  Troy  began  to  deem  it 
possible  that  he  might  be  added  to  their 
number.  Not  a  boat  of  any  kind  was  at 
present  within  sight,  but  far  in  the  distance 
Budmouth  lay  upon  the  sea,  as  it  were 
quietly  regarding  his  efforts,  and  beside 
the  town  the  harbor  showed  its  position  by 
a  dim  mesh  work  of  ropes  and  spars. 
After  well-nigh  exhausting  himself  in  at¬ 
tempts  to  get  back  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cove,  in  his  weakness  swimming  seve¬ 
ral  inches  deeper  than  was  his  wont,  keep¬ 
ing  up  his  breathing  entirely  by  his  nostrils, 
turning  upon  his  back  a  dozen  times  over, 
swimming  en  papillon,  and  so  on,  Troy  re¬ 
solved  as  a  list  resource  to  tread  water  at 
a  slight  incline,  and  so  endeavor  to  reach 
the  shore  at  any  point,  merely  giving  him¬ 
self  a  gentle  impetus  inwards  whilst  carried 
on  in  the  general  direction  of  the  tide. 
This,  necessarily  a  slow  process,  he  found 
to  be  not  altogether  so  difficult,  and 
though  there  was  no  choice  of  a  landing- 
place — the  objects  on  shore  passing  by 
him  in  a  sad  and  slow  procession — he  per¬ 
ceptibly  approached  the  extremity  of  a 
spit  of  land  yet  further  to  the  left,  now 
well  defined  against  the  sunny  portion  of 
the  horizon.  While  the  swimmer’s  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  spit  as  his  only  means 
of  salvation  on  this  side  of  the  Unknown, 
a  moving  object  broke  the  outline  of  the 

extremity,  and  immediately  a  ship’s  boat 
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appeared,  manned  with  several  sailor  lads, 
her  bows  towards  the  sea.  • 

All  Troy’s  vigor  spasmodically  revived 
to  prolong  the  struggle  yet  a  little  further. 
Swimming  with  his  right  arm,  he  held  up 
his  left  to  hail  them,  splashing  upon  the 
waves,  and  shouting  with  all  his  might. 
From  the  position  of  the  setting  sun  his 
white  form  was  distinctly  visible  upon  the 
now  deep-hued  bosom  of  the  sea  to  the 
east  of  the  boat,  and  the  men  saw  him  at 
once.  Backing  their  oars  and  putting  the 
boat  about,  they  pulled  towards  him  with 
a  will,  and  in  five  or  six  minutes  from  the 
time  of  his  first  halloo,  two  of  the  sailors 
hauled  him  in  over  the  stem. 

They  formed  part  of  a  brig’s  crew,  and 
had  come  ashore  for  sand.  Lending  him 
what  little  clothing  they  could  spare 
among  them  as  a  slight  protection  against 
the  rapidly  cooling  air,  they  agreed  to  land 


him  in  the  morning ;  and  without  further 
delay,  for  it  was  growing  late,  they  made 
again  towards  the  roadstead  where  their 
vessel  lay. 

And  now  night  drooped  slowly  upon  the 
wide  watery  levels  in  front ;  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  them,  where  the  shore¬ 
line  curved  round,  and  formed  a  long 
riband  of  shade  upon  the  horizon,  a  series 
of  points  of  yellow  light  began  to  start  into 
existence,  denoting  the  spot  to  be  the  site 
of  Budmouth,  where  the  lamps  were  being 
lighted  along  the  parade.  The  cluck  of 
their  oars  was  the  only  sound  of  any  dis¬ 
tinctness  upon  the  sea,  and  as  they  labored 
amid  the  thickening  shades  the  lamplights 
grew  larger,  each  appearing  to  send  a 
flaming  sword  deep  down  into  the  waves 
before  it,  until  there  arose,  among  other 
dim  shapes  of  the  kind,  the  form  of  the 
vessel  for  which  they  were  bound. 


FORMOSA. 


Formosa  has  ever  been  as  great  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  terror  to  the  sailors  of  the  China 
seas  as  was  Scylla  to  the  Romans  of  old. 
Lying  in  the  direct  line  between  the  south¬ 
ern  and  northern  ports  of  China,  and  in 
the  stormiest  part  of  that  typhoon-tossed 
ocean,  it  would,  under  any  circumstances, 
present  dangers  to  navigators  of  no  ordi¬ 
nary  kind.  But  add  to  this  that  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  island  and  the  mainland 
leaves  little  or  no  sea  room  in  case  of 
storm,  but  serves  only  as  a  funnel  to  col¬ 
lect  and  intensify  the  force  of  the  wind, 
while  the  east  coast — outside  which  sail¬ 
ing  vessels  are  compelled  to  pass — is  a 
series  of  rugged  heights,  without  a  single 
harbor  of  any  kind,  and  is  inhabited  by 
savage  and  inhospitable  natives,  and  we 
have  a  picture  of  perils  scarcely  to  be  sur¬ 
passed.  During  certain  reasons  of  the 
year,  storms  arise  with  such  rapidity  and 
violence  that  the  eastern  shore  is  strewn 
with  the  wrecks  of  hapless  junks  and  ves¬ 
sels  whose  crews  and  cargoes  are  left  to 
contend  with  the  fury  of  the  waves,  and 
the  even  more  hostile  natives.  There  is 
reason  to  fear  that  the  sailors  of  more  than 
one  English  vessel  have  fallen  victims  to 
the  savagery  of  the  aborigines,  who  have 
uniformly  treated  in  the  same  merciless 
fashion  the  survivors  from  Chinese  and 
Japanese  junks.  Constant  representations 
on  the  subject  have  been  made  by  the  Mi¬ 


kado’s  Government  to  the  Court  of  Peking, 
and  the  murder  of  fifty  Japanese  sailors, 
who  were  shipwrecked  last  year  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  this  island,  was  made 
an  important  point  by  the  Embassy  de¬ 
spatched  last  year  to  the  Chinese  capital. 
As  is  usual  when  complaints  are  made  at 
Peking  of  the  behavior  of  natives  in  out¬ 
lying  districts,  the  Tsung-li-Yamun  shelter- 
^  themselves  behind  the  excuse  that  the 
native  tribes  in  Formosa  were  virtually  be¬ 
yond  their  jurisdiction,  and  that  therefore, 
though  they  abhorred  the  deed  that  had 
been  committed,  they  were  quite  unable 
to  inflict  punishment  for  it  Somewhat  to 
their  surprise,  the  Mikado’s  Government 
replied  that,  if  that  was  so,  they  felt  bound 
to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands ;  and, 
with  that  energy  which  has  lately  cha¬ 
racterised  Japanese  movements,  an  expe¬ 
dition  was  fitted  out,  and  has  already  land¬ 
ed  in  the  incriminated  district.  How  the 
matter  will  end  it  is  difficult  to  say;  but 
at  present  the  disposition  shown  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  native  tribes,, and  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  settlers,  has  been  decidedly  favorable 
to  the  invaders.  The  fact  of  this  expedi¬ 
tion  being  the  first  trial  of  the  new  military 
system  and  weapons  recently  adopted  by 
the  Japanese  has  attracted  considerable  at¬ 
tention  to  it  in  Europe,  and  the  result  will 
be  watched  with  curiosity.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  we  do  not  intend  to  concern  oiu:- 
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selves  with  the  present  warlike  aspect  of  af 
fairs,  but  rather  to  take  advantage  of  the 
interest  thus  excited  in  Formosa  to  give 
some  idea  of  its  position,  its  inhabitants, 
and  its  products. 

Situated  at  a  distance  of  about  eighty 
or  ninety  miles  from  the  mainland,  its 
highest  mountains  can  be  easily  recogniz¬ 
ed  from  the  neighboring  coast  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Fuh-keen.  Its  discovery,  there¬ 
fore,  by  the  Chinese  must  have  been  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  first  gaze  directed  sea¬ 
wards  on  a  clear  day  by  any  of  the  early 
settlers  in  the  districts  about  Amoy  or 
Foochow.  And  so,  when  Chinese  histo¬ 
rians  assert  that  its  existence  first  became 
known  to  their  ancestors  in  the  year  1430, 
they  probably  mean  that  at  that  date  emi¬ 
grants  from  the  mainland  gained  that  foot¬ 
ing  on  the  island  which  they  have  never 
relinquished,  and  which  has  since  develop¬ 
ed  into  a  system  of  constant  encroach¬ 
ment,  by  which  the  level  country  has  inch 
by  inch  passed  from  the  ownership  of  the 
natives  into  the  hands  of  the  intruders. 
At  all  events,  when  the  Japanese,  two  cen¬ 
turies  later,  attempted  to  establish  a  colo¬ 
ny  in  the  island,  they  found  there  a  Chi¬ 
nese  population  sufficiently  numerous  to 
be  formidable,  and  who,  by  the  support 
they  gave  to  the  natives,  succeeded  in  driv¬ 
ing  off  the:-e  new  bidders  for  the  sulphur 
mines  and  camphor  trees  of  Formosa. 
Against  the  Dutch,  who  arrived  off  the 
coast  in  1634,  they  were  not  so  successful ; 
and,  for  a  time,  the  European  invaders 
were  able  to  boast  of  a  colony  which 
threatened  to  compete  with  Macao  for 
the  carrying  trade  between  China  and  the 
West.  Dutch  priests  proselytised  the  na¬ 
tives,  Dutch  engineers  built  forts  and  en- 
i  trenchments,  and  Dutch  merchants  ex¬ 
changed  the  products  of  the  island  for  the 
merchandise  of  Europe  and  of  China. 
Then  followed  events  of  a  nature  which 
belongs  peculiarly  to  the  East.  It  chanc¬ 
ed  that  near  Amoy  there  lived  a  Chinese 
tailor,  named  Iquom,  who,  being  of  an 
adventurous  turn  of  mind,  launched  into 
commercial  speculations  at  Macao,  and, 
finding  profit  in  the  foreign  trade,  visited 
the  Dutch  in  Formosa,  and  waxed  fat  on 
the  result.  Having  in  this  way  acquired 
considerable  wealth,  he  settled  in  Japan 
for  a  time,  and  there  increased  in  riches  to 
such  an  extent  that  his  fleet  was  said  to 
number  three  thousand  sail.  With  this 
force  at  his  back  the  quondam  tailor  was 


seized  with  a  desire  for  empire.  He  turn¬ 
ed  his  ploughshares  into  swords,  and  con¬ 
verted  his  merchant  fleet  into  a  piratical 
flotilla.  For  a  time  he  paralysed  the  trade 
of  Southern  China,  and  subsequently — by 
means  of  some  subtle  diplomacy  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  display  of  force — gained  pos¬ 
session  of  the  province  of  Fuh-keen.  But 
he  was  destin^  to  fall  into  the  net  he  had 
set  for  others.  At  an  evil  moment  he  de¬ 
termined  to  visit  Peking,  in  the  hojje  of 
gaining  the  recognition  of  the  new  Tartar 
dynasty  for  his  independent  kingdom ;  but 
scarcely  had  he  set  foot  in  the  capital  when 
he  was  seized  and  cast  into  prison  as  a 
rebel. 

His  son  Kok^nga,  who  on  the  forced 
retirement  of  Iquom  took  possession  of  his 
goods,  inherited  a  full  share  of  his  father’s 
love  of  predatory  adventure ;  and,  having 
leamt  by  experience  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  gaining  a  secure  footing  on  the  main¬ 
land,  sailed  for  Formosa  and  announced 
his  intention  of  establishing  a  kingdom 
for  himself  on  that  island.  The  Dutch 
resisted  his  landing,  but  ineffectually ;  and, 
in  1661,  they  were  driven  out  by  the  in¬ 
vader.  In  the  course  of  tlje  following 
year  an  expedition  was  sent  out  from  Hol¬ 
land  to  recover  the  lost  colony,  but  “the 
floating  castles”  were  ignominiously  de¬ 
feated  by  the  junks  of  the  pirate,  who  died 
king  of  Formosa.  His  son  and  successor, 
however,  failed  to  keep  what  his  father 
had  won  ;  and,  in  1683,  the  island  finally 
fell  again  under  Chinese  rule.  Although 
occupying  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  tnat 
of  Denmark,  Formosa  is  reckoned  only  as 
a  Prefecture,  and  is  placed  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Viceroy  of  Fuh-keen.  The 
“  Great  Bay,”  as  the  name  Taiwan — given 
by  the  Chinese  to  the  island  from  its 
shap)e — signifies,  has  always  been  a  thorn 
in  the  side  to  the  vice-regal  Government. 
Though  nominally  under  Chinese  jurisdic¬ 
tion  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to 
west,  the  mountain  districts  are  still  held  by 
the  native  tribes,  who  administer  their  own 
laws,  and  who  refuse  to  acknowledge 
fealty  to  the  Tartar  race.  On  the  level 
country  the  Chinese  emigrants  have  estab¬ 
lished  themselves;  the  deputies  of  the 
Viceroy  hold  sway,  but  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction  are  i>erfectly  well  understood, 
and  are  clearly  defined,  for  the  most  piart, 
by  some  natural  boundary,  such  as  a 
stream  or  a  range  of  hills.  Across  this  no 
Chinaman  dare  venture,  unless  he  be  pro- 
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appeared,  manned  with  several  sailor  lads, 
her  bows  towards  the  sea.  • 

All  Troy’s  vigor  spasmodically  revived 
to  prolong  the  struggle  yet  a  little  further. 
Swimming  with  his  right  arm,  he  held  up 
his  left  to  hail  them,  splashing  upon  the 
waves,  and  shouting  with  all  his  might. 
From  the  position  of  the  setting  sun  his 
white  form  was  distinctly  visible  upon  the 
now  deep-hued  bosom  of  the  sea  to  the 
east  of  the  boat,  and  the  men  saw  him  at 
once.  Backing  their  oars  and  putting  the 
boat  about,  they  pulled  towards  him  with 
a  will,  and  in  five  or  six  minutes  from  the 
time  of  his  first  halloo,  two  of  the  sailors 
hauled  him  in  over  the  stem. 

They  formed  part  of  a  brig’s  crew,  and 
had  come  ashore  for  sand.  Lending  him 
what  little  clothing  they  could  spare 
among  them  as  a  slight  protection  against 
the  rapidly  cooling  air,  they  agreed  to  land 


him  in  the  morning ;  and  without  further 
delay,  for  it  was  growing  late,  they  made 
again  towards  the  roadstead  where  their 
vessel  lay. 

And  now  night  drooped  slowly  upon  the 
wide  watery  levels  in  front ;  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  them,  where  the  shore¬ 
line  curved  round,  and  formed  a  long 
riband  of  shade  upon  the  horizon,  a  series 
of  points  of  yellow  light  began  to  start  into 
existence,  denoting  the  spot  to  be  the  site 
of  Budmouth,  where  the  lamps  were  being 
lighted  along  the  parade.  The  cluck  of 
their  oars  was  the  only  sound  of  any  dis¬ 
tinctness  upon  the  sea,  and  as  they  labored 
amid  the  thickening  shades  the  lamplights 
grew  larger,  each  appearing  to  send  a 
flaming  sword  deep  down  into  the  waves 
before  it,  until  there  arose,  among  other 
dim  shapes  ’of  the  kind,  the  form  of  the 
vessel  for  which  they  were  bound. 


FORMOSA. 


Formosa  has  ever  been  as  great  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  terror  to  the  sailors  of  the  China 
seas  as  was  Scylla  to  the  Romans  of  old. 
Lying  in  the  direct  line  between  the  south¬ 
ern  and  northern  ports  of  China,  and  in 
the  stormiest  part  of  that  typhoon-tossed 
ocean,  it  would,  under  any  circumstances, 
present  dangers  to  navigators  of  no  ordi¬ 
nary  kind.  But  add  to  this  that  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  island  and  the  mainland 
leaves  little  or  no  sea  room  in  case  of 
storm,  but  serves  only  as  a  funnel  to  col¬ 
lect  and  intensify  the  force  of  the  wind, 
while  the  east  coast — outside  which  sail¬ 
ing  vessels  are  compelled  to  pass — is  a 
series  of  rugged  heights,  without  a  single 
harbor  of  any  kind,  and  is  inhabited  by 
savage  and  inhospitable  natives,  and  we 
have  a  picture  of  perils  scarcely  to  be  sur¬ 
passed.  During  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  storms  arise  with  such  rapidity  and 
violence  that  the  eastern  shore  is  strewn 
with  the  wrecks  of  hapless  junks  and  ves¬ 
sels  whose  crews  and  cargoes  are  left  to 
contend  with  the  fury  of  the  waves,  and 
the  even  more  hostile  natives.  There  is 
reason  to  fear  that  the  sailors  of  more  than 
one  English  vessel  have  fallen  victims  to 
the  savagery  of  the  aborigines,  who  have 
uniformly  treated  in  the  same  merciless 
fashion  the  survivors  from  Chinese  and 
Japanese  junks.  Constant  representations 
on  the  subject  have  been  made  by  the  Mi¬ 


kado’s  Government  to  the  Court  of  Peking, 
and  the  murder  of  fifty  Japanese  sailors, 
who  were  shipwrecked  last  year  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  this  island,  was  made 
an  important  point  by  the  Embassy  de¬ 
spatched  last  year  to  the  Chinese  capital. 
As  is  usual  when  complaints  are  made  at 
Peking  of  the  behavior  of  natives  in  out¬ 
lying  districts,  the  Tsung-li-Yamun  shelter¬ 
ed  themselves  behind  the  excuse  that  the 
native  tribes  in  Formosa  were  virtually  be¬ 
yond  their  jurisdiction,  and  that  therefore, 
though  they  abhorred  the  deed  that  had 
been  committed,  they  were  quite  unable 
to  inflict  punishment  for  it.  Somewhat  to 
their  surprise,  the  Mikado’s  Government 
replied  that,  if  that  was  so,  they  felt  bound 
to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands ;  and, 
with  that  energy  which  has  lately  cha¬ 
racterised  Japanese  movements,  an  expe¬ 
dition  was  fitted  out,  and  has  already  land¬ 
ed  in  the  incriminated  district.  How  the 
matter  will  end  it  is  difficult  to  say;  but 
at  present  the  disposition  shown  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  native  tribes,. and  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  settlers,  has  been  decidedly  favorable 
to  the  invaders.  The  fact  of  this  expedi¬ 
tion  being  the  first  trial  of  the  new  military 
system  and  weapons  recently  adopted  by 
the  Japanese  has  attracted  considerable  at¬ 
tention  to  it  in  Europe,  and  the  result  will 
be  watched  with  curiosity.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  we  do  not  intend  to  concern  our- 
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selves  with  the  present  warlike  aspect  of  af¬ 
fairs,  but  rather  to  take  advantage  of  the 
interest  thus  excited  in  Formosa  to  give 
some  idea  of  its  position,  its  inhabitants, 
and  its  products. 

Situated  at  a  distance  of  about  eighty 
or  ninety  miles  from  the  mainland,  its 
highest  mountains  can  be  easily  recogniz¬ 
ed  from  the  neighboring  coast  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Fuh-keen.  Its  discovery,  there¬ 
fore,  by  the  Chinese  must  have  been  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  first  gaze  directed  sea¬ 
wards  on  a  clear  day  by  any  of  the  early 
settlers  in  the  districts  atout  Amoy  or 
Foochow.  And  so,  when  Chinese  histo¬ 
rians  assert  that  its  existence  first  became 
known  to  their  ancestors  in  the  year  1430, 
they  probably  mean  that  at  that  date  emi¬ 
grants  from  the  mainland  gained  that  foot¬ 
ing  on  the  island  which  they  have  never 
relinquished,  and  which  has  since  develop¬ 
ed  into  a  system  of  constant  encroach¬ 
ment,  by  which  the  level  country  has  inch 
by  inch  passed  from  the  ownership  of  the 
natives  into  the  hands  of  the  intruders. 
At  all  events,  when  the  Japanese,  two  cen¬ 
turies  later,  attempted  to  establish  a  colo¬ 
ny  in  the  island,  they  found  there  a  Chi¬ 
nese  population  sufficiently  numerous  to 
be  formidable,  and  who,  by  the  support 
they  gave  to  the  natives,  succeeded  in  driv¬ 
ing  off  these  new  bidders  for  the  sulphur 
mines  and  camphor  trees  of  Formosa. 
Against  the  Dutch,  who  arrived  off  the 
coast  in  1634,  they  were  not  so  successful ; 
and,  for  a  time,  the  European  invaders 
were  able  to  boast  of  a  colony  which 
threatened  to  compete  with  Macao  for 
the  carrying  trade  between  China  and  the 
West.  Dutch  priests  proselytised  the  na¬ 
tives,  Dutch  engineers  built  forts  and  en¬ 
trenchments,  and  Dutch  merchants  ex¬ 
changed  the  products  of  the  island  for  the 
merchandise  of  Europe  and  of  China. 
Then  followed  events  of  a  nature  which 
belongs  peculiarly  to  the  East.  It  chanc¬ 
ed  that  near  Amoy  there  lived  a  Chinese 
tailor,  named  Iquom,  who,  being  of  an 
adventurous  turn  of  mind,  launched  into 
commercial  speculations  at  Macao,  and, 
finding  profit  in  the  foreign  trade,  visited 
the  Dutch  in  Formosa,  and  waxed  fat  on 
the  result.  Having  in  this  way  acquired 
considerable  wealth,  he  settled  in  Japan 
for  a  time,  and  there  increased  in  riches  to 
such  an  extent  that  his  fleet  was  said  to 
number  three  thousand  sail.  With  this 
force  at  his  back  the  quondam  tailor  was 


seized  with  a  desire  for  empire.  He  turn¬ 
ed  his  ploughshares  into  swords,  and  con¬ 
verted  his  merchant  fleet  into  a  piratical 
flotilla.  For  a  time  he  paralysed  the  trade 
of  Southern  China,  and  subsequently — by 
means  of  some  subtle  diplomacy  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  display  of  force — gained  pos¬ 
session  of  the  province  of  Fuh-keen.  But 
he  was  destin^  to  fall  into  the  net  he  had 
set  for  others.  At  an  evil  moment  he  de¬ 
termined  to  visit  Peking,  in  the  hojie  of 
gaining  the  recognition  of  the  new  Tartar 
dynasty  for  his  independent  kingdom ;  but 
scarcely  had  he  set  foot  in  the  capital  when 
he  was  seized  and  cast  into  prison  as  a 
rebel. 

His  son  Kok^nga,  who  on  the  forced 
retirement  of  Iquom  took  possession  of  his 
goods,  inherited  a  full  share  of  his  father’s 
love  of  predatory  adventure ;  and,  having 
learnt  by  experience  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  gaining  a  secure  footing  on  the  main¬ 
land,  sailed  for  Formosa  and  announced 
his  intention  of  establishing  a  kingdom 
for  himself  on  that  island.  The  Dutch 
resisted  his  landing,  but  ineffectually ;  and, 
in  1661,  they  were  driven  out  by  the  in¬ 
vader.  In  the  course  of  tlje  following 
year  an  expedition  was  sent  out  from  Hol¬ 
land  to  recover  the  lost  colony,  but  “the 
floating  castles”  were  ignominiously  de¬ 
feated  by  the  junks  of  the  pirate,  who  died 
king  of  Formosa.  His  son  and  successor, 
however,  failed  to  keep  what  his  father 
had  won  ;  and,  in  1683,  tbe  island  finally 
fell  again  under  Chinese  rule.  Although 
occupying  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  tnat 
of  Denmark,  Formosa  is  reckoned  only  as 
a  Prefecture,  and  is  placed  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Viceroy  of  Fuh-keen.  The 
“  Great  Bay,”  as  the  name  Taiwan — given 
by  the  Chinese  to  the  island  from  its 
shape — signifies,  has  always  been  a  thorn 
in  the  side  to  the  vice-regal  Government. 
Though  nominally  under  Chinese  jurisdic¬ 
tion  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to 
west,  the  mountain  districts  are  still  held  by 
the  native  tribes,  who  administer  their  own 
laws,  and  who  refuse  to  acknowledge 
fealty  to  the  Tartar  race.  On  the  level 
country  the  Chinese  emigrants  have  estab¬ 
lished  themselves;  the  deputies  of  the 
Viceroy  hold  sway,  but  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction  are  perfectly  well  understood, 
and  are  clearly  defined,  for  the  most  part, 
by  some  natural  boundary,  such  as  a 
stream  or  a  range  of  hills.  Across  this  no 
Chinaman  dare  venture,  unless  he  be  pro- 
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vided  with  a  pass  from  the  neighboring  na¬ 
tive  chieftain ;  and  the  mountaineers,  hav¬ 
ing  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  encroach¬ 
ing  tendencies  of  the  colonists,  seldom 
encourage  them  to  cross  the  border. 
Roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
range  of  mountains  which  runs  from  north 
to  south,  dividing  the  island  into  two 
parts,  forms  the  boundary  between  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  native  tribes  and  of  the 
Chinese  Government;  the  latter  holding 
sovereignty  over  the  plains  which  stretch 
from  the  mountains  westward  to  the  sea, 
and  the  former  maintaining  their  positions 
in  the  wild  mountain  tracts  which  separate 
the  backbone  of  the  island  from  the  rocky 
shore  of  the  eastern  coast. 

From  the  days  of  Candidius  and  Da¬ 
vid  Wright,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
down  to  the  present  time,  few  foreigners 
have  voluntarily  visited  the  mountain  fast¬ 
nesses  of  the  Formosan  aborigines.  The 
inducements  to  do  so  are  very  small,  and 
the  danger  of  venturing  among  them  is 
considerable.  Of  trade  there  is  none,  and 
the  jealousy  with  which  they  view  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  foreigners  serves  to  surround  a 
sojourn  among  them  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  risk.  Who  they  are  and 
whence  they  came  is  a  disputed  point ;  but 
it  is  plain  that  there  is  no  affinity  of  race 
between  them  and  the  Chinese.  Their 
features  are  more  prominent,  and  they 
resemble  much  more  nearly  the  Malays 
than  their  Tartar  neighbors.  Similarities 
have  also  been  discovered  between  the 
dialects  spoken  among  them  and  those 
employed  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The 
probability  is,  therefore,  that  they  are, 
equally,  with  the  Lolos  of  Burmah  and 
the  Miau-tsze  of  China,  an  offshoot  from 
the  Malay  stock.  At  the  present  time 
they  are  divided  into  several  tribes,  each 
speaking,  a  dialect  of  its  own,  and  each 
maintaining  a  separate  piolitical  system. 
They  are  almost  absolute  strangers  to  read¬ 
ing  and  writing,  and  the  only  manuscripts 
which  they  are  known  to  possess  are  some 
scrawling  European  letters  which  are  pre¬ 
served  by  a  tribe  professing  to  be  descend¬ 
ed  from  the  early  Dutch  settlers  on  the 
island,  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  tradition.  The  religion 
they  profess  takes  the  form  of  the  grossest 
materialism.  They  believe  that  the  world 
is  governed  by  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit, 
each  of  whom  is  constantly  striving  for  the 
mastery  ;  and  that  both  are  to  be  propi¬ 


tiated  by  presents  and  sacrifice.  The  priest¬ 
hood  is  monopolised  by  women  who  com¬ 
bine  fortune-telling  with  their  sacerdotal 
duties,  and  who  exercise  supreme  power 
over  their  votaries  by  trading  on  their  su¬ 
perstitious  fancies,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  retain  their  hold  over  their  affections 
by  encouraging  them,  in  the  names  of  their 
gods,  to  give  full  vent  to  their  *  passions. 
These  priestesses — or  Inibs,  as  they  are 
called — are  consulted  as  oracles  when  any 
warlike  expedition  or  undertaking  of  any 
magnitude  is  in  contemplation,  and  a  still 
further  token  from  the  gods  is  looked  for 
in  the  movements  of  the  bird  Aidak.  If 
troops  meet  an  Aidak  with  a  worm  in  its 
mouth,  they  go  forward  confident  of  vic¬ 
tory  ;  but  should  it  cross  their  path,  or  fly 
from  them,  they  consider  it  as  a  warning 
not  to  be  regarded,  and  they  accordingly 
return  every  man  to  his  dwelling. 

Like  the  Miau-tsze,  the  Formosans  de¬ 
light  in  open-air  feasts  and  merry-makings, 
and,  during  the  nine  great  festivals  of 
the  year,  all  work  is  suspended  and  the 
people  one  and  all  sit  down  to  dance 
and  to  play — and,  it  must  be  added, 
to  drink.  As  the  feasting  proceeds  the 
meetings  become,  especially  at  the  Venus 
fetes,  scenes  of  tlie  lowest  debaucheries ; 
all  decency  is  laid  aside,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple,  led  by  their  priestesses,  give  them¬ 
selves  up  to  every  form  of  sensual  en¬ 
joyment.  The  marriage  tie  is  as  loosely 
made  as  it  is  easily  dissolved.  'I’he  young 
swain,  who,  by  an  unwritten  law,  must 
have  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
having  made  a  choice  of  a  lady-love, 
serenades  her  ;  and  she,  if  she  favors  his 
suit,  allows  herself  to  be  enticed  by  his 
music  into  his  company.  He  then  sends 
certain  presents,  varying  in  value  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  resources  at  his  command,  to  the 
lady’s  parents,  a  day  is  fixed  for  the  wed¬ 
ding,  and  the  happy  pair — having  pioured 
out  libations  to  Heaven  and  Earth — be¬ 
come  man  and  wife.  But  by  a  curious 
perversion  of  the  laws  of  nature,  from  the 
day  of  his  marriage  until  he  reaches  the 
age  of  forty  the  husband  is  not  permitted 
openly  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  wife. 
Only  by  stealth  and  at  night  he  is  allowed 
to  visit  her,  at  her  father’s  house ;  and 
daylight  Is  the  signal  for  his  departure. 
During  this  or  any  future  time  the  merest 
quarrel,  however  slight,  is  frequently  made 
the  excuse  for  a  divorce ;  and,  if  it  should 
be  proved  that  the  wife  is  the  provoking 
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cause  of  the  dispute,  the  husband  has  a 
right  to  claim  from  her  parents  the  pres¬ 
ents  he  gave  them  at  his  betrothal.  This 
license  of  divorce  is  freely  used,  and  it  often 
happens  that  a  man  marries  and  divorces 
several  wives  in  a  single  year.  The  evils 
arising  from  this  free-and-easy  state  of 
things  are  somewhat  mitigated  by  a  law 
which  provides  that  no  child  born  before 
its  mother  has  reached  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven  shall  be  allowed  to  live. 

In  their  style  of  dress  the  Formosans 
strongly  resemble  the  Malays.  In  all  but 
the  cold  weather  the  men  wear  only  a 
cloth  round  their  loins,  and  the  women  a 
short  petticoat.  The  latter  are  fond  of 
decking  their  hair  with  flowers,  and  their 
ears  with  rings.  Both  sexeS  appear  to  be 
proof  against  the  extremes  of  temperature, 
and  their  habit  of  bathing  in  cold 
water  all  the  year  round  is  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  remark  and  ridicule  by  Chinese 
writers.  That  they  are  a  remarkably 
healthy  people  is  certain  ;  and,  possibly, 
the  complete  absence  of  doctors  and  the 
popular  mode  of  treating  the  sick  account 
for  the  disappearance  of  any  stray  weakly 
ones  from  among  them.  If  a  man  is  ill, 
his  affectionate  friends,  instead  of  attempt¬ 
ing,  at  all  hazards,  to  save  his  life,  adopt 
the  kill-or-cure  remedy  of  hanging  him  up 
by  his  neck  to  a  beam — which  measure, 
accompanied  by  the  shock  of  being  sud¬ 
denly  let  down  by  the  run,  is  believed  to 
possess  particular  curative  qualities  for 
those  who  are  strong  enough  to  survive 
the  dose.  If  the  patient  should  die,  his 
body  is  placed  in  the  open  air  on  a  raised 
stretcher,  and  is  there  left  to  bleach  in  the 
sun  until  it  becomes  dried  up  and  mummi¬ 
fied,  when  it  is  buried  in  the  house  which 
had  been  his  home  when  alive.  From 
the  time  of  the  death  until  the  burial,  a 
wake  is  kept  up  round  the  body  by  the 
friends  with  the  hired  mourners  and  the 
Inibs.  Dancing,  singing,  weeping,  drink¬ 
ing,  and  eating  form  the  programme  of  the 
ghastly  entertainment ;  and,  if  report 
sp>eaks  truly,  no  Venus  feast  witnesses 
more  disgusting  orgies  than  do  these  satur¬ 
nalias. 

Living  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  do  the 
aborigines,  it  is  certainly  not  due  to  their 
exertions  that  Formosa  is  known  as  the 
granary  of  China.  But  there,  as  elsewhere, 
the  Chinese  colonists  display  their  instinc¬ 
tive  industry.  On  every  available  piece 
of  land  within  their  borders  fields  of  rice 


and  sugar  are  carefully  cultivated,  and  re¬ 
compense  the  farmers  by  yielding  them 
constant  and  abundant  crops.  'Fhese 
alone,  in  addition  to  such  products  as  jute, 
grass-cloth,  fibre,  rice  paper,  and  rattans, 
would  make  the  island  a  valuable  posses¬ 
sion  ;  but  far  more  precious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Chinese  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
are  the  sulphur  and  the  camphor  which 
are  obtained  from  the  mines  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  island,  and  which  are  claimed 
by  the  Government  as  crown  monopolies. 
In  the  north-western  j)ortion  of  the  island 
sulphur  mines  are  frequently  met  with, 
presenting  disfiguring  blots  in  the  other¬ 
wise  beautiful  scenery.  Mr.  Swinhoe,  in 
his  Notes  on  Formosa,  thus  describes  the 
aspect  of  one  he  visited  : — “  The  sulphur 
mine,”  he  says,  “  appeared  at  a  distance 
like  a  canker  on  the  side  of  the  grass-cov¬ 
ered  hill,  which  was  fresh  and  green  every¬ 
where  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  tne  mine.  The  broad  sulphur  valley 
or  chasm  was  everywhere  a  pale,  sickly 
tint  of  yellow  and  red ;  and  out  of  many 
of  its  numerous  recesses  hot  steam  gushed 
in  jets  with  great  noise  and  force,  like  the 
steam  from  the  escape-pipe  of  a  high- 
pressure  engine ;  in  other  spots  small  pools 
of  pure  sulphur  were  bubbling.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  barren  ravine  rippled  a  foul 
rivulet,  carrying  off  the  sulphurous  oozings 
from  the  ground.  Within  and  round  about 
this  hollow  the  earth  under  foot  crumbled 
and  groaned,  and  the  air  was  so  saturated 
with  the  exhalations  of  sulphur  as  to  have 
been  extremely  noisome,  and  destructive 
to  insect  life  especially,  of  which  we  saw 
abundant  proof  in  the  numerous  remains 
ef  beetles  and  butterflies  scattered  around.” 
When  taken  from  the  mine  the  sulphur  is 
boiled  in  iron  boilers  until  the  slate-like 
mineral  assumes  a  treacle-like  consistency. 
This  is  constantly  stirred  until  every  impu¬ 
rity  is  separated  from  the  sulphur,  which 
is  then  ladled  out  into  wooden  tubs  shaped 
like  sugar-loaves.  In  these  it  is  left  to 
cool,  and  the  conical  cake  is  freed  from 
the  tub  by  the  simple  process  of  knocking 
out  the  bottom  thereof. 

As  the  gigantic  laurels  from  which  the 
camphor  is  obtained  are  found  only  on 
the  mountains  in  the  posses.sion  of  the  abo¬ 
rigines,  the  acquisition  of  a  constant  sup¬ 
ply  is  somewhat  difficult.  Only  from  those 
tribes  which  are  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Chinese  can  leave  be  obtained  to  cut  down 
the  trees.  With  such,  a  present  given  to 
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the  chiefs  gains,  as  a  rule,  the  required 
permission.  The  Chinese  woodman  then 
makes  a  choice  of  the  trees  which  appear 
to  be  well  sup[}lied  with  sap,  and,  having 
felled  them,  he  keeps  the  best  parts  for  tim¬ 
ber  and  reserves  the  remainder  for  the  iron 
boiling  pots,  by  means  of  which  is  evolved 
the  sublimated  vapor  which  yields  the  cam¬ 


phor.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Tamsuy 
alone  800,000  lbs.  of  this  valuable  com¬ 
modity  are  produced  annually.  Petroleum 
also  adds  to  the  riches  of  the  island,  which, 
both  from  its  natural  and  artificial  pro¬ 
ducts,  is  well  worthy  a  struggle  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese  to  obtain,  and  on  the 
part  of  China  to  defend. 
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In  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Slieve 
Croob  mountains,  in  County  Antrim,  there 
is  a  pretty  village  called  Ballynahinch. 
The  head  of  the  river  Lagan,  which  flows 
by  Belfast  into  the  lough,  is  to  be  found  in 
that  valley.  Near  the  town  is  a  “spa,” 
with  a  couple  of  wells,  and  a  delicious  air, 
sufficient  in  itself  to  cure  all  travellers 
from  Dublin  who  have  narrowly  escaped 
being  poisoned  by  the  Liffey — in  ^hose 
murderous  stinks  the  metropolitan  authori¬ 
ties  seem  to  think  the  chief  attraction  to 
draw  strangers  to  Dublin  is  now  to  be 
found. 

To  the  flax-cultivating  Ballynahinch,  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  named  Betty  brought  (after  a  brief 
sojourn  at  Lisburn)  his  young  English 
wife  and  their  only  child,  a  boy.  This 
married  couple  were  of  very  good  blood. 
The  lady  was  of  the  Stantons,  of  Hopton 
Court.  Mr.  Betty’s  father  was  a  physician 
of  some  celebrity,  at  Lisburn,  where,  and  in 
the  neighborhood,  he  practised,  to  such 
good  purpose  that  he  left  a  handsome  for¬ 
tune  to  his  son.  That  son  invested  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  inheritance  in  a  farm,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  linen  at  Ballynahinch. 
Whence  the  Bettys  originally  came,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say.  A  good  many 
Huguenots  lie  in  the  churchyard  at  Lis¬ 
burn,  and  the  Bettys  may  have  originally 
sprung  from  a  kindred  source.  In  the 
reign  of  George  the  Second  there  was  a 
Rev.  Joseph  Betty,  who  created  a  great 
sensation  by  a  sermon  which  he  preached 
at  Oxford.  A  pseudonymous  Rev.  Mr. 
Gingle  put  it  into  rhyme,  and  the  Rev.  P. 
Maurice  turned  it  inside  out  and  scattered 
it  to  the  winds  by  preaching  another, 
which  restored  the  bothered  university  to 
its  old  orthodox  indifference.  Whether  the 
Betty  of  Oxford  was  an  ancestor  of  him  of 
Ballynahinch  is  a  question  which  may  be 
left  to  Mr.  Forster,  the  pedigree-hunter. 


He  loves  that  particular  branch  of  sport, 
and  much  good  may  it  do  him  ! 

I  have  said  that  with  his  young  wife 
Mr.  Betty  took  to  Ireland  their  son.  The 
boy  was,  and  remained,  their  only  child. 
He  was  born  at  Shrewsbury,  which  place 
is  also  proud  of  having  given  birth  to 
famous  Admiral  Benbow,  also  to  Orton, 
the  eminent  Nonconformist.  Master  Bet¬ 
ty  was  English  born  and  Irish  bred ;  half- 
bred,  however;  for  his  English  mother 
was  his  nursef  his  companion,  his  friend — in 
other  words,  his  true  mother.  Such  an  only 
child  used  to  be  called  “a  parlor  child,” 
to  denote  that  there  was  more  intercourse 
between  child  and  parent  than  exists  in  a 
“  nursery  child,”  to  whom  the  nurse  seems 
his  natural  guide  and  ruler. 

The  English  lady  happened  to  be  a  lady 
well  endowed  as  to  her  mind,  her  tastes, 
and  her  accomplishments.  She  w’as  ex¬ 
actly  the  mother  for  such  a  boy.  She  was 
not  only  excessively  fond  of  peading  the 
best  poets,  but  of  reading  passages  aloud, 
or  reciting  them  from  memory.  Her 
audience  was  her  boy.  His  tastes  were  in 
sympathy  with  his  mother’s,  and  he  was 
never  more  delighted  than  when  he  sat 
listening  to  her  reading  or  reciting,  except 
when  he  was  reciting  passages  to  her.  It 
was  a  peculiar  training ;  it  really  shaped 
the  boy’s  life — and  it  was  no  ill  shape 
which  the  life  took.  The  father  had  his 
share,  however,  in  clearing  the  path  for  the 
bright,  if  brief,  career.  One  day,  this  sire, 
whose  intellectual  tastes  responded  to  his 
wife’s,  repeated  to  his  son  the  speech  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  beginning,  “  Farewell,  a 
long  farewell,  to  a-ll  my  greatness.”  In 
doing  this,  he  suited  the  action  to  the 
word.  Young  Betty  had  never  seen  this 
before,  and  he  asked  the  meaning  of  it 
“  It  is  what  is  called  acting,”  said  the 
father.  The  boy  thought  over  it,  tried,  by 
himself,  action  and  motion  with  elocution. 
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and  he  spoke  and  acted  the  cardinal’s 
soliloquy  before  his  mother  with  an  effect 
that  excited  in  her  the  greatest  surprise 
and  admiration. 

Not  the  faintest  idea  of  the  stage  had, 
at  this  time,  entered  the  minds  of  any  of 
the  family.  The  eager  young  lad  himself 
was  satisfied  with  reading  plays,  learning 
passages  from  them,  and  reciting  speeches 
from  ‘  Douglas  ’  and  *  Zara,’  from  *  Pizarro  ’ 
and  the  ‘  Stranger.’  He  also  repeated  the 
episodical  tales  from  Thomson’s  ‘  Seasons.’ 
Only  the  above  trace  of  his  learning  any¬ 
thing  from  Shakesp>eare  is  to  be  found,  but 
he  listened  to  readings  from  the  national 
poet,  by  one  or  other  of  his  parents.  This 
course  had  its  natural  results  :  by  degrees 
the  boy  took  to  rude  attempts,  from 
domestic  materials,  of  dress.  “  Proper¬ 
ties”  were  created  out  of  anything  that 
could  be  turned  to  the  purpose ;  a  screen 
was  adopted  for  scenery ;  audiences  of 
ones  and  twos  were  pressed  by  the  stage- 
struck  youth  to  tarry  and  see  him  act  j  and 
finally  his  father,  well-qualified,  taught  him 
fencing,  the  son  proving  an  apt  pupil,  and 
becoming  a  swordsman  as  perfect  and 
graceful  as  Edmuniil  Kean  himself. 

His  reputation  spread  beyond  home, 
into  distant  branches  of  the  family. 
Those  branches  shook  with  disgust.  The 
parents  were  warned  that  if  they  did  not 
take  care  the  boy  would  come  to  the  evil 
end  of  being  a  play-actor!  They  were 
alarmed.  The  domestic  stage  was  sup¬ 
pressed  ;  silence  reigned  where  the  echoes 
of  the  dramatic  poets  once  pleasantly 
rung,  and  the  heir,  through  his  mother,  of 
Hopton  Court  and  Hopton  Wafers,  was 
ignominiously  packed  off  to  school. 
When  I  say  “  the  heir,”  it  is  because  Mas¬ 
ter  Betty  was  so  called ;  but  it  really 
seems  as  if  his  claim  resembled  that  of  the 
Irish  gentleman  who  was  kept  out  of  his 
property  by  the  rightful  owner. 

There  is  no  record  of  Master  Betty’s 
school  life.  We  only  know  that  it  did  not 
suppress  his  taste-  for  dramatic  poetry  and 
dramatic  action.  At  this  time,  1802,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  who  had  been  acting  witli  her 
brother  John  Kemble  to  empty  houses  at 
Drury  Lane,  left  England,  in  disgust  at  the 
so-called  “  Drury  treasury,”  for  Ireland. 
It  was  the  journey  on  which  she  set  out 
with  such  morbid  feelings  of  despair,  as  if 
she  were  assured  of  the  trip  ending  by 
some  catastrophe.  It  was  in  fact  all 
triumph,  and  in  the  course  of  her  tri¬ 


umphant  career  she  arrived  in  Belfast, 
where,  with  other  parts,  she  acted  Elvira, 
in  ‘  Pizarro.’  She  had  not  thought  much  of 
the  part  of  the  cam[>-follower  when  she  was 
first  cast  for  it ;  and  Sheridan  was  so  dila¬ 
tory  that  she  had  to  learn  the  last  portion 
of  the  character  after  the  curtain  had  risen 
for  the  first  acting  of  the  piece.  But  Sarah 
Siddons  was  a  true  artist.  She  ever  made 
the  best  of  the  very  worst  materials ;  she 
invested  Elvira  with  dignity,  and  it  be¬ 
came  by  far  the  most  popular  of  the  char¬ 
acters  of  which  she  was  the  original  repre¬ 
sentative.  Young  Betty  enter^  a  theatre 
for  the  first  time  to  see  Sheridan’s  ‘  Pizarro’ 
acted  at  the  Belfast  theatre,  and  Mrs. 
Siddons  as  Elvira.  The  boy’s  tastes  were 
in  the  right  direction.  He  had  neither 
eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  senses,  but  for  her.  He 
was,  so  to  speak,  “  stricken”  by  her  majes¬ 
tic  march,  her  awful  brow,  her  graceful  ac¬ 
tion,  and  her  incomparable  delivery.  He 
drank  at  a  fresh  fountain,  he  beheld  a  new 
guiding  light ;  he  went  home  in  a  trance ; 
he  now  knew  what  was  meant  by  “  the 
stage,”  what  acting  was,  what  appropriate 
speech  could  do,  what  it  was  to  be  an 
actor,  and  what  a  delicious  reward  there 
was  for  an  inspired  artist  in  the  music  of 
tumultuous  applause.  When  Master  Bet¬ 
ty  awoke  from  his  dream  it  was  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  his  parents  that  he  should  cer¬ 
tainly  die  if  he  were  not  allowed  to  be  a 
play-actor ! 

He  was  only  eleven  years  old,  and  those 
parents  did  not  wish  to  lose  him.  They  at 
first  humored  his  bent,  and  listened  smiling¬ 
ly  to  his  rehearsal  of  the  whole  part  of  Elvira. 
They  had  to  listen  to  other  parts,  and  still 
had  to  hear  his  impressive  iteration  of  his 
resolution  to  die  if  he  were  thwarted  in 
his  views.  At  length  they  yielded.  The 
father  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Atkins, 
the  proprietor  and  manager  of  the  Belfast 
theatre,  who  consented  that  the  boy 
should  give  him  a  taste  of  his  quality. 
When  this  was  done,  Atkins  was  sufficient¬ 
ly  struck  by  its  novelty  not  to  know  exact¬ 
ly  what  to  make  of  it.  He  called  into 
council  Hough,  the  prompter,  who  was 
warm  in  his  approval.  “  You  are  my 
guardian  angel!”  exclaimed  the  excited 
boy  to  the  old  prompter.  Atkins,  with 
full  faith  in  Hough’s  verdict,  rejoined, 
when  the  lad  had  left,  “  I  never  expected 
to  see  another  Garrick,  but  I  have  seen  an 
infant  Garrick  in  Master  Betty  1” 

After  some  preliminary  bargaining,  At- 
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kins  would  not  go  further  than  engage  the 
promising  “  infant  ”  for  four  nights.  The 
terms  were  that,  after  deducting  twehe 
pounds  for  the  expenses  of  the  house,  the 
rest  was  to  be  divided  between  the  mana¬ 
ger  and  the  dibutant.  The  tragedy  of 
‘  Zara  ’  was  accordingly  announced  for  the 
1 6th  of  August,  1803,  “  Osman  (Sultan 
of  Jerusalem)  by  a  Young  Gentleman.” 
Now,  that  year  (and  several  before  and 
after  it)  was  a  troubled  year,  part  of  a 
perilous  time,  for  Ireland.  Sedition  was 
abroad,  and  everybody,  true  man  or  not, 
was  required  to  be  at  home  early.  The 
manager  could  not  have  got  his  tragedy 
and  farce  ended  and  his  audience  dismiss¬ 
ed  to  their  homes  within  the  legal  time 
but  for  the  order  which  he  obtained  from 
the  military  commander  of  the  district 
that  (as  printed  in  the  bill),  “  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  manager  the  drums  have 
^n  ordered  to  beat  an  hour  later  at 
night."  The  performance  was  further  ad¬ 
vertised  “  to  begin  precisely  at  six  o’clock, 
that  the  theatre  may  be  closed  by  nine.” 
The  prices  were  reckoned  by  the  Irish 
equivalent  of  English  shillings — Boxes,  y. 
yi. ;  Pit,  2s.  2d. ;  Gallery,  u.  \d"  In  re¬ 
turn  for  the  military  courtesy,  if  not  as  a 
regular  manifestation  of  loyalty,  it  was 
also  stated  in  the  bill,  “  God  save  the 
King”  (in  capital  letters !)  “  will  be  played 
at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  and  Rule 
Britannia  at  the  end  of  the  play.” 

Belfast  was,  as  it  is,  an  intellectual  town. 
The  audience  assembled  were  not  likely  to 
be  carried  away  by  a  mere  phenomenon. 
They  listened,  b^ame  interested,  then 
deeply  stirred,  and  at  last  enthusiastic.  The 
next  day  the  whole  town  was  talking  of 
the  almost  perfection  with  which  this  boy 
represented  the  rage,  jealousy,  and  despair 
of  Osman.  In  truth,  there  was  something 
more  than  cleverness  in  this  representation. 
Let  any  one,  if  he  can,  read  Aaron  Hill’s 
adaptation  of  Voltaire’s  ‘Zaire’  through. 
He  will  see  of  what  dry  bones  it  is  made. 
Those  heavy  lines,  long  speeches,  dull 
movement  of  dull  plot,  stirred  now  and 
then  by  a  rant  or  a  roar,  require  a  great 
deal  more  than  cleverness  to  make  them 
endurable.  No  human  being  could  live 
out  hve  acts  of  such  stuff  if  genius  did  not 
uphold  the  stuff  itself.  It  was  exquisite 
Mrs.  Cibber  who  gave  ‘  Zara  ’  life  when 
she  made  her  dobut  on  the  stage,  when 
the  tragedy  was  first  played  in  1736. 
Spranger  Barry  added  fresh  vigor  to  that 


life  when  he  acted  Osman  in  175L  Gar¬ 
rick’s  genius  in  ‘  Lusignan  ’  galvani^d  the 
dead  heap  into  living  beauty,  never  more 
so  than  in  his  last  performance  in  1776; 
but  the  great  genius  was  Mrs.  Cibber ; 
neither  Mrs.  Bellamy,  nor  Mrs.  Barry,  nor 
Miss  Younge,  equalled  her.  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  after  them,  made  ‘  Zara  ’  live  again, 
and  was  nearly  equal  to  Mrs.  Cibber. 
Since  her  time  there  has  been  neither  a 
Zara,  nor  Lusignan,  nor  grown-up  Osman, 
of  any  note;  and  nothing  short  of  genius 
could  make  the  dry  bones  live.  Voltaire’s 
‘Zaire  ’  is  as  dull  as  Hill’s,  but  it  has  reviv¬ 
ed,  and  is  now  playing  at  the  Theatre 
Franfais.  But  every  character  is  w'ell 
played,  from  Mounet  Sully,  who  acts 
Oresmane,  to  Dupont  Vernon,  in  Coras- 
min.  The  accomplished  Berton  plays 
Nerestan ;  and  it  is  a  lesson  to  actors 
only  to  hear  Maubant  deliver  the  famous 
lines  beginning  with  ‘‘  Mon  Dieu,  j’ai 
combattu.”  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  the 
Zaire,  and  I  can  fancy  her  a  French  Cib¬ 
ber.  She  dies,  however,  on  the  stage  too 
much  in  the  horrible  fashion  of  the 
‘  Sphinx ;’  but  this  attracts,  and  what  still 
more  attracts  a  French  audience  is,  that 
the  piece  abounds  in  passages  which  such 
audiences  may  hail  in  their  ecstasy  or  de¬ 
nounce  in  their  disgust.  The  passages 
are  political,  religious,  and  cunningly- 
framed  free-thinking  passages.  For  these 
the  audience  waits,  and  signalises  their 
coming  by  an  enthusiasm  of  delight  or  an 
excess  of  displeasure. 

At  Belfast  there  was  only  the  eleven- 
years-old  Osman  to  enthral  an  audience. 
The  rest  were  respectable  players.  It  is 
not  to  be  believed  that  such  an  audience 
w'ould  have  been  stirred  as  they  were  on 
that  August  night  had  there  not  been 
some  mind  behind  the  voice  of  the  young 
debutant.  He  had  never  been  on  a  stage 
before,  had  only  once  seen  a  play  acted, 
had  received  only  a  few  hints  from  the 
old  prompter,  yet  he  seemed  to  be  the 
very  part  he  represented.  Tliere  were 
many  doubters  and  disbelievers  in  Belfast, 
but  they,  for  the  most  part,  went  to  the 
theatre  and  were  convinced.  The  three 
other  parts  he  played  were  Douglas, 
Rolla,  and,  for  his  benefit,  on  the  29th  of 
August,  Romeo.  From  that  moment  he 
was  ‘‘  renowned,”  and  his  career  almost 
certain  of  success. 

While  this  boy  snatched  a  triumph, 
there  was  another  eagerly,  painfully,  yet 
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hopefully  and  determinedly,  struggling  for 
one.  This  boy  scarcely  knew  by  what 
name  to  pass,  for  his  mother  was  a  certain 
Nance  Carey,  and  his  reputed  father  was 
one  of  two  brothers,  he  did  not  know 
which,  named  Kean.  This  boy  claimed 
in  after  years  to  be  an  illegitimate  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  he  referred,  in 
a  way,  to  this  claim  when  [he  called  his 
first  child  Howard.  For  Nance  Carey 
the  boy  had  no  love.  There  was  but  one 
woman  who  was  kind  to  him  in  his  child¬ 
hood,  Miss  Tidswell,  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  and  Edmund  Kean  used  to  say, 
“  If  she  was  not  my  mother,  why  was  she 
kind  to  me  ?”  When  I  pass  Orange 
Court,  Leicester  Square,  I  look  with  cu¬ 
riosity  at  the  hole  where  he  got  a  month’s 
schooling. 

Born  and  dragged  up,  the  young  life 
experiences  of  Edmund  Kean  were  exact¬ 
ly  opposite  to  those  of  William  Henry 
West  Betty.  He  had  indeed,  because  of 
his  childish  beauty,  been  allowed  at  three 
years  old  to  stand  or  lie  as  Cupid  in  one 
of  Noverre’s  ballets;  and  he  had,  as  an 
unlucky  imp  in  the  witches’  scene  of 
‘  Macbeth,’  been  rebuked  by  the  offended 
John  Kemble.  Since  then  he  had  rolled 
or  been  kicked  about  the  world.  When 
Master  Betty,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  or  nearly 
twelve,  was  laying  the  foundations  of  his 
fortune  at  Belfast,  Edmund  Kean  was 
fifteen,  and  had  often  laid  himself  to  sleep 
on  the  lee  side  of  a  haystack,  for  want  of 
wherewith  to  pay  for  a  better  lodging. 
He  had  danced  and  tumbled  at  fairs,  and 
had  sung  in  taverns;  he  had  tramped 
about  the  country,  carrying  NanceCarey’s 
box  of  falbalas  for  sale ;  he  had  been  over 
sea  and  land ;  he  had  joined  Richardson’s 
booth  company,  and,  at  Windsor,  it  is 
said  that  George  the  Third  had  heard  him 
recite,  and  had  expressed  his  approbation  in 
the  shape  of  two  guineas,  which  Miss 
Carey  took  from  him. 

It  was  for  the  benefit  of  a  mother  so 
different  from  Master  Betty’s  mother  that  he 
recited  in  private  families.  It  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  by  one  of  these  recitations  he 
inspired  another  boy,  two  years  older  than 
himself,  with  a  taste  for  the  stage  and  a 
determination  to  gain  thereon  an  honorable 
position.  This  third  boy  was  Charles 
Young.  His  son  and  biographer  has  told 
us,  that  as  Charles  was  one  evening  at 
Christmas  time  descending  the  stairs  of 
his  father’s  house  full  dressed  for  dessert — 
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his  father,  a  T.ondon  surgeon,  lived  in 
rather  high  style — he  saw  a  slatternly  wo¬ 
man  seated  on  one  of  the  chairs  in  the 
hall,  with  a  boy  standing  by  her  side  dress¬ 
ed  in  fantastic  garb,  with  the  blackest  and 
most  penetrating  eyes  he  had  ever  beheld 
in  human  head.  His  first  impression  was 
that  the  two  were  strolling  Gipsies  who 
had  come  for  medical  advice.  Charles 
Young,  we  are  told,  “  was  soon  undeceiv¬ 
ed,  for  he  had  no  sooner  taken  his  place 
by  his  father’s  side  than,  to  his  surprise, 
the  master,  instead  of  manifesting  displeas¬ 
ure,  smirked  and  smiled,  and,  with  an  air 
of  self-complacent  patronage,  desired  his 
butler  to  bring  in  the  boy.  On  his  entry 
he^was  taken  by  the  hand,  patted  on  the 
head,  and  requested  to  favor  the  compa¬ 
ny  with  a  specimen  of  his  histrionic  ability. 
VVith  a  sel^ possession  marvellous  in  one 
so  young  he  stood  forth,  knitted  his  brows, 
hunched  up  one  shoulder-blade,  and  with 
sardonic  grin  and  husky  voice  spouted 
forth  Gloster’s  opening  soliloquy  in  ‘  Rich¬ 
ard  the  Third.’  He  then  recited  selec¬ 
tions  from  some  of  our  minor  British  poets, 
both  grave  and  gay;  danced  a  hornpipe; 
sang  songs,  both  comic  and  pathetic ; 
and,  for  fully  an  hour,  displayed  such  ver¬ 
satility  as  to  elicit  vociferous  applause 
from  his  auditory  and  substantial  evidence 
of  its  sincerity  by  a  shower  of  crown 
pieces  and  shillings,  a  napkin  having  been 
opened  and  spread  upon  the  floor  for 
their  reception.  The  accumulated  treasu; 
ry  having  been  poured  into  the  gaping 
pockets  of  the  lad’s  trowsers,  with  a  smile 
of  gratified  vanity  and  grateful  acknow¬ 
ledgment  he  withdrew,  rejoined  his  tatter¬ 
demalion  friend  in  the  hall,  and  left  the 
house  rejoicing."  The  door  was  no  sooner 
closed  than  the  guests  desired  to  know  the 
name  of  the  youthful  prodigy  who  had  so 
astonished  them.  The  host  replied  that 
this  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  had  him 
to  amuse  his  friends;  that  he  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  lad’s  history  or  antecedents,  but 
that  his  name  was  Edmund  Kean,  and 
that  of  the  woman  who  seemed  to  have 
charge  of  him  and  was  his  supposititious 
mother,  Carey.”  This  pretty  scene,  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Rev.  Julian  Young,  had  a 
supplement  to  it  of  which  he  was  not 
aware.  “  She  took  all  from  me,”  was 
Edmund  Kean’s  cry  when  he  used  to  tell 
similar  incidents  of  his  hard  youthful 
times. 

While  Edmund  was  thus  struggling, 
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Master  Betty  had  leaped  into  fame.  Irish 
managers  were  ready  to  fight  duels  for 
the  possession  of  him.  When  the  an¬ 
nouncement  went  forth  that  Mr.  Frede¬ 
rick  Jones,  of  the  Crow  Street  Theatre, 
Dublin,  was  the  possessor  of  tlie  youthful 
phenomenon  for  nine  nights,  there  was  a 
rush  of  multitudes  to  secure  places,  with 
twenty  times  more  applicants  than  places. 
There  was  ferocious  fighting  for  what 
could  be  secured,  and  much  sjxdiation, 
with  peril  of  life  and  damage  to  limb,  and 
an  atmosphere  filled  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  delightful  to  the  Dublin  mind. 

On  November  the  aglh,  1803,  Master 
Betty,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  simply  as 
a  “  young  gentleman,  only  twelve  years 
of  age,”  made  his  debut  in  Dublin  as 
Douglas.  The  play-bill,  indeed,  did  add, 
“his  admirable  talents  have  procured  him 
the  deserved  appellation  of  the  Infant 
Roscius.”  As  there  were  sensitive  peo¬ 
ple  in  Dublin  who  remembered  that  Dub¬ 
lin  itself  was  in  what  would  now  be  called 
a  state  of  siege,  and  that  it  was  unlawful 
to  be  out  after  a  certain  hour  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  these  were  won  over  by  this  delicious 
announcement :  “  The  public  are  respect¬ 
fully  informed  that  no  person  coming  from 
the  theatre  will  be  stopt  till  after  eleven 
o’clock.”  This  was  the  time,  too,  when 
travellers  were  induced  to  trust  themselves 
to  mail  and  stage-coaches  by  the  assu¬ 
rance  that  the  vehicles  were  made  proof 
against  shot.  There  was  no  certainty  the 
travellers  would  not  be  fired  at,  but  the 
comfort  was  that  if  the  bullets  did  not  go 
through  the  window  and  kill  the  travellers, 
they  could  not  much  injure  the  vehicle  it¬ 
self! 

There  was  the  unheard-of  sum  of  four 
hundred  pounds  in  that  old  Crow  Street 
Theatre  on  that  November  night.  The 
university  students  in  the  gallery,  who 
generally  made  it  rattle  with  their  wit, 
were  silent  as  soon  as  the  curtain  rose. 
The  Dublin  audience  was  by  no  means 
an  audience  easy  to  please,  or  one  that 
would  befool  itself  by  passing  mediocrity 
with  the  stamp  of  genius  upon  it.  ‘  Doug¬ 
las,’  too,  is  a  tragedy  that  must  be  atten¬ 
tively  listened  to,  to  be  enjoyed,  and  en¬ 
joyment  is  out  of  the  question  if  the  poe¬ 
try  of  the  piece  be  a  lost  beauty  to  the 
deliverer  of  the  lines.  On  this  night, 
Dublin  ratified  the  Belfast  verdict.  The 
graceful  boy  excited  the  utmost  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  the  manager  offered  him  an 


engagement  at  an  increasing  salary,  for 
any  number  of  years.  The  offer  was 
wisely  declined  by  Master  Betty’s  father, 
and  the  “  Infant  Roscius  ”  went  on  his 
bright  career.  He  played  one  other  part, 
admirably  suited  to  him  in  every  respect. 
Prince  Arthur,  in  ‘  King  John,’  and  he 
fairly  drowned  the  house  in  tears  with  it. 
Frederick,  in  ‘  Lovers’  Vows,’  and  Romeo, 
were  only  *  trifle  beyond  his  age,  not  at 
all  beyond  his  grasp,  though  love-making 
was  the  circumstance  which  he  could  the 
least  satisfactorily  portray.  A  boy  sighing 
like  furnace  to  young  beauty  must  have 
seemed  as  ridiculous  as  a  Juliet  of  fifty, 
looking  older  than  the  Nurse,  and  who, 
one  would  think,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
herself  to  be  out  in  a  balcony  at  that  time 
of  night,,  talking  nonsense  with  that 
young  fellow  with  a  feather  in  his  cap 
and  a  sword  on  his  thigh!  Dublin  wits 
made  fun  of  Master  Betty’s  wooing,  and 
were  epigrammatic  upon  it  in  the  style  of 
Martial,  and  saucy  actresses  seized  the  same 
theme  to  air  their  saucy  wit.  These  cast¬ 
ers  of  stones  from  the  roadside  could  not 
impede  the  boy’s  triumph.  He  jiroduced 
immense  effect,  even  in  Thomson’s  dreary 
‘Tancred,’  but  I  am  sorry  to  find  it  assert¬ 
ed  that  he  acted  Hamlet,  after  learning 
the  part  in  three  days.  The  great  Better- 
ton,  greatest  of  the  great  masters  of  their 
art,  used  to  say  that  he  had  acted  Hamlet 
and  studied  it  for  fifty  years,  and  had  not 
got  to  the  bottom  of  its  philosophy  even 
then.  However,  the  boy’s  remarkable 
gifts  made  his  Hamlet  successful.  There 
was  a  rare  comedian  who  played  with 
him,  Richard  Jones,  with  a  cast  in  one 
eye.  Accomplished  Dick,  whose  only 
serious  fault  was  excess  in  peppermint  lo¬ 
zenges,  acted  Osric,  Count  Cassel,  and 
Mercutio,  in  three  of  the  pieces  in  which 
Master  Betty  played  the  principal  charac¬ 
ters.  What  a  glorious  true  comedian  was 
Dick!  .After  delighting  a  whole  generation 
with  his  comedy,  Jones  retired.  He 
taught  clergymen  to  read  the  l..ord’s  Pray¬ 
er  as  if  they  were  in  earnest,  and  to  deliv¬ 
er  the  messages  of  the  Gospel  as  if  they 
believed  in  them  ;  and  in  this  way  Dick 
Jones  did  as  much  for  the  church  as  any 
of  the  bishops  or  archbishops  of  his  time. 

It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  Master  Bet¬ 
ty’s  first  appearance  in  Dublin  in  1803 
was  a  more  triumphant  matter  than  John 
Kemble’s  in  1781.  This  was  in  the  older 
Smock  Alley  Theatre.  The  Alley  was  so 
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called  from  the  Sallys  who  most  did  con¬ 
gregate  there.  He  played  high  comedy 
as  well  as  tragedy  ;  but,  says  Mr.  Gilbert, 
in  his  ‘  History  of  Dublin,’  “his  negligent 
delivery  and  heaviness  of  deportment  im¬ 
peded  his  progress  until  these  defects  were 
removed  by  the  instruction  of  his  friend, 
Captain  Jephson.”  Is  not  this  delicious? 
Fancy  John  Kemble  being  made  an  actor 
by  a  half-pay  captain  who  had  written  a 
tragedy  1  This  tragedy  was  called  ‘  The 
Count  of  Narbonne,’  and  therein,  says  Gil¬ 
bert,  “  Kemble’s  reputation  was  first  esta¬ 
blished.”  It  was  not  on  a  very  firm  basis, 
for  John  was  engaged  only  on  the  modest 
salary  of  five  pounds  a  week  ! 

Master  Betty’s  progress  through  the 
other  parts  of  Ireland  was  as  completely 
successful  as  at  Dublin  and  Belfast.  Mrs. 
Pero  engaged  him  for  six  nights  at  Cork. 
His  terms  here  were  one  fourth  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  and  one  clear  benefit,  that  is  to  sdy, 
the  whole  of  the  receipts  free  of  expense. 
As  the  receipts  rarely  exceeded  ten  pounds, 
the  prospects  were  not  brilliant.  But, 
with  Master  Betty,  the  “  houses”  reached 
one  hundred  pounds.  The  smaller  re¬ 
ceipts  may  have  arisen  from  a  circumstance 
sufficient  to  keep  an  audience  away. 
There  was  a  Cork  tailor  hanged  for  rob¬ 
bery  ;  but,  after  he  was  cut  down,  a  Cork 
actor,  named  Glover,  succeeded,  by  fric¬ 
tion  and  other  means,  in  bringing  him  to 
life  again !  On  the  same  night,  and  for 
many  nights,  the  tailor,  drunk  and  unhang¬ 
ed,  would  go  to  the  theatre  and  publicly 
acknowledge  the  service  of  Mr.  Glover  in 
bringing  him  to  life  again!  And  it  wsaid, 
that  he  was  the  third  tailor  who  had  out¬ 
lived  hanging,  during  ten  years  I 

There  was  no  ghastly  interruption  of  the 
performance  of  the  Roscius.  The  engage¬ 
ment  was  extended  to  nine  nights,  and  the 
one  which  followed  at  Waterford  was 
equally  successful.  As  he  proceeded, 
Master  Betty  studied  and  extended  his 
pertoire.  He  added  to  his  list  Octavian, 
and  on  his  benefit  nights  he  played  in  the 
farce,  on  one  occasion  Don  Carlos  in 
‘  Lovers’  Quarrels,’  on  another  Captain 
Flash  in  ‘  Miss  in  her  Teens.’  Subse¬ 
quently,  in  Londonderry,  the  flood  of  suc¬ 
cess  still  increasing,  the  pit  could  only  be 
entered  at  box  prices.  Master  Betty 
played  in  Londonderry  long  before  the 
time  when  a  Mr.  MacTaggart,  an  old  citi¬ 
zen,  used  to  be  called  upon  between 
the  acts  to  give  his  unbiassed  critical  opi¬ 


nions  on  the  performances.  It  was  the 
rarest  fun  for  the  house,  and  the  most 
painful  wholesomeness  for  the  actors, 
Frank  Connor  and  his  father,  Villars, 
Fitzsimons,  Cunningham,  O’Callaghan, 
and  clever  Miss  M'Keevor  (with  her  pret¬ 
ty  voice  and  sparkling  one  eye),  to  hear 
the  stern  and  salubrious  criticism  of  Mr. 
MacTaggart,  at  the  end  of  which  there 
was  a  cry  for  the  tune  of  *  No  Surrender !  ’ 
Not  to  wound  certain  susceptibilities,  and 
yet  be  national,  the  key-bugle  gentleman, 
who  was  half  the  orchestra,  generally 
played  ‘  Norah  Creena,’  and  thus  the  play 
proceeded  merrily. 

Master  Betty  played  Zanga  at  London¬ 
derry,  and  he  passed  thence  to  Glasgow, 
where  for  fourteen  nights  he  attracted 
crowded  audiences,  and  added  to  his 
other  parts  Richard  the  Third,  which  he 
must  have  learnt  as  he  sailed  from  Belfast 
up  the  Clyde.  Jackson,  the  manager, 
went  all  but  mad  with  delight  and  full 
houses.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  new. 
treasure  in  terms  more  transcendent  tlian 
“  the  transcendent  boy”  himself  could  ac¬ 
cept.  Had  young  Roscius  been  a  divini¬ 
ty  descended  upon  earth,  the  rha()sody 
could  not  have  been  more  highly  pitch¬ 
ed  ;  but  it  was  fully  endorsed  by  nine 
tenths  of  the  Glasgow  people,  and  when 
a  bold  fellow  ventured  to  write  a  satirical 
philippic  against  the  divine  idol  of  the 
hour,  he  was  driven  out  of  the  city  as  guilty 
of  something  like  sacrilege,  profanation, 
and  general  unutterable  wickedness. 

On  the  2ist  of  May,  1804,  the  tran¬ 
scendental  Mr.  Jackson  was  walking  on 
the  High  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  when  he  met 
an  old  gentleman  of  some  celebrity,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Home.  “Sir,”  said  Jack.son, 
“  your  play,  ‘  Douglas,’  is  to  be  acted  to¬ 
night  with  a  new  and  wonderful  actor. 
I  hope  you  will  come  down  to  the  house.” 
Forty-eight  years  before  (1756)  Home  had 
gone  joyously  down  to  the  Edinburgh 
Theatre  to  see  his  ‘  Douglas  ’  represented 
for  the  first  time.  West  Digges  (not  Henry 
West  Betty)  was  the  Norval,  and  the 
house  was  half  full  of  ministers  of  the  Kirk, 
who  got  into  a  sea  of  troubles  (and  gut 
out  of  it)  for  presuming  to  see  acted  a 
play  written  by  a  fellow  in  the  ministry. 
The  Lady  Randolph  was  Mrs.  Ward, 
daughter  of  a  player  of  the  Betterton  pe¬ 
riod,  and  mother,  I  think,  of  Mrs.  Roger 
Kemble.  On  that  night  one  enthusiastic 
Scotsman  was  so  delighted  that  at  the  end 
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of  the  fourth  act  he  arose  and  roared 
aloud,  “Where’s  Wully  Shakespeare,  noo 
Home  had  also  seen  Spranger  Barry  in 
the  hero  (he  was  the  original  Norval 
(Douglas)  on  the  play  being  first  acted  in 
1757  in  London).  Home  was  an  aged 
man  in  1804,  and  lived  in  retirement.  He 
did  not  know  his  ‘  Douglas  ’  was  to  be 
played,  nor  had  he  ever  heard  of  Master 
Betty  1  Never  heard  of  him  of  whom 
Jackson  said  he  had  been  presented  to 
Earth  by  Heaven ‘and  Nature!  “The 
pleasing  movements  of  his  perfect  and  di¬ 
vine  nature,”  said  Jackson,  “  were  incor¬ 
porated  in  his  person  previous  to  his  birth.” 
Home  could  not  refuse  to  go  and  see  this 
phenomenon.  He  stipulated  to  have  his 
old  place  at  the  wing,  that  is,  behind  the 
stage  door,  partially  opened,  so  tliat  he 
could  see  up  the  stage.  The  old  man  was 
entirely  overcome.  Digges  and  Barry, 
he  declared,  were  leather  and  prunella, 
compared  with  this  inspired  child,  who  act- 
.ed  his  Norval  as  he  the  author  had  con¬ 
ceived  it.  Home’s  enthusiasm  was  so  ex¬ 
cited  that,  when  Master  Betty  was  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  “  thunders”  of  applause  and 
the  “  hurricane”  of  approbation  to  appear 
before  the  audience.  Home  tottered  for¬ 
ward  also,  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes, 
and  rapture  beaming  on  his  venerable 
countenance.  The  triumph  was  complete. 
The  most  impartial  critics  especially  prais¬ 
ed  the  boy’s  conception  of  the  poet,  and  it 
was  the  highest  praise  they  could  give. 
Between  the  28th  of  June  and  the  9th  of 
August  he  acted  fifteen  times,  often  under 
the  most  august  patronage  that  could  be 
found  in  Edinburgh.  For  the  first  time  he 
played  Selim  (Achmet)  in  ‘  Barbarossa  ’ 
during  this  engagement,  and  with  such  ef¬ 
fect  as  to  make  him  more  the  “  darling” 
than  ever  ot  duchesses  and  ladies  in  gene¬ 
ral.  Four  days  after  the  later  date  named 
above,  the  marvellous  boy  stood  before  a 
Birmingham  audience,  whither  he  had  gone 
covererl  with  kisses  from  Scottish  beauties, 
and  laden  with  the  approval,  counsel,  and 
blessings  of  Lords  of  Session. 

Mr.  Macready,  father  of  the  lately  de¬ 
ceased  actor,  bargained  for  the  Roscius, 
and  overreached  himself.  He  thought 
j£io  a  night  too  much!  He  proposed 
that  he  should  deduct  ;^6o  from  each 
night’s  receipts,  and  that  Master  Betty 
should  take  half  of  what  remained.  The 
result  was  that  Roscius  got  ^^50  nightly 
instead  of  i o.  The  first  four  nights  were 


not  overcrowded,  but  the  boy  grew  on  the 
town,  and  at  last  upon  the  whole  country. 
Stage-coaches  were  advertised  specially  to 
carry  parties  from  various  distances  to  the 
Birmingham  Theatre.  The  highest  re¬ 
ceipt  was  ;^266  to  his  Richard.  Selim 
was  the  next,  j(^26i.  The  lowest  receipt 
was  also  to  his  Richard.  On  the  first 
night  he  played  it  there  was  only  ^80  in 
the  house.  He  left  Birmingham  with  the 
assurance  of  a  local  poet  that  he  was 
“  Cooke,  Kemble,  Holman,  Garrick,  all  in 
one.”  Sheffield  was  delighted  to  have  him 
at  raised  prices  of  admission.  He  made 
his  first  appearance  to  deliver  a  rhymed 
deprecatory  address,  in  reference  to  wide- 
cast  ridicule  on  his  being  a  mere  boy,  in 
which  were  these  lines : 

“  When  at  our  Shakespeare’s  shrine  my  swell¬ 
ing  heart 

Bursts  forth  and  claims  some  kindred  tear  to 
start, 

Frown  not,  if  I  avow  that  falling  tear 
Inspires  my  soul  and  bids  me  persevere.” 

His  Hamlet  drew  the  highest  sum  at  Shef¬ 
field,  140;  his  Selim  the  lowest,;^ 60, 
which  was  just  doubled  when  he  played  the 
same  part  for  his  own  benefit  London 
had  caught, curiosity,  if  not  enthusiasm,  to 
see  him ;  the  Sheffield  hotels  became 
crowded  with  London  families,  and  “  Six- 
inside  coaches  to  see  the  Young  Roscius” 
plied  at  Doncaster  to  carry  people  from 
the  races.  At  Liverpool  there  were  riots 
and  spoliation  at  the  box-office.  At  Ches¬ 
ter  wild  delight  At  Manchester  tickets 
were  put  up  to  lottery.  At  Stockport  he 
played  morning  and  evening,  and  travelled 
after  it  all  night  to  play  at  Leicester,  where 
he  also  acted  on  some  occasions  twice  in 
one  dity  1  and  where  every  lady  who  could 
write  occasional  verses  showered  upon  him 
a  very  deluge  of  rhyme. 

November  had  now  l)een  reached.  In 
that  month  John  Kemble,  who  issupp>osed 
to  have  protested  against  the  dignity  of  the 
stage  being  lowered  by  a  speaking  puppet, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Betty.  In  this  letter 
John  said:  “  I  could  not  deny  myself  the 
satisfaction  I  feel  in  knowing  I  shall  soon 
have  the  happiness  of  welcoming  you  and 
Master  Betty  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
Give  me  leave  to  say  how  heartily  I  con¬ 
gratulate  the  stage  on  the  ornament  and 
support  it  is,  by  the  judgment  of  all  the 
world,  to  receive  from  Master  Betty’s  ex¬ 
traordinary  talents  and  exertions.”  After 
this,  we  may  dismiss  as  nonsense  the  lofty 
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talk  about  the  Kemble  feeling  as  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  stage  being  wounded.  Mr. 
Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons  would  not  play 
in  the  same  piece  with  Master  Betty,  as 
Jones,  Charles  Young,  Miss  Smith  (Mrs. 
Bartley),  and  others  had  done  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  Mr.  Kemble  (as  manager)  was  de¬ 
lighted  that  the  Covent  Garden  treasury 
should  profit  by  the  extraordinary  talents 
of  a  boy  whom  the  Kemble  followers  con¬ 
tinually  depreciated. 

On  Saturday,  the  ist  of  December,  1804, 
Master  Betty  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
in  the  character  of  Selim.  Soon  after  mid¬ 
day  the  old  theatre — the  one  which  Rich 
had  built  and  to  which  he  transferred  his 
company  from  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields — was 
beset  by  a  crowd  which  swelled  into  a 
multitude,  not  one  in  ten  of  whom  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  fighting  his  way  into  the  house 
when  the  doors  were  opened.  Such  a 
struggle — sometimes  for  life — had  never 
been  known.  Even  in  the  house  strong 
men  fainted  like  delicate  girls;  an  hour 
passed  before  the  shrieks  of  the  suffering 
subsided,  and  we  are  even  told  that  “  the 
ladies  in  one  or  two  boxes  were'  employed 
almost  the  whole  night  in  fanning  the 
gentlemen  who  were  beneath  them  in  the 
pit!”  The  only  wonder  is  that  the  ex¬ 
cited  multitude,  faint  for  want  of  air,  irri¬ 
table  by  being  overcrowded,  and  fierce  in 
struggling  for  space  which  no  victor  in 
the  struggle  could  obtain,  ever  was  sub¬ 
dued  to  a  condition  of  calm  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  enjoy  the  “  rare  delight” 
within  reach.  However,  in  the  second 
act  Master  Betty  appeared,  modest,  self- 
possessed,  and  not  at  all  moved  out  of  his 
assumed  character  by  the  temp>est  of  wel¬ 
come  which  greeted  him.  From  fiiit  to 
last,  he  “  electrified  ”  the  audience.  He 
never  failed,  we  are  told,  whenever  he 
aimed  at  making  a  p>oint.  His  attention 
to  the  business  of  the  stage  was  that  of  a 
careful  and  conscientious  veteran.  His 
acting  denoted  study.  His  genius  won 
applause,  not  his  age,  and  youthful  grace. 
There  was,“  conception”  rather  than  “  in¬ 
struction  ”  to  be  seen  in  all  he  did  and 
said.  His  undertones  could  be  heard  at 
the  very  back  of  the  galleries.  The  pathos, 
the  joy,  the  exultation  of  a  part  (once  so 
favorite  a  part  with  young  actors)  enchant¬ 
ed  the  audience.  That  they  felt  all  these 
things  sincerely  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
— as  one  newspaper  critic  writes — “  the 
audience  could  not  lower  their  minds  to 
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attend  tojthe  farce,  which  was  not  suffered 
to  be  concluded.” 

The  theatrical  career  of  his  “  Young 
Roscius”  time  amounted  to  this.  He 
played  at  both  houses  in  London  from 
December  1804  to  April  1805,  in  a  wide 
range  of  characters,  and  supported  by  some 
of  the  first  actors  of  the  day.  He  then 
played  in  every  town  of  importance 
throughout  England  and  Scotland.  He 
returned  to  London  for  the  season  1805- 
6,  and  acted  twenty-four  nights  at  each 
tlieatre,  at  fifty  guineas  a  night.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  acted  in  the  country ;  and 
finally,  he  took  leave  of  the  stage  at  Bath 
in  March  1808.  Altogether,  London  pos¬ 
sessed  him  but  a  few  months.  The  mad¬ 
ness  which  prevailed  about  him  was  “  mid¬ 
summer  madness,”  though  it  was  but  a 
short  fit.  That  he  himself  did  not  go 
mad  is  the  great  wonder.  Princes  of  the 
blood  called  on  him,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
invited  him,  nobles  had  him  day  after  day 
to  dinner,  and  the  King  presented  him  to 
the  Queen  and  Princesses  in  the  room  be¬ 
hind  the  Royal  box.  Ladies  carried  him 
off  to  the  Park  as  those  of  Charles  the 
Second’s  time  did  with  Kynaston.  When 
he  was  ill  the  sympathetic  town  rushed  to 
read  his  bulletins  with  tremulous  eager¬ 
ness.  Portraits  of  him  abounded,  presents 
were  poured  in  upon  him,  poets  and  poet¬ 
asters  deafened  the  ear  about  him,  misses 
patted  his  beautiful  hair  and  asked  ”  locks” 
from  him.  The  future  King  of  France 
and  Navarre,  Count  d’Artois,  afterwards 
Charles  the  Tenth,  witnessed  his  perform¬ 
ance,  in  French,  of  ‘Zaphna,’  at  Lady 
Percival’s ;  Gentleman  Smith  presented 
him  with  Garrick  relics;  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  gave  “  Roscius  ”  as  the  subject  for 
the  Brown  Prise  Medal,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  adjourned,  at  the  request  of 
Pitt,  in  order  to  witness  his  Hamlet.  At 
the  Westminster  Latin  Play  (the  ‘  Adelphi  ’ 
of  Terence)  he  was  present  in  a  sort  of 
royal  state,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York 
all  but  publicly  blest  him.  Some  carping 
persons  remarked  that  the  boy  was  too 
ignorant  to  understand  a  word  of  the  play 
that  was  acted  in  his  presence.  When  it 
is  remembered  how  Latin  was  and  is  pro 
nounced  at  Westminster,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Terence  (had  he  been 
there)  would  not  have  understood  much 
more  of  his  own  play  than  Master  Betty 
did. 

The  boy  reigned  triumphantly  through 
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his  little  day,  and  the  professional  critics 
generally  praised  to  the  skies  his  mental 
capacity  as  well  as  his  bodily  endowments. 
They  discovered  beauty  in  both,  and  it  is 
to  the  boy’s  credit  that  their  praise  did  not 
render  him  conceited.  He  studied  new 
parts,  and  his  attention  to  business,  his 
modesty,  his  boyish  spirits  in  the  green 
room,  his  docility,  and  the  respect  he  paid 
to  older  artists,  were  among  the  items  of 
the  professional  critics’  praise. 

Let  us  pass  from  the  professional  critics 
to  the  judgment  of  private  individuals  of 
undoubted  quality  to  form  and  give  one 
(we  have  only  to  premise  that  Master 
Betty  played  alternately  at  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  and  Drury  Lane).  And  first,  Lord 
Henley.  Writing  to  Lord  Auckland,  on 
December  7,  1804,  he  says,  “  I  went  to 
see  the  Young  Roscius  with  an  unpreju¬ 
diced  mind,  or  rather,  perhaps,  with  the 
opinion  you  seem  to  have  formed  of  him, 
and  left  the  theatre  in  the  highest  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  wonderful  talents.  As  I  scarcely 
remember  Garrick,  I  may  say  (though 
there  be,  doubtless,  room  for  improvement) 
that  I  never  saw  such  fine  acting,  and  yet 
the  poor  boy’s  voice  was  that  night  a  g(^ 
deal  affected  by  a  cold.  I  would  willingly 
pay  a  guinea  for  a  place  on  every  night  of 
his  appearing  in  a  new  character.” 

Even  Fox,  intent  as  he  was  on  public 
business,  and  absorbed  by  questions  of 
magnitude  concerning  this  country,  and 
of  importance  touching  himself,  was  caught 
by  the  general  enthusiasm.  There  is  a 
letter  of  his,  dated  December  17th,  1804, 
addressed  to  his  “  Dear  Young  One,” 
Lord  Holland,  who  was  then  about  thirty 
years  old.  The  writer  urges  his  nephew 
to  hasten  from  Spain  to  England,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  serious  parliamentary  struggle 
likely  to  occur ;  adding,  **  there  is  always 
a  chance  of  questions  in  which  the  Prince 
of  Wales  is  particularly  concerned and 
subjoining  the  sagacious  statesmanlike  re¬ 
mark  :  “  It  is  very  desirable  that  the 
power,  strength,  and  union  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  should  appear  considerable  while 
out  of  office,  in  order  that  if  ever  they 
should  come  in  it  may  be  plain  that  they 
have  an  existence  of  their  own,  and  are 
not  the  mere  creatures  of  the  Crown.” 
But  Fox  breaks  suddenly  away  from  sub¬ 
jects  of  crafty  statesmanship,  with  this 
sentence :  “  Everybody  here  is  mad  about 
this  Boy  Actor,  even  Uncle  Dick  is  full 
of  astonishment  and  admiration.  We  go 


to  town  to-morrow  to  see  him,  and  from 
what  I  have  heard,  I  own  I  shall  be  dis¬ 
appointed  if  he  is  not  a  prodigy.” 

On  the  same  day  Fox  wrote  a  letter 
from  St.  Anne’s  Hill  to  the  Hon.  C.  Grey 
(the  Lord  Grey  of  the  Reform  Bill).  It 
is  bristling  with  “  politicks,”  but  between 
reference  to  party  battles  and  remarks  on 
Burke,  the  statesman  says : — “  Everybody 
is  mad  about  this  Young  Roscius,  and  we 
go  to  town  to-morrow  to  see  him.  The 
accounts  of  him  seem  incredible ;  but  the 
opinion  of  him  is  nearly  unanimous,  and 
Fitzpatrick,  who  went  strongly  prepos¬ 
sessed  against  him,  was  perfectly  astonished 
and  full  of  admiration.” 

We  do  not  find  any  letter  of  Fox’s  ex¬ 
tant  to  tell  us  his  opinion  of  the  “  tenth 
wonder.”  We  can  go  with  him  to  the 
play,  nevertheless.  “  While  young  Betty 
was  in  all  his  glory,”  says^Samuel  Rogers, 
in  his  ‘  Table  Talk,’  “  I  went  with  Fox 
and  Mrs.  Fox,  after  dining  with  them  in 
Arlington  Street,  to  see  him^act  Hamlet; 
and,  during  the  play  scene.  Fox,  to  my 
infinite  surprise,  said,  ‘  This  is  finer  than 
Garrick!”’  Fox  would  not  have  said 
so,  if  he  had  not  thought  so.  He  did  not 
say  as  much  to  Master  Betty,  but  he  best 
proved  his  sympathy  by  sitting  with  and 
reading  to  him  passages  from  the  great 
dramatists,  mingled  with  excellent  counsel. 

Windham,  the  famous  statesman,  who 
as  much  loved  to  see  a  pugilistic  fight  as 
Fox  did  to  throw  double  sixes,  and  to 
whom  a  stroll  in  Leicester  Fields  was  as 
agreeable  as  an  hour  with  an  Italian  poet 
was  to  Fox— Windham  hurried  through 
the  Fields  to  Covent  Garden.  His  diary 
for  the  year  1804  is  lost;  but  in  that  for 
180^  we  come  upon  his  opinion  of  the 
attractive  player,  after  visits  in  both  years. 
On  the  31st  of  January,  1805,  there  is 
this  entry  in  his  diary  : — “  Went,  accord¬ 
ing  to  arrangement,  with  Elliot  and  Gren¬ 
ville  to  play ;  Master  Betty  in  Frederick  ” 
(‘  Lovers’  Vows  ’).  “  Lord  Spencer,  who 
had  been  shooting  at  Osterley,  came  after¬ 
wards.  Liked  Master  B.  better  than  be¬ 
fore,  but  still  inclined  to  my  former  opin¬ 
ion  ;  his  action  certainly  very  graceful, 
except  now  and  then  that  he  is  a  little 
tottering  on  his  legs,  and  his  recitation 
just,  but  his  countenance  not  exitressive ; 
his  voice  neither  powerful  nor  pleasing.” 

The  criticisms  of  actors  were  generally 
less  favorable.  Kemble  was  “  riveted,” 
we  are  told,  by  the  acting  of  Master 
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Betty ;  but  he  was  contemptuously  silent. 
Mrs.  Siddons,  according  to  Campbell, 
never  concealed  her  disgust  at  the  popu* 
lar  infatuation.  At  the  end  of  the  play 
Lord  Abercom  came  into  her  box  and 
told  her  that  that  boy,  Betty,  would  eclipse 
everything  which  had  been  called  acting, 
in  England.  “My  Lord,”  she  answered, 
“  he  is  a  very  clever,  pretty  boy ;  but  no¬ 
thing  more.”  Mrs.  Siddons,  however, 
was  meanly  jealous  of  all  that  stood  be¬ 
tween  her  and  the  public.  When  Mrs. 
Siddons  was  young,  she  was  jealous  of 
grand  old  Mrs.  Crawford.  When  Mrs. 
Siddons  was  old,  and  had  retired,  she  was 
jealous  of  young  Miss  O’Neill.  She  que¬ 
rulously  said  that  the  public  were  fond  of 
setting  up  new  idols  in  order  to  annoy 
their  former  favorites.  George  Frederick 
Cooke,  who  had  played  Glenalvon  to 
Master  Betty’s  Norval — played  it  finely 
too,  at  his  very  best — and  could  not  crush 
the  boy,  after  whom  everybody  was  re¬ 
peating  the  line  he  made  so  famous, 

“The  blood  of  Douglas  can  protect  itself  T’ 

— Cooke  alluded  to  him  in  his  diary,  for 
i8ii,  thus:  “I  was  visited  by  Master 
Payne,  the  American  Young  Roscius;  I 
thought  him  a  polite,  sensible  youth,  and 
the  reverse  of  our  Young  Roscius.”  This 
was  an  ebullition  of  irritability.  Even 
those  who  could  not  praise  Roscius  as  a 
tenth  wonder,  acknowledged  his  courtesy 
and  were  struck  by  his  good  common 
sense.  Boaden,  who  makes  the  singular 
remark  that  “all  the  favoritism,  and 
more  than  the  innocence,  of  former  patro¬ 
nesses  was  lavislied  on  him,”  also  tells 
us  more  intelligibly,  that  Master  Betty 
“  never  lost  the  genuine  modesty  df  his 
carriage  ;  and  his  temper,  at  least,  was  as 
steady  as  his  diligence.”  One  actor  said, 
“  Among  clever  boys  he  would  have  been 
a  Triton  among  minnows;”  but  Mrs. 
Inchbald  remarked,  “  Had  I  never  seen 
boys  act,  I  might  have  thought  him  extra¬ 
ordinary.”  “  Baby-faced  child !”  said 
Campbell.  “  Handsome  face  !  graceful 
figure !  marvellous  power !”  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mrs.  Mathews.  The  most  un¬ 
biassed  judgment  I  can  find  is  Miss  Sew¬ 
ard’s,  who  wrote  thus  of  him,  in  1804, 
after  seeing  him  as  Osman  in  ‘  Zara’:  “  It 
could  not  have  been  conceived  or  repre¬ 
sented  with  more  grace,  sensibility,  and 
fire,  though  he  is  veritably  an  effeminate 
boy  of  thirteen ;  but  his  features  are  cast 


in  a  diminutive  mould,  particularly  his 
nose  and  mouth.  This  circumstance  must 
at  every  period  of  life  be  injurious  to  stage 
effect ;  nor  do  I  think  his  ear  for  blank 
verse  faultless.  Like  Cooke,  he  never  fails 
to  give  the  passions  their  whole  force,  by  ges¬ 
ture  and  action  natural  and  just ;  but  he  does 
not  do  equal  justice  to  the  harmony.  It 
is,  I  think,  superfluous  to  look  forward  to 
the  mature  fruit  of  this  luxuriant  blossom.’’ 
M  iss  Seward  was  right ;  but  she  was  less 
correct  in  her  prophecy,  “  He  will  not 
live  to  bear  it  Energies  various  and  vio¬ 
lent  will  blast  in  no  short  time  the  vital 
powers,  evidently  delicate.”  He  survived 
this  prophecy  just  seventy  years!  One 
other  opinion  of  him  I  cannot  forbear  add¬ 
ing.  It  is  Elliston’s,  and  it  is  in  the  very 
loftiest  of  Robert  William’s  manner,  who, 
by  the  way,  was  bom  just  one  hundred 
years  ago!  “Sir,  my  opinion  of  the 
young  gentleman’s  talents  will  never  tran¬ 
spire  during  my  life.  I  have  written  my 
convictions  down.  They  have  been  at¬ 
tested  by  competent  witnesses,  and  sealed 
and  deposited  in  the  iron  safe  at  my  bank¬ 
er’s,  to  be  drawn  forth  and  opened,  with 
other  important  documents,  at  my  death. 
The  world  will  then  know  what  Mr.  Ellis- 
ton  thought  of  Master  Betty !” 

The  Young  Roscius  withdrew  from  the 
stage  and  entered  Christ’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  He  there  enjoyed  quiet  study 
and  luxurious  seclusion.  Meanwhile  that 
once  boy  with  the  flashing  eyes,  Edmund 
Kean,  had  got  a  modest  post  at  the  Hay- 
market,  where  he  played  Rosencrantz  to 
Mr.  Rae’s  Hamlet.  He  had  also  strug¬ 
gled  his  way  to  Belfast,  and  had  acted 
Osman  to  Mrs.  Siddons’  Zara.  “  He 
plays  well,  very  well,”  said  the  lady  ;  “but 
there  is  too  little  of  him  to  make  a  great 
actor.”  Edmund,  too,  had  married  “  Mary 
Chambers,”  at  Stroud,  and  Mr.  Beverley 
had  turned  the  young  couple  out  of  his 
company,  “to  teach  them  not  to  do  it 
again!”  In  1812,  “  Mr.  Betty,”  come  to 
man’s  estate,  returned  to  the  stage,  at  Bath. 
A  few  months  previously  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kean  were  wandering  from  town  to  town. 
In  rooms,  to  which  the  public  were  in¬ 
vited  by  written  bills,  in  Kean’s  hand, 
they  recited  scenes  from  plays  and  sang 
duets ;  and  he  trilled  songs,  spoke  solilo¬ 
quies,  danced  hornpipes,  and  gave  imita¬ 
tions! — and  starved,  and  hoped — and 
would  by  no  means  despair. 

Mr.  Betty’s  second  career  lasted  from 
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i8i2  to  1824,  when  he  made  his  last  bow  him  |  with  his  youth.  Edmund  Kean 
at  Southampton,  as  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  drowned  his  genius  in  wine  and  rioting 
Within  the  above  period  he  acted  at  Co-  before  his  manhood  was  matured.  Forty- 
vent  Garden,  in  1812,  and  1813.  He  one  years  have  elapsed  since  he  was  car- 
proved  to  be  a  highly  “respectable”  ried  to  his  grave  in  Richmond  Church- 
actor  ;  but  the  phenomenon  no  longer  yard.  A  month  has  not  gone  by  since, 
existed.  His  last  perfonnance  in  London  honored  and  regretted,  all  that  was  mortal 
was  in  June  1813,  when  he  played  Richard  of  the  once  highly  gifted  boy,  now  a 
the  Third  and  Tristram  Fickle,  for  his  venerable  and  much  loved  old  *  man, 
benefit.  In  the  following  January,  Ed-  “  fourscore  years  and  upwards,”  was  borne 
mund  Kean,  three  years  his  senior,  took  to  his  last  resting-place  in  the  cemetery  at 
the  town  by  storm  in  Shylock,  and  made  Highgate.  Requiescat  in  pace  ! — Temple 
his  conquest  good  by  his  incomparable  Bar. 

Richard.  The  genius  of  Mr.  Betty  left 


TO  A  POET. 

Thou  who  singest  through  the  earth, — 
All  the  earth’s  wild  creatures  fly  thee; 

Everywhere  thou  marrest  mirth; 

Dumbly  they  defy  thee, — 

There  is  something  they  deny  thee. 

Pines  thy  fallen  nature  ever 
For  the  unfallen  Nature  sweet ; 

But  she  shuns  thy  long  endeavor. 
Though  her  flowers  and  wheat 
Throng  and  press  thy  pausing  feet 

Though  thou  tame , a  bird  to  love  thee. 
Press  thy  face  to  grass  and  flowers. 

All  these  things  reserve  above  thee 
Secrets  in  the  bowers. 

Secrets  in  the  sun  and  showers. 

Sing  thy  sorrow,  sing  thy  gladness. 

In  thy  songs  must  wind  and  tree 

Bear  the  fictions  of  thy  sadness, 

Thy  humanity, — 

For  their  truth  is  not  fof  thee. 

Wait,  and  many  a  secret  nest. 

Many  a  hoaxed  winter-store. 

Will  be  hidden  on  thy  breast; 

Things  thou  longest  for 

Will  not  fear  or  shun  thee  more. 

Thou  shalt  intimately  lie. 

In  the  roots  of  flowers  that  thrust 

Upwards  from  thee  to  the  sky, 

With  no  more  distrust. 

When  they  blossom  from  thy  dust. 

Silent  labors  of  the  rain 
Shall  be  near  thee,  reconciled; 

Little  lives  of  leaves  and  grain. 

All  things  shy  and  wild. 

Tell  thee  secrets,  quiet  child. 
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Earth,  set  free  from  thy  fair  fancies, 

And  the  Art  thou  shalt  resign. 

Will  bring  forth  her  rue  and  pansies 
Unto  more  divine 

Thoughts  than  any  thoughts  of  thine. 

Naught  will  fear  thee,  humbled  creature. 

There  will  lie  thy  mortal  burden. 

Pressed  unto  the  heart  of  Nature, 

Songless  in  a  garden. 

With  a  long  embrace  of  pardon. 

Then  the  truth  all  creatures  tell. 

And  God’s  will  Whom  thou  entreatest 
Shall  absorb  thee;  there  shall  dwell 
Silence,  the  completest 
Of  thy  poems,  last,  and  sweetest. 

— The  Spectator. 


COMETS’  TAILS. 


When  we  consider  the  surprising  nature 
of  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  tails 
of  comets,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
the  most  startling  theories  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  in  explanation.  Their  whole  b^ 
havior  is  anomalous.  The  head  of  a 
comet,  or  rather  the  bright  almost  point¬ 
like  nucleus,  obeys  the  law  of  gravity; 
and  wonderful  though  the  nature  of  the 
comet’s  orbit  sometimes  is,  extending  into 
depths  so  remote  that  the  mind  shrinks 
from  pursuing  the  comet  on  its  journey 
through  them,  there  is  not  a  mile  of  the 
comet’s  voyage  which  does  not  exemplify 
in  the  exactest  manner  the  laws  recognised 
by  Newton.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise 
with  the  tail,  if  we  regard  the  tail  as  a 
material  object  carried  along  with  the 
comet.  The  end  of  the  tail,  for  example, 
shifts  through  space  with  a  velocity  such 
as  the  sun  could  not  possibly  generate  by 
his  attractive  influence,  mighty  though 
that  influence  is,  nor  control  if  otherwise 
generated.  Cometic  tails  are'  flung  forth 
from  the  head,  or  at  least  appear  to  be 
flung  forth,  with  a  rapidity  far  exceeding 
even  the  tremendous  velocity  with  which 
a  comet,  passing  near  the  sun,  sweeps 
round  that  orb  at  the  time  of  nearest 
approach.  Then  the  varieties  of  appear¬ 
ance  presented  by  comets’  tails,  the  sin¬ 
gular  changes  of  shape  in  one  and  the 
same  tail,  the  existence  of  more  tails  than 
one,  and  a  number  of  other  strange  cir¬ 
cumstances,  seem  to  defy  explanation,  and 
so  to  invite  the  wildest  speculation. 


We  propose  to  consider  here  some  of 
the  more  promising  attempts  which  men 
of  science  have  made  to  solve  the  mystery 
of  comets’  tails,  and  to  touch  also  on  some 
ideas  which,  though  advanced  by  persons 
more  or  less  distinguished  in  various  de¬ 
partments  of  science,  appear  on  examina¬ 
tion  to  be  untenable. 

It  is  manifest  that  if  we  would  form  a 
just  theory  of  cometic  appendages,  we 
must  pay  special  attention  to  their  more 
remarkable  characteristics,  because  in  this 
way  we  shall  be  able  to  get  rid  of  innu¬ 
merable  theories,  accounting  fairly  enough 
for  ordinary  appearances,  but  irreconcilable 
with  those  of  a  less  usual  nature.  But 
we  must  also  closely  consider  those  fea¬ 
tures  which,  though  usual  with  the  objects 
we  are  considering,  are  remarkable  in  the 
sense  that  they  distinguish  these  objects 
from  others. 

Take,  then,  first  of  all  the  fact  that  or¬ 
dinarily  the  tail  of  a  comet  extends  from 
the  head  in  a  direction  almost  exactly 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  sun  lies,  or,  in 
fact,  has  very  nearly  the  position  which  the 
shadow  of  the  head  would  have  if  a  comet 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cast  a  shadow 
outwards  into  space.  Being  luminous, 
instead  of  dark,  a  comet’s  tail  has  been 
described  on  account  of  this  p>eculiarity  as 
a  negative  shadow. 

If  comets’  tails  were  always  of  moderate 
dimensions,  we  might  readily  enough  con¬ 
ceive  that  their  p)osition  was  not  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  supp>osition  that  they  art 
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material  a|)pendages,  unchanging  in  con-  But  if  we  suppose,  as  we  seem  forced 
stitution  though  changing  in  |x>sition.  to  do,  that  this  tremendous  tail,  seen  after 
Some  form  of  repulsion  exerted  by  the  the  comet  had  swept  around  the  sun,  was 
sun  on  such  appendages  might  (after  the  a  new  formation,  swept  out  into  its  ob- 
manner  seen  in  certain  electrical  experi-  served  position  by  some  mighty  repulsive 
ments)  keep  them  always  streaming  out  force  exerted  by  the  sun,  we  must  adopt 
on  the  side  farthest  from  him.  the  most  startling  conceptions  of  the  ac- 

But  the  enormous  dimensions  of  cometic  tivity  of  that  force.  Under  gravity  the 
tails,  as  well  as  their  wonderfully  rapid  comet’s  nucleus,  although  when  approach- 
formation,  extension,  and  changes  of  figure,  ing  the  sun  it  arrived  at  the  earth’s  dis¬ 
will  not  permit  us  to  adopt  such  a  theory  tance  from  that  orb  with  a  velocity  of 
for  an  instant.  The  consideration  of  a  about  twenty-five  miles  p)er  second,  re¬ 
single  instance  will  show  conclusively  that  quired  four  more  weeks  to  complete  its 
a  comet’s  tail  must  be  otherwise  explained,  journey  to  the  point  of  nearest  approach ; 
We  take,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  whereas  here  was  a  tail  equal  in  length  to 
cases  of  the  kind,  the  comet  of  1680.  the  earth’s  distance  from  the  sun  flung 
This  comet  was  invisible  for  four  days  forth  in  less  than  four  days.  Nay,  from 
during  the  time  of  its  nearest  approach  to  the  observed  direction  of  the  tail  and  its 
the  sun.  All  this  time  it  was  circling  subsequent  changes  of  position,  it  became 
rapidly  round ;  in  other  words,  it  was  manifest  that  a  few  hours  had  sufficed  to 
swiftly  changing  its  direction  of  motion,  and  carry  the  material  of  its  extremity  (on  the 
its  position  with  respect  to  the  sun.  When  repulsion  theory)  from  the  nucleus  to  that 
it  first  became  visible  after  this  rapid  move-  distant  position. 

ment  it  was  passing  away  from  the  sun  in  It  was  in  order  to  get  over  this  difficulty 
a  course  nearly  opposite  in  direction  from  that  Professor  Tait  devised  the  “sea-bird 
that  by  which  it  had  arrived.  And  now,  theory”  of  comets’  tails.  If  we  watch  a 
carried  in  front  of  the  retreating  comet,  flight  of  birds  travelling  nearly  in  a  plane, 
was  a  tail  more  than  ninety  millions  of  at  a  great  distance,  we  notice  that  when 
miles  in  length.  So  far  as  appearances  the  eye  is  nearly  in  the  level  of  the  plane, 
were  concerned,  this  tail  was  the  same  the  flight  appears  like  a  well-defined 
with  which  the  comet  had  approached  the  streak  above  tlie  horizon  ;  but  if  tlie  jdane 
sun,  only  it  seemed  to  have  been  carried  is  so  situated  that  the  eye  is  above  or  be- 
almost  completely  round  until  now  it  had  low  its  level,  the  flight  of  birds  can  hardly 
nearly  the  same  direction  as  it  had  when  be  discerned  at  all.  Another  phenomenon 
the  comet  was  approaching  the  sun.  But  more  frequently  observed  may  also  serve 
it  could  not  really  have  been  brandished  to  illustrate  Professor  Tait’s  theory.  VVe 
round  in  this  way,  simply  because  the  may  often  see  a  long,  straight,  and  well- 
course  which,  on  this  supposition,  the  end  defined  cloud  towards  the  horizon  which 
of  the  tail  would  have  had  to  follow,  would  is  really  the  edge-view  of  a  thin,  flat  cloud 
have  required  a  velocity  of  motion  incom-  of  fleecy  structure,  as  we  may  see  by  com¬ 
parably  exceeding  any  which  the  sun’s  paring  it  with  others  seen  above  it  higher 
attraction  could  account  for.  Moreover,  and  higher,  even  to  the  part  of  the  sky 
a  material  tail  of  such  dimensions,  even  overhead  where  we  look  directly  through 
though  composed  of  a  substance  millions  the  thinnest  part  of  such  clouds.  Com- 
of  times  stronger  than  steel,  would  have  paring  the  dense-looking  though  narrow 
been  rent  into  fragments  by  the  tremen-  cloud  on  the  horizon  with  the  filmy  ap- 
dous  forces  called  into  play  in  a  whirling  pearance  of  the  cloud  overhead,  one  would 
motion  of  the  kind.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  not  suppose  the  two  could  be  alike  in 
that  the  tail  of  a  comet  has  hardly  any  structure,  were  it  not  for  the  gradual 
substance  at  all,  insomuch  that,  despite  change  of  appearance  of  the  intermediate 
its  enormous  volume,  it  produces  no  dis-  clouds  as  we  direct  the  sight  from  the 
turbing  effect  by  its  attraction  even  on  the  horizon  upwards.  The  clouds  illustrate 
smallest  members  of  the  solar  system,  we  what  Professor  Tait  says  as  to  the  differ- 
see  how  utterly  incapable  so  tenuous  a  ence  of  visibility  between  an  edge-view 
tail  would  be  to  bear  the  strain  resulting  and  a  thwart-view  of  a  plane  of  discrete 
from  the  imagined  motion.  In  reality,  bodies  like  his  sea-birds.  But  we  mustjre- 
however,  the  supposition  is  one  which  turn  to  the  birds  themselves  to  understand 
does  not  need  serious  refutation.  his  actual  application  of  the  phenome- 
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non.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  a 
flight  of  birds  viewed  athwart  will,  by  a 
slight  and  rapidly  effected  change  of 
pKJsition,  present  the  edge-view,  and  thus 
change  in  a  few  moments  from  an  indis¬ 
tinct  cloudlike  aspect  to  the  appearance  of 
a  sharply  defined  and  heavy  streak  upon 
the  sky ;  or,  a  flight  of  birds  absolutely 
invisible  in  the  former  position,  may  thus 
become  in  a  few  moments  clearly  visible, 
and  extending  to  a  great  apparent  length. 

Professor  I'ait  considers  that  a  tail  like 
that  of  Newton’s  comet,  instead  of  being 
thrown  out  in  a  few  hours,  as  had  been  sup- 
ix)sed  on  the  repulsion  theory,  may  simply 
have  become  visible  in  the  manner  of  a 
flight  of  sea-birds  travelling  as  just  de¬ 
scribed. 

When  we  remember  that  Professor  Sir 
W.  Thomson,  when  President  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Association  at  Edinburgh,  spoke  en¬ 
thusiastically  of  the  simplicity  and  beauty 
of  Tait’s  sea-bird  theory,  Tait  being  on 
that  occasion  President  of  the  Section  of 
Physical  Science  and  Mathematics;  and 
when  we  further  remember  that  both 
'Fhomson  and  Tait  are  deservedly  eminent 
for  their  skill  in  mathematics  (the  very 
soul,  as  it  were,  of  astronomy),  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  receive  otherwise  than  respectfully 
a  theory  so  strongly  supported  by  authori¬ 
ty.  And  yet  this  theory  is  so  utterly  un¬ 
supported  by  evidence  from  the  observed 
appearance  or  behavior  of  comets,  that  we 
are  compelled  to  regard  its  invention  by 
Tait,  and  its  acceptance  by  Thomson,  as 
having  little  relation  to  the  actual  subject 
of  cometic  astronomy.  All  that  can  be 
admitted  is  indeed  simply  all  that  Profes¬ 
sor  Tait  has  attempted  to  show.  Given  a 
shoal  of  meteors  ninety  millions  of  miles 
long  and  viewed  slightly  athwart,  the 
shoal,  invisible  as  so  situated,  might  in  a 
few  hours  become  visible  along  its  whole 
length,  and  its  rapid  apparition  would 
correspond  with  the  apparently  rapid 
formation  of  the  tail  of  Newton’s  comet 
after  the  comet  had  been  circling  close 
around  the  sun.  But  how  the  shoal  of 
meteors  came  at  this  time  to  be  in  front  of 
the  comet,  whereas  on  the  sea-bird  theory 
the  comet  had  approached  the  sun  with  a 
shoal  of  meteors  extending  millions  of 
miles  behind  it ;  why  the  shoal  was  visible 
all  the  time  that  the  comet  was  visible 
both  in  approaching  and  in  receding ; 
why  this  edge-view  of  a  shoal  was  millions 
of  miles  thick  and  utterly  unlike  such  a 


shoal  on  any  conceivable  supposition  as  to 
its  structure  ; — these,  and  a  tiundred  other 
such  questions  suggested  by  the  different, 
the  changing,  and  the  complex  appear¬ 
ances  presented  by  various  comets,  find  no 
answer  in  the  sea-bird  theory.  Until  some 
attempt  has  been  made  to  reconcile  this 
theory  with  these  peculiarities,  the  theory 
can  hardly  be  regarde<l  as  seriously  ad¬ 
vanced.  In  the  meantime  we  venture  to 
say  that  no  shoal  of  meteors  can  be  made 
to  account  for  the  appearances  presented 
by  comets’  tails  under  any  amount  of 
mathematical  manipulation. 

But  there  is  something  so  startling  in 
the  conception  of  a  repulsive  energy  com¬ 
petent  to  account  for  the  formation  of 
comets’  tails,  that  one  naturally  seeks  for 
any  explanation  which  may  account  for 
the  phenomena  without  forcing  upon  us 
the  idea  of  so  amazing  a  force.  Especial¬ 
ly  is  this  the  case  when  we  consider  that, 
on  the  theory  of  repulsion,  the  old  tails, 
enormous  tliough  their  dimensions  are, 
must  be  regarded  as  continually  dissipated 
into  space ;  so  that  we  have  to  suppose  a 
series  of  tails,  each  many  millions  of  miles 
in  length,  and  of  vast  breadth  and  thick¬ 
ness,  all  formed  from  out  of  the  substance 
of  the  comet,  and  swept  for  ever  away 
from  it.  It  is  easy  indeed  to  speak  of  the 
retreating  comet  gathering  its  substance 
together  when  once  beyond  the  domain  of 
the  sun’s  repulsive  power ;  but  the  velocity 
with  which  that  substance  is  swept  away 
is  such  as  not  even  the  sun  himself  could 
overcome  by  his  attractive  energy :  much 
less  could  the  feebly  attracting  head  of  a 
comet  draw  back  the  stragglers  which  the 
sun’s  repulsion  had  (on  this  theory)  hurried 
away  into  surrounding  space. 

We  can  understand,  then,  that  students 
of  astronomy,  observing  the  fact  that  the 
comet’s  tail  is  directed  from  the  sun,  much 
as  a  shadow  would  be,  should  be  led 
again  and  again  to  discuss  the  inviting 
theory  that  the  tail  is  a  species  of  negative 
shadow.  This  theory  has  commonly  been 
presented  somewhat  on  this  wise: — The 
head  of  a  comet  is  regarded  as  acting  the 
part  of  a  lens,  in  such  sort  that  the  sun’s 
light  is  poured  into  the  region  behind  the 
comet  more  richly  than  elsewhere.  Now, 
if  this  region  were  absolutely  vacant,  the 
light  thus  streaming  behind  the  comet 
would  produce  no  visible  effect :  it  w-ould 
illuminate  any  material  substance  which 
happened  to  be  there ;  but  if  there  was 
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nothing  there,  then  the  blackness  of  inter¬ 
stellar  space  would  prevail  in  this  region  as 
elsewhere.  Accordingly  the  lens  theory 
of  comets  requires  that  some  matter 
should  be  supposed  to  exist  behind  the 
comet  (considering  the  sun  as  in  front) ; 
and  as  the  comet  takes  up  in  succession 
many  different  positions  with  respect  to  the 
sun,  we  require  to  have  matter  all  round 
the  comet’s  head  to  a  distance  equal  to  the 
observed  length  of  the  tail.  Either  we 
must  regard  this  matter  as  belonging  to 
the  comet,  or  as  belonging  to  the  solar 
system.  If  we  take  the  former  view,  we 
should  have  to  suppose  that  many  comets 
have  had  the  most  astonishing  dimensions. 
Newton’s,  for  example,  must  have  have 
been  nearly  200  millions  of  miles  in  dia¬ 
meter.  This  is  not  merely  incredible,  but 
impossible,  because  there  would  be  noth¬ 
ing  to  retain  this  enormous  sphere  of  tenu¬ 
ous  matter  around  the  central  nucleus  ex¬ 
cept  the  attraction  of  the  nucleus,  which 
we  know  to  be  exceedingly  feeble  from 
the  fact  that  the  smallest  planets  and  satel¬ 
lites  are  in  no  way  disturbed  even  by  the 
near  approach  of  the  largest  comets. 
Taking  Newton’s  comet,  the  nucleus  of 
which  came  within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  miles  of  the  sun,  there  was  the 
sun  himself  at  this  time  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  enormous  sphere  of  matter  over 
which  the  utterly  insignificant  mass  of  the 
nucleus  is  supposed  on  the  lens  theory  to 
have  borne  sway.  The  comet  could  never 
have  carried  away  from  the  sun’s  neigh¬ 
borhood  its  attendant  sphere  of  matter. 

Much  more  conceivable  is  the  theory 
that  the  matter  illuminated  by  the  light 
streaming  behind  the  comet  belongs  to  the 
sun’s  domain,  and  is  always  present  ready 
to  be  illuminated  so  soon  as  a  comet-lens 
comes  into  a  suitable  position.  But  in 
reality  the  known  laws  of  optics  present 
overwhelming  objections  against  this  in¬ 
viting  theory.  Supposing  for  a  moment 
that  a  comet  were  able  to  condense  the 
light  behind  it  in  the  particular  manner 
which  the  theory  requires,  the  light  thus 
streaming  backwards  would  form  a  per¬ 
fectly  straight  tail.  For  although  a  series 
of  bodies  continually  setting  out  from  the 
comet  at  a  moderate  velocity  in  a  direction 
away  from  the  sun  would  form  a  curved 
tail,  simply  because  the  comet  is  all  the 
time  moving  onwards  upon  a  curved  path, 
yet  light  travels  with  such  enormous  ve¬ 
locity  that  the  longest  cometic  tail  ever 


seen  would  be  traversed  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  in  so  short  a  time  the  comet  would  not 
have  advanced  appreciably  on  its  curved 
path.*  There  would  not  be  the  slightest 
visible  curvature,  therefore,  in  the  tail. 
If  this  reasoning  seem  unsatisfactory  to  the 
reader,  without  diagrams  and  elaborate 
explanations,  then  let  him  consider  the 
simple  fact  that  comets  have  had  more 
tails  than  one,  and  tails  quite  differently 
shaped  and  placed  (a  strongly  curved  tail 
side  by  side  with  one  or  two  perfectly 
straight  tails) :  this  circumstance  is  mani¬ 
festly  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  lens  theory 
of  comets’  tails. 

Professor  Tyndall  was  led  by  his  re¬ 
searches  up>on  light  to  a  theory  somewhat 
similar  to  the  lens  theory,  but  altogether 
better  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

He  had  noticed  during  his  experiments 
on  the  chemical  action  of  light  that 
almost  infinitesimal  amounts  of  matter 
when  diffused  in  the  form  of  a  cloud  can 
“  discharge  from  it  by  reflection”  an  as¬ 
tonishing  body  of  light.  Let  us  first  under¬ 
stand  the  exceeding  minuteness  of  the 
quantities  of  matter  employed  in  Tyndall’s 
experiments.  Having  first  assured  himself 
of  the  perfect  purity  of  the  tube  (3  feet 
long  by  3  inches  wide),  by  so  cleansing 
it  that  when  filled  with  air,  or  the  vapor 
of  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  the  most 
intense  light  falling  on  it  would  not 
produce  the  least  cloudiness,  he  proceed¬ 
ed  as  follows : — “  I  took,”  he  says,  “  a 
small  bit  of  bibulous  paper,  rolled  it 
up  into  a  pellet  not  the  fourth  part  of 
the  size  of  a  small  pea,  and  moistened 
it  with  a  liquid  possessing  a  higher  boil¬ 
ing-point  than  that  of  water.  1  held  the 
pellet  in  my  fingers  until  it  had  become 
almost  dry,  then  introduced  it  into”  a 
small  pipe  serving  for  the  introduction  of 
gas  into  the  main  tube,  “  and  allowed  dry 
air  to  pass  over  it  into  this  tube.  The  air 
charged  with  the  modicum  of  vapor  thus 
taken  up  was  subjected  to  the  action  of 
light.  A  blue  actinic  cloud  began  to  form 
immediately,  and  in  five  minutes  the  blue 
color  had  extended  quite  through  the  ex¬ 
perimental  tube.  For  some  minutes  this 
cloud  continued  bliie.  .  .  .  but  at  the 


*  It  would  have  advanced  many  thousand  of 
miles,  no  doubt,  but  the  direction  of  its  motion 
would  not  change  appreciably.  Though  the 
earth  travels  60,000  miles  an  hour,  it  takes  a 
whole  day  to  change  the  direction  of  her  mo¬ 
tion  a  single  degree. 
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end  of  fifteen  minutes  a  dense  white  cloud 
filled  the  tube.  Considering  the  amount 
of  vapor  carried  in  by  the  air,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  cloud  so  massive  and  luminous 
seemed  like  the  creation  of  a  world  out  of 
nothing.” 

But  this  was  far  from  being  all.  Minute 
as  was  the  quantity  of  light-generating 
vapor  now  present  in  the  tube,  it  was 
largely  reduced  before  the  next  exp)eri- 
ment  was  made.  ”  The  pellet  of  bibulous 
paper  was  removed  and  the  experimental 
tute  was  cleared  out  by  sweeping  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  dry  air  through  it  This  current 
passed  also  thfough  the  connecting  piece  in 
which  the  pellet  of  bibulous  paper  had  rest¬ 
ed.  The  air  was  at  length  cut  off  and  the 
experimental  tube  exhausted.”  Then  the 
tube  was  again  filled  by  the  vapor  of  hy¬ 
drochloric  acid,  which  had  passed  through 
the  connecting  piece.  Now  let  it  be 
noted  how  exceedingly,  almost  infinitesi¬ 
mally,  minute  was  the  quantity  of  light¬ 
generating  matter  remaining  in  the  tube. 
For,  first,  the  pellet  of  bibulous  paper  had 
absorbed  but  a  minute  quantity  of  liquid  ; 
secondly,  nearly  the  whole  of  what  had 
been  absorbed  had  been  allowed  to  evapo¬ 
rate  before  the  pellet  was  put  into  the 
connecting  piece,  and,  lastly,  “  the  pellet 
had  been  ejected,  and  the  tube  in  which 
it  rested  had  been  for  some  minutes  the 
conduit  of  a  strong  current  of  pure  air." 
The  matter  now  to  be  experimented  upon 
was  “  part  of  such  a  residue  as  could  lin¬ 
ger  in  the  connecting  piece  after  this  pro¬ 
cess,”  and  had  been  now  carried  into  the 
3-feet  tube  by  the  hydrocholoric  acid. 
Yet  the  effects  were  remarkable  when  the 
electric  lamp  was  allowed  to  pour  its  light 
upon  the  tube.  “  One  minute  after  the 
ignition  of  the  lamp,"  says  Tyndall,  “  a 
faint  cloud  showed  itself ;  in  two  minutes 
it  had  filled  all  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
tube  and  stretched  a  considerable  way 
down  it ;  it  developed  itself  afterwards 
into  a  very  beautiful  cloud-figure ;  and  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  the  body  of  light 
discharged  by  the  cloud,  considering  the 
amount  of  matter  involved  in  its  produc¬ 
tion,  was  simply  astounding.  But,  though 
thus  luminous,  the  cloud  was  far  too  fine 
to  dim  in  any  appreciable  degree  objects 
placed  behind  it.  The  flame  of  a  candle 
seemed  no  more  affected  by  it  than  it 
would  be  by  a  vacuum.  Placing  a  table 
of  print  so  that  it  might  be  illuminated^by 
the  cloud  itself,  it  could  be  read  through 


the  cloud  without  any  sensible  enfeeble- 
ment.  Nothing  could  more  perfectly  il¬ 
lustrate  that  *  spiritual  texture  ’  which  Sir 
John  Herschel  ascribes  to  a  comet  than 
these  actinic  clouds.  Indeed  the  experi¬ 
ments  prove  that  matter  of  almost  infinite 
tenuity  is  competent  to  shed  forth  light  far 
more  intense  than  that  of  the  tail  of 
comets.  The  weight  of  the  matter  which 
sent  this  body  of  light  to  the  eye  would 
probably  have  to  be  multiplied  by  millions 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  weight  of  the  air  in 
which  it  hung.” 

It  may  fairly  said  that  Tyndall’s  lumi¬ 
nous  cloud  is  the  only  terrestrial  object  yet 
known  to  physicists  which  fairly  illustrates 
the  phenomena  presented  by  comets’  tails 
as  respects  their  extreme  tenuity  and  the 
quantity  of  light  they  nevertheless  dis¬ 
charge.  This  is  a  somewhat  important 
point  in  any  theory  of  these  mysterious 
objects,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that 
astronomers|(who  have  not  been  altogether 
successful  in  determining  the  nature  of 
comets  from  their  telescopic  researches) 
ought  to  look  askance  at  physical  facts 
which  strikingly  illustrate  cometic  pheno¬ 
mena,  merely  because  those  facts  were  not 
discovered  with  a  telescope. 

Let  us  see,  however,  how  Tyndall  asso¬ 
ciates  his  actinic  clouds  with  comets  and 
their  appendages. 

After  briefly  describing  the  difficulties 
which  surround  cometic  phenomena,  he 
proceeds  to  present  “  a  speculation  which 
seems  to  do  away  with  all  these  difficul- 
ties,  and  which,  whether  it  presents  a  phy¬ 
sical  verity  or  not,  ties  together  the  phe¬ 
nomena  exhibited  by  comets”  (he  should 
rather  have  said,  many  of  the  phenomena) 
“  in  a  remarkably  satisfactory  way  : — ’I'he 
theory  is,  that  a  comet  is  compo.sed  of 
vapor  decomposable  by  the  solar  light, 
the  visible  head  and  tail  being  an  actinic 
cloud  resulting  from  such  decomposition  ; 
the  texture  of  actinic  clouds  is  demonstra¬ 
bly  that  of  a  comet.  The  tail  is  not  pro¬ 
jected  matter,  but  matter  precipitated  on 
the  solar  beams  traversing  the  cometary 
atmosphere.  It  can  be  proved  by  experi¬ 
ment  that  this  precipitation  may  occur  either 
with  comparative  slowness  along  the  beam, 
or  that  it  may  be  practically  momentary 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  beam. 
...  As  the  comet  wheels  round  .  .  .  the 
tail  is  not  composed  throughout  of  the 
same  matter,  but  of  new  matter  precipi¬ 
tated  on  the  solar  beams,  which  cross  the 
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cometary  atmosphere  in  new  directions. 

.  .  .  I'he  tail  is  always  turned  from 
the  sun  for  the  following  reason: — Two 
antagonistic  powers  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  cometary  vapor — the  one”  a 
chemical  power  tending  to  form  the  in¬ 
visible  cloud,  the  other  a  heating  power 
tending  to  dissipate  it  into  invisible  vapor. 
“  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sun  emits  the 
two  agents  here  involved.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  hypothetical  in  the  assumption  of 
their  existence.”  That  visible  cloud  should 
be  formed  behind  the  head,  or  in  the 
space  occupied  by  the  head’s  shadow,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  assume  that  the  sun’s 
heating  rays  are  absorbed  more  copiously 
by  the  head  than  the  chemical  rays.  This 
augments  the  relative  superiority  of  the 
chemical  rays  behind  the  head,  and  en¬ 
ables  them  to  form  the  visible  cloud  which 
constitutes  the  tail.  The  old  tail,  so  soon 
as  the  head  by  its  onward  motion  ceases 
to  screen  it,  is  dissipated  by  the  sun’s  heat. 
The  dissipation,  like  the  formation,  not 
being  instantaneous,  the  curvature  of  the 
tail  ami  the  direction  of  the  curi'oiure  are 
accounted  fen".  Other  peculiarities  are 
shown  to  be  explicable  by  the  theory ;  and, 
in  particular,  Tyndall  remarks  that  “  the 
cometary  envelopes  and  various  other  ap¬ 
pearances  may  be  accurately  reproduced 
through  the  agency  'of  cyclonic  move¬ 
ments  introduced  by  heat  among”  the 
chemical  clouds  with  which  the  theory 
has  to  deal.* 

There  are  many  strong  points  in  this 
theory,  and  it  shows  to  great  advantage, 
in  particular,  by  comparison  with  the 
theory  which,  as  we  have  seen,  found  spe¬ 
cial  favor  with  mathematicians — the  sea¬ 
bird  theory.  It  not  only  explained  the 
facts  which  Irad  suggested  it,  but  was 
shown  by  its  author  to  accord  with  many 


*  The  following  remarks  by  Tyndall  su|;- 
get!  strange  possibilities: — “There  may  be 
comets,”  he  says,  “whose  vapor  is  undecom- 
posable  by  the  sun,  or  which,  if  decomposed, 
is  not  precipitated.  This  view  opcns'out  the 
possibility  of  invisible  comets  wandering 
through  space,  perhaps  sweeping  over  the 
earth  and  affecting  its  sanitary  condition  with¬ 
out  our  being  otherwise  conscious  of  their 
passage.  As  regards  tenuity,  I  entertain  a 
strong  persuasion  that  out  of  a  few  ounces 
(the  possible  weight  assigned  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  to  certain  comets)  of  iodide  of  allyl 
vapor,  an  actinic  cloud  of  the  magnitude  and 
luminousness  of  Donati’s  comet  might  be 
manufactured.” 


characteristics  of  comets,  some  among 
them  being  such  as  had  been  long  regarded 
as  most  perplexing. 

A  comet,  however,  which  astronomers 
were  able  to  study  more  thoroughly  than 
any  other  ever  known  seems  to  us  to  have 
afforded  decisive  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
repulsion  theory  of  comets’  tails,  and 
against  the  ingenious  theory  just  described. 
We  refer  to  Donati’s  comet,  or  the  comet 
of  1858-59. 

This  remarkable  object,  like  most  large 
comets,  presented  the  appearance  of  con¬ 
centric  envelopes  around  the  head.  These 
were  apparently  raised  by  the  sun’s  heat, 
and  each,  after  being  formed,  rose  gradu¬ 
ally  farther  and  farther  from  the  nucleus, 
being  succeeded,  after  it  had  reached  a 
certain  distance,  by  another  envelope,  this 
by  another,  and  so  on ;  so  that  at  the 
time  of  greatest  development  three  well- 
marked  envelopes  were  simultaneously 
visible,  besides  the  gradually  fading  rem¬ 
nants  of  two  or  three  others.  The  great 
curved  tail  which  formed  so  remarkable  a 
feature  of  that  comet  presented  the  usual 
appearance  of  being  formed  by  the  sweep¬ 
ing  away  of  the  outer  parts  of  the  envelope 
by  a  solar  repulsive  force ;  and  its  well- 
marked  curvature  showed  that  if  such  a 
repulsive  force  had  really  acted,  the  rate 
at  which  it  swept  the  matter  of  the  tail 
outwards,  though  very  rapid,  was  by  no 
means  so  rapid  as  the  motion  of  light. 
The  tail  visible  at  any  given  time  (during 
the  chief  splendor  of  the  comet)  was  the 
work  of  several  days,  not  of  a  few  minutes, 
whether  the  repulsion  theory  or  Tyndall’s 
were  the  true  explanation.  But  now,  as 
if  to  illustrate  what  Tyndall  says  of  the 
various  rates  at  which  the  chemical  cloud 
may  be  formed  and  dissi])atcd  (see  the 
last  two  italicised  pa.ssages  in  our  account 
of  his  theory),  a  straight  tail  liecame  visi¬ 
ble  beside  the  curved  one.  It  was  not 
visible  in  England,  but  was  well  seen  in 
America.  This,  of  course,  was  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  re|)ulsion  theory  also,  since 
it  only  required  that  the  comet’s  head 
should  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two 
kinds  of  matter,  one  kind  undergoing  re¬ 
pulsion  with  exceeding  swiftness,  so  as  to 
form  the  straight  tail,  the  other  repelled 
with  a  more  moderate  velocity,  and  so 
forming  the  curved  tail. 

So  far,  then,  there  was  no  spiecial  rea¬ 
son  for  prefering  either  theory.  But  now 
a  circumstance  was  noted  which,  so  far 
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as  we  can  see,  the  repulsion  theory  is 
alone  competent  to  explain. ,  We  must 
note  that  the  reasoning  which  follows, 
though  it  presented  itself  independently  to 
the  present  writer,  was  long  before  ad¬ 
duced  by  Professor  Norton,  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  in  America,  the  well-known  author 
of  the  auroral  theory  of  the  solar  corona. 
The  great  mass  of  the  matter  undergoing 
repulsion  was  carried  into  the  large,  bright, 
curved  tail.  VVe  can  conceive  that  in 
thus  moving  off,  this  matter,  being  so 
much  greater  in  quantity,  would  be  apt  to 
carry  off  along  with  it,  and,  as  it  were,  en¬ 
tangled  in  its  substance,  portions  of  the 
matter  which  should  have  gone  into  the 
small  tail — the  matter,  namely,  on  which 
the  sun’s  repulsive  action  was  able  to  act 
more  swiftly,  sweeping  it  oait  into  straight 
lines.  The  matter  thus  carried  away  into 
the  wrong  tail,  as  it  were,  would  be  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  escape  from  the  entangle¬ 
ment  so  soon  as  the  matter  which  had 
carried  it  off  began,  through  wide  spread¬ 
ing,  to  leave  it  free.  And  then  at  once 
the  sun’s  repulsive  action  would  act  i/pon 
this  matter  precisely  as  on  the  matter  of 
the  same  kind  forming  the  straight  tail ; 
it  would  repel  this  matter,  which  had  es¬ 
caped  from  the  entangling  matter  of  the 
curved  tail,  and  sweep  it  away  in  a  straight 
line,  so  that  it  would  form,  as  it  were,  a 
sort  of  subsidiary  tail,  not  extending  from 
the  head,  but  from  a  particular  part  of 
the  curved  tail.  This  happening  from 
time  to  time,  the  curved  tail  would  mani¬ 
festly  have  a  number  of  straight  tails,  or 
streamers,  all  extending  on  the  same  side 
of  it  as  the  straight  tail  which  streamed 
from  the  head.  Now  this  was  precisely 
the  ap|>earance  presented  by  the  curved 
tail  of  i^onati’s  comet — a  sort  of  combing 
out,  or  striation,  the  direction  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  streamers  corresponding  exactly  with 
that  which  would  result  from  the  mode  of 
formation  just  described. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Tyndall’s  theory 
can  be  reconciled  with  this  |>eculiarity  of 
appearance.  For,  if  we  regard  the  straight 
tail  as  formed  by  the  sun’s  chemical  rays, 
a  portion  of  his  heat  rays  being  ab$orb<^ 
by  the  action  of  part  of  the  head,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  other 
straight  tails — the  streamers,  that  is,  from 
the  great  curvetl  tail — were  similarly 
formed.  If  this  were  so,  then  at  various 
points  along  the  length  of  the  curved  tail 
there  must  have  been  matter  of  the  same 
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nature  as  that  matter  in  the  head  to  which 
the  chief  straight  tail  is  attributed.  But 
this  looks  very  like  admitting  that  the 
great  tail  consisted  partially  of  matter  re¬ 
pelled  from  the  head ;  and  if  we  admit  re¬ 
pulsion  at  all,  we  may  as  well  admit  it  as 
entirely  operative.  We  are  not  indeed 
bound  to  do  so ;  in  fact,  in  our  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  which 
modern  theorisers  in  all  departments  of 
science  are  apt  to  make  is,  the  endeavor 
to  explain  phenomena  as  due  to  one  or 
other  of  two  or  more  causes,  when  in 
reality  both  causes  or  several  may  be  in 
operation.  Still  it  is  manifest  that,  in  the 
present  case,  the  only  positive  evidence  is 
in  favor  of  tlie  repulsion  theory,  since,  start¬ 
ing  even  from  Tyndall’s  tlieory,  we  find 
evidence  of  the  repulsion  of  matter  from 
the  head  into  the  great  curved  tail. 

We^have  said  nothing  here  of  the  meteo¬ 
ric  theory  of  comets,*  because,  so  far  as 
is  known,  it  is  the  head  only  of  comets  to 
which  that  theory  applies.  It  is  known 
that  meteors  follow  in  the  track  of  the 
head,  that  is,  in  the  same  orbit ;  but  the 
tail  docs  not  at  any  time  agree  in  position 
with  the  orbit,  and  we  have  no  sufficient 
reason  from  observation  to  suppose  that 
the  tail  consists  of  meteoric  matter,  al¬ 
though  of  course  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  repulsion  by  which  the  tail  seems  to 
be  formed  may  carry  into  the  tail  matter 
of  the  same  sort  as  that  out  of  which  the 
meteoric  afendants  are  formed. 

The  observations  made  with  the  spectro- 
Kope  and  with  the  polariscope  upon  the 
comet  which  so  lately  adorned  our  skies 
have  not  thrown  any  noteworthy  light  on 
the  subject.  It  has  been  shown  that  part 
of  the  light  of  the  tail  gives  the  same  spec¬ 
trum  as  the  small  comets  heretofore  ob¬ 
served — a  spectrum  somewhat  hastily  as¬ 
sociated  with  that  of  carbon — and  that 
part  of  the  light  is  probably  reflected  sun¬ 
light.  But  the  observations  have  been 
impierfect  and  unsatisfactory. 

We  may  still  say,  as  Sir  John  Herschel 
long  since  said, — “  There  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  some  profound  secret  and  mystery 
of  nature  concernetl  in  the  phenomena  of 
comets’  tails.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  future  observation,  borrow¬ 
ing  every  aid  from  rational  speculation, 
grounded  on  the  progress  of  physical  sci- 

*  This  theory  has  been  very  fully  dealt  with 
in  former  volumes  of  this  magazine. 
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ence  generally  (especially  those  branches  projected  from  their  heads  with  such  ex- 
of  it  which  relate  to  the  ethereal  or  ira-  travagant  velocity,  and  if  not  impelled,  at 
ponderable  elements),  may  ere  long  ena-  least  directed  in  its  course  by  a  reference 
ble  us  to  penetrate  this  mystery,  and  to  to  the  sun  as  its  point  of  avoidance.” — 
declare  whether  it  is  really  matter,  in  the  (Jornhill  Magazine. 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  which  is 
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Whether  we  have  borrowed  from  the 
French,  or  the  French  from  us,  or  neither, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  both  we  and  they, 
and,  probably,  many  another  nation,  have 
a  popular  saying  about  ‘  making  old 
bones,’  and  that  the  desirability  of  that 
operation  has  been  impressed  upon  us 
from  our  very  earliest  years,  either  when 
long  life  was  suggested  as  the  reward  of 
those  who  should  honor  father  and  mo¬ 
ther,  or  when  we  listened  to  the  familiar 
eastern  exclamation  :  ‘O  king,  live  for 
ever!’  Nor,  indeed,  when  we  speak  of 
‘  old  bones,’  do  we  use  a  merely  figurative 
expression ;  as  will  be  easily  discovered 
from  Dr.  John  Gardner’s  work  entitled 
Longevity  ;  the  Means  of  prolonging  Life 
after  Middle  Age,  which  contains  many  use¬ 
ful  hints,  and  which  has  already  met  with 
so  much  appreciation  as  is  implied  in  the 
issue  of  a  second  edition. 

And  now  let  us  ask  :  Are  ‘  old  bones,’ 
or,  in  other  words,  is  longevity  desirable  ? 
That  is  a  question  which  must  be  answer¬ 
ed  in  the  affirmative  or  the  negative,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  particular  feelings  of  the 
person  or  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
But  experience  teaches  us  that,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  no  living  creature,  unless 
extreme  bo<lily  or  mental  affliction  super¬ 
vene,  would  willingly  part  with  one  hour’s 
existence.  And  even  in  the  case  of  those 
who,  from  sheer  agony  and  wretchedness 
of  mind  or  body,  are  inclined  to  gnaw 
their  hearts,  and  ask  themselves  what  goo<l 
their  lives  shall  do  them,  and  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  for  them  never  to 
have  been  born,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  depart 
at  once  and  be  at  rest,  it  would  be  well  for 
them  to  reflect  that  it  may  be  something 
less  commendable  than  a  holy  resignation 
which  prompts  them  to  say. 

And  sweeter  far  is  death  than  life  to  me,  who 
long  to  go. 

Whilst  there  is  a  living  being  to  whom  we 
may,  either  by  example  or  precept,  by  our 
authority  or  our  service,  do  good  ;  whilst 


there  is  a  soul — and  as  long  as  we  have 
fellow-creatures,  there  are  myriads — to 
whom  we  owe  a  duty  ;  whilst  there  is  any 
kind  of  beneficial  work  which  we  may,  to 
the  most  infinitesimal  extent,  promote  in 
the  world,  it  is  not  only  selfish,  but  also 
something  very  like  desertion  of  a  flag, 
very  like  cowardice  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  to  encourage  any  other  feeling  save 
the  determination  of  fighting  on  to  the  last. 
Be  it  granted,  then,  that,  in  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  instances,  ‘  long  life  ’  is,  for  some 
p>owerful  reason,  desirable. 

The  next  question  that  occurs  is  this : 
When  may  we  be  said  to  have  made  or  to 
be  making  ‘  old  bones  ’  ? 

On  this  point.  Dr.  Gardner  is  a  most  ex¬ 
hilarating  informant.  He  allows,  indeed, 
that  the  period  cannot  ‘  be  strictly  defined 
by  years.’  Some  human  beings,  like  some 
race-horses  which  are  ‘  run  off  their  legs  ’ 
at  two  years  of  age,  are  too  early  exposed 
to  the  effects  of  wear-and-tear,  and  neces¬ 
sarily,  instead  of  being  strengthened  by 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  a  severe, 
perhaps,  but  an  invigorating  and  a  harden¬ 
ing  discipline,  break  down,  and  fall  into 
premature  decay.  Then  ‘the  phrase  fast 
living  is  full  of  meaning.  It  implies  a  crowd¬ 
ing  of  pleasures  or  sufferings  into  a  shorter 
compass  than  natural and,  if  we  bum  a 
candle  at  both  ends,  we  cannot  take  the 
time  in  which  it  is  consumed  as  a  fair  crite¬ 
rion  of  the  lasting  powers  of  candles  in  gen¬ 
eral,  reasonably  treated.  Let  us,  however, 
put  our  human  candle  in  a  proper  candle¬ 
stick,  and  bum  it  moderately,  and  snuff  it 
and  trim  it  carefully,  and  it  will  last  so  long 
that,  as  Dr.  Gardner  says,  ‘  observation  has 
convinced  me  that  sixty-three  is  an  age  at 
which  the  majority  of  persons  may  be 
termed  old ;  and,  as  a  rule,  we  may  adopt 
this  as  the  epoch  of  the  commencing  de¬ 
cline  of  life.’  This  is  calculated  to  cheer 
the  spirits  of  those  who  have  been  told 
that  ‘  a  man  is  old  at  forty-five but  it 
will,  on  the  other  hand,  prove  a  ‘  damper  ’ 
to  those  who  ‘  have  considered  seventy  the 
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nonnal  standard.’  Let  not  even  the  latter, 
however,  be  unduly  discouraged;  for  the 
doctor,  adopting,  with  certain  modifica¬ 
tions,  the  views  of  M.  Flourens,  ‘  would 
bring  the  natural  life  of  man  to  be  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  and  five  years,’  and 
would,  therefore,  draw  the  satisfactory,  or, 
from  another  point  of  view,  unsatisfactory 
inference,  ‘  that  all  persons  who  die  un¬ 
der  eighty  years  of  age,  many  who  die  un¬ 
der  ninety,  some  who  die  under  one  hun¬ 
dred,  or  even  one  hundred  and  five,  die 
prematurely.’  And  that  more  persons  live 
to  the  age  of  a  hundred  than  were  dreamt 
of  in  the  philosophy  of  the  late  Sir  George 
Comewall  Lewis,  is  conclusively  proved, 
contrary,  one  would  say,  to  the  very  can¬ 
did  author’s  own  bias  and  expectations,  in 
that  most  laborious,  sagacious,  instructive, 
and  entertaining  work  called  Human  Lon¬ 
gevity,  its  Facts  and  its  Fictions,  by  W.  J. 
Thoms,  the  learned  and  honored  late  edi¬ 
tor  of  Notes  and  Queries,  a  work  which 
every  body  who  has  not  read  should  read. 
It  may  be  advisable  to  remark  in  passing, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  views,  alluded  to  above,  of  M. 
Flourens,  that  he,  ‘  taking  his  observations 
from  the  group  Mammalia,  of  the  class 
Vertebrata,  as  having  the  closest  resem¬ 
blance  to  man  .  .  .  found  that  their  na¬ 
tural  life  extends  exactly  to  five  times  the 
period  of  their  growth  ;’  and,  ‘  applying  the 
rule  thus  obtained  to  human  life,  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  age  when  the  body  is  fully  matured 
to  be  twenty  years,  he  concludes  the  na¬ 
tural  duration  of  the  life  of  man  to  be  one 
hundred  years'  It  does  not  appear,  un¬ 
fortunately,  that  M.  Flourens  made  any 
allowance  for  the  fuss,  worr)',  knagging 
and  aggravation  from  which  all  mammals 
except  man,  appear  to  be  tolerably  exempt ; 
which  every  human  being  has  to  endure 
more  or  less ;  and  which,  as  fatal  to  sensi¬ 
tive  natures  as  disease  or  privation,  tend  to 
materially  shorten  existence. 

It  being  premised,  then,  that,  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions,  it  is  possible  and  desirable 
for  any  body  to  ‘  make  old  bones,’  and  that 
the  process  of  making  them  ought  not  to 
commence  much  earlier  than  the  age  of 
sixty-three,  the  next  step  is  to  ascertain 
whether  ‘  the  duration  of  life  ’  is  ‘  in  any 
degree  within  our  power.’  Dr.  Gardner 
supporting  his  assertion  by  the  epigram 
matic  statement  of  a  French  writer  to  the 
effect  that  ‘  men  do  not  usually  die ;  they 
kill  themselves,’  unhesitatingly  affirms  that 
New  Series. — Vol.  XX.,  No.  6 


it  is,  and  mentions  what  he  terms  some 
‘  incontrovertible  facts,’  First,  that  ‘  the 
average  duration  of  life  has  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  century  in  England  and 
some  other  countries;’  secondly,  that  ‘  this 
average  varies  with  different  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  with  different  occupations,’  so 
that  ‘  the  clergy  enjoy  the  longest  lives : 
medical  men  have  the  shortest ;’  and 
thirdly,  to  the  confusion  of  the  very  com¬ 
monly  held  belief  that  old  age  is  more  fre¬ 
quent  amongst  the  poor  than  amongst 
others,  that  ‘  the  rich  or  those  exempt  from 
the  cares  and  anxieties  of  business,  ei<ery 
thing  else  being  equal,  live  longer  than  the 
middle  classes,  or  the  poor.’  Of  course, 
when  he  says  every  thing  else  being  equal,  he 
means  it  to  be  inferred  that,  as  the  middle 
classes  and  the  poor  are  very  much  more 
numerous  than  the  rich,  we  might  expect  to 
find  many  more  cases  of  old  age  amongst 
the  former  combined  than  amongst  the 
latter  :  from  which  state  of  things,  unless 
due  regard  be  had  to  proportion,  an  errone¬ 
ous  conclusion  may  be  and,  indeed,  has 
been  drawn.  The  ‘  incontrovertible  facts ' 
are  traced  to  five  principal  causes — to  wit, 
‘  sanitary  improvements  enforced  by  law ; 
the  more  wholesome  and  provident  habits 
of  all  classes — in  avoiding  the  recognised 
causes  of  disease;  better  food,  clothing, 
ventilation  and  drainage  of  dwellings,  the 
use  of  coal  as  fuel,  etc. ;  draining  and  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  land ;  and  the  progress  of 
the  arts  of  healing — medicine  and  surgery ;’ 
and,  as  those  causes  are  undoubtedly  un¬ 
der  our  control,  we  may  as.sume  that  the 
duration  of  life  is  to  a  very  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  within  our  power,  and  that  it  lies  with 
ourselves,  bar  accidents  and  plain  visita¬ 
tions,  to  determine  whether  we  will  or  will 
not  ‘  ni.ake  old  bones,’  and,  having  made 
them,  keep  them  from  becoming  a  mere 
burden. 

What  are  the  means,  then,  of  *  amelio¬ 
rating  and  retarding  the  effects  of  age  ?  * 
First  of  all,  we  are  assured  of  one  very 
consolatory  fact,  that '  the  natural  healing 
or  recuperative  power  .  .  .  remains 

in  the  system  in  old  people  until  a  very 
great  age.’  We  are  then  admonished  that 
‘  the  principal  points  claiming  the  attention 
of  aged  persons,  even  when  enjoying  the 
best  health,’  are  *  a  tranquil  mind,  well-se¬ 
lected  and  arranged  diet,  moderation  in 
the  use  of  wine  and  other  stimulants,  ex¬ 
ercise  short  of  fatigue  in  favorable  states 
of  the  weather,  confinement  to  a  warm 
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house  in  cold  or  wet  weather,  well- warmed  man  ills.’  As  regards  climate,  we  are  told 
and  ventilated  sleeping-apartments,  cloth-  that  ‘  if  the  recorded  cases  of  persons  who 
ing  adapted  to  the  seasons,  maintenance  have  attained  to  a  great  age,  say  ninety 
of  the  animal  heat  of  the  body,  particular-  and  upwards,  are  tabulated  according  to 
ly  of  the  lower  extremities,  careful  avoid-  the  locality  where  they  have  occurred,  it 
ance  of  external  influences  tending  to  pro-  might  be  concluded  that  climate  has  had 
duce  disease,  malaria,  and  the  like,’  and  little  influence,’  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
‘judicious  bathing,  to  secure  a  healthy  ‘  persons  who  have  passed  the  line  of  de- < 
skin.’  In  other  words,  the  elixir  of  life  is  marcation  between  adult  and  old  age, 
little  more  than  another  name  for  com-  would  do  best  by  making  judicious  ar- 
mon-sense.  rangements  at  home  for  warmth,  pleasing 

Our  doctor  condescends  to  enter  into  occupation,  exercise,  and  diet.’  As  to 
particulars.  He  places  water,  as  Pindar  edibles,  ‘food  rich  in  albuminous  or  sta- 
placed  it  of  old,  first  of  all  things  ;  and  he  minal  principles,  such  as  eggs,  with  solid 
truly  remarks  that,  ‘  when  it  is  considered  but  juicy  and  tender  meats,  are  to  be  re- 
how  large  a  proportion  of  water  enters  commended  as  the  staple  articles,’  and  a 
into  the  composition  of  our  bodies,’  and  good  word  is  said  for  what  is  known  as 
when  we  are  discussing  the  question  of  the  ‘  milk-cure,’  a  remedy  consisting  in 
‘  making  old  bones,’  or,  in  other  words,  ‘  living  for  a  time  exclusively  on  milk,’ 

‘  how  to  preserve  and  extend  life  in  ad-  which  is  declared  to  have  ‘  nothing  of 
vanced  age,  the  character  of  the  water  ha-  charlatanry  alx>ut  it,’  and  to  be  quite  in 
bitually  taken  must  be  regarded.’  He  re-  accordance  with  physiology.  As  to  the 
commends,  if  the  cost  be  not  an  obstacle,  pains,  which  very  frequently,  if  not  always, 
distilled  water,  charged,  to  take  away  its  accompany  advanced  life,  and  ‘  which  we 
vapidity  and  unpleasantness  ‘  when  drunk  constantly  hear  spoken  of  erroneously  as 
without  admixture,’  with  carbonic  acid  rheumatic J  they,  ‘  wherever  situated,  and  of 
gas ;  and  he  suggests  that  persons  who  whatever  degree,  should  ...  be  re- 
have  arrived  at  the  distinction  of  making  lieved ;’  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
‘  old  bones  ’  should  ‘  occasionally  and  ‘  science  has  furnished  the  means ;  ’  though 
often  substitute  pure  hot  water,’  not  luke-  what  they  are,  and  whence  they  are  to  be 
warm,  but  ‘  as  hot  as  it  can  be  taken,’  for  obtained,  and  how  they  are  to  be  applied, 
all  other  drink  at  their  meals,  ‘  especially  must  be  elicited  from  the  doctor  himself, 
if  any  feeling  of  oppression  and  fulness  is  or  from  his  book.  It  must  be  sufficient  to 
experienced  after  eating.’  As  to  the  use  state  here,  that  ‘  narcotics  should  be  em- 
of  mineral  waters,  two  precautions  are  ployed,  for  the  most  part,  only  as  tempo- 
given  :  B  should  not  take  a  water  which  rary  expedients  to  afford  relief  from  suffer- 
has  been  beneficial  to  A,  ‘  unless  he  is  ing ;  they  are  at  best  but  palliatives,  and 
quite  sure  his  own  case  is  the  same ;’  nor  they  may  obscure  the  real  disease  which 
should  a  mineral  water,  which  has  for  a  is  causing  the  pain.’  About  baths,  some 
time  been  found  efficacious,  be  proceeded  advice  is  given.  Klderly  persons  are 
with  beyond  a  certain  point,  any  more  warned  against  the  use  of  the  'I'urkish 
than  a  farmer  should  over-dose  his  land  bath,  unless  at  the  instance  and  under  the 
with  repetitions  of  a  particular  kind  of  direction  of  a  physician  ;  hot-water  baths 
‘  dressing.’  It  is  roundly  affirmed  that  are  not  to  be  taken  without  great  care ; 

‘  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  hot-air  or  vapor  baths  are  less  open  to  ob- 
was  evidently  cut  short  prematurely  by  jection ;  and  ‘  for  cleanliness,  and  to  pre¬ 
just  such  a  proceeding  with  the  waters  of  serve  a  healthy  state  of  the  skin,’  our  doc- 
Vichy.’  As  to  stimulants,  our  doctor  tor  recommends  ‘  all  old  people  to  employ 
teaches  that  ‘  sobriety  is  most  congenial  to  hot  water  with  soap  and  flannel  or  sponge 
health  and  life,’  but,  ‘  as  a  physician,’  he  (the  flannel  is  best),  using  a  moderate  de- 
declares  that  a  moderate  use  of  good  gree  of  friction.’  As  to ^ophylliu,  which 
sound  malt  liquor  or  good  sound  wine  is  our  doctor  claims  to  have  ‘  introduced  to 
advantageous  rather  than  not,  and  that  the  the  profession  in  this  country,’  and  which 
‘bold  assertions’  made  by  advocates  of  he  extols  ‘as  an  alterative  and  means  of 
‘  total  abstinence  ’  are  ‘  of  no  more  sound-  evacuating  bile  ’  so  efficacious  that  ‘  I 
ness  than  the  bacchanalian  songs  which  would  not  wish  to  live,’  said  a  sufferer,  ‘  if 
represent  wine  as  the  panacea  for  all  hu-  I  had  not  podophyllin,’  we  are  warned, 
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nevertheless,  that  ‘  it  ought  always  to  be 
taken,  when  needed,  under  skilful  advice 
as  to  quantity  and  frequency.’ 

It  should  be  mentioned,  before  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ‘old  bones’  is  dismissed,  that  our 
doctor  differs  from  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
who,  in  his  essay  on  Old  Age^  ‘  says  the 
sympathy  between  the  several  parts  of  the 
body  and  their  influence  on  each  other  di¬ 
minish  with  age  :’  our  doctor’s  observation 
leads  him  to  a  contrary  belief. 

In  conclusion,  let  justice  be  done  to  the 
sensible  manner  in  which  our  doctor  holds 
up  to  reprobation  the  jests  which  wits  and 
satirists  and  fools  have  levelled  at  the 
‘  nervousness  and  anxiety  ’  displayed  by 
aged  people  about  their  ‘  old  bones.’ 
‘  How  sorry,’  he  observes  pertinently, 
‘  would  such  sallies  appear,  were  they  di¬ 
rected  against  a  man’s  care  respecting  his 
dwelling  !  ’  Nobody  laughs  at  us  for  re¬ 
pairing  our  roof  if  it  let  in  the  rain,  or  for 
stopping  up  a  hole  in  the  wall,  or  for  ‘  an¬ 


ticipating  and  arresting  decay  and  dilapi¬ 
dations  ’  of  brick  and  mortar,  or  for  attend¬ 
ing  promptly  and  minutely  to  ‘  loosened 
beam  or  sinking  foundations and,  ‘  if  the 
timely  relief 'of  some  slight  pain,  the  no¬ 
tice  and  repair  of  some  scarcely  percepti¬ 
ble  disorder  in  the  fabric  or  the  feelings, 
may  avert  acute  and  prolonged  sufferings, 
or  even  save  for  a  lengthened  time  a  valu¬ 
able  life — and  every  life  is  valuable — is  it 
not  most  unwise  to  neglect  seeking  the  re¬ 
medy?’  VVe  glory  in  making  our  old 
boots  last ;  and  there  is  surely  at  least  as 
much  reason  to  glory  in  prolonging  the 
serviceableness  of  our  ‘  old  bones.’  And 
to  those  valetudinarians  who  are  inclined 
to  despair  of  themselves  let  the  case  be 
quoted  of  the  ‘late  Mr.  S.  Rogers,  the 
poet,’  who  ‘  said  he  never  knew  what 
health  was  until  he  had  attained  his  fifti¬ 
eth  year,’  and  he  lived  to  be  upwards  of 
ninety. —  Chambers's  yournal. 
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Mr.  Galton  should  make  much  of  Mr. 
Julian  Hawthorne.  An  equally  remarka¬ 
ble  case  of  the  inheritance  of  a  faculty,  and 
not  merely  of  the  inheritance  of  a  faculty, 
but  of  the  inheritance  of  a  peculiar  and 
very  delicately  marked  variety  of  faculty, 
as  this  of  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne’s,  proba¬ 
bly  the  history  of  literature  in  all  ages  will 
not  furnish  again.  We  do  not  mean  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  genius  of 
the  father  and  the  genius  of  the  son.  Were 
there  none,  we  should  l)e  inclined  to  regard 
the  latter  as  an  imitation  of  the  former, 
which  he  certainly  is  not.  There  is  far 
too  much  freshness  and  initiative  in  Mr. 
Julian  Hawthorne  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
imitation.  No  man  could  imitate  another’s 
execution  in  dealing  with  a  totally  new 
subject-matter,  itself  imagined  with  a  great 
deal  of  originality  and  force, '  Nor  indeed 
even  if  we  could  suppose  that  the  theme 
to  be  treated  had  been,  by  any  accident, 
derived  from  the  tradition  of  the  elder 
Hawthorne’s  conversation,  should  we  be 
inclined  to  assert  that  the  younger  writer 
had  handled  it  precisely  as  his  father 
would  have  handled  it.  Mr.  Julian  Haw¬ 
thorne  shows,  we  think,  as  yet,  decidedly 


*  Idolatry  :  a  Romance.  By  Julian  Haw¬ 
thorne.  Boston  :  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 


less  command  of  the  individuality  of  mor¬ 
bid  feeling  than  his  father,  though  fully  as 
vivid  an  imagination  for  the  ghastly  pic¬ 
turesque  in  moral  situation  and  scene.  In 
neither  of  his  very  promising  romances 
has  he  shown  a  fourth  part  of  the  power 
of  analysing  character  which  went  to  the 
creation  of  the  three  most  striking  figures 
in  the  Scarlet  Letter,  Hester  Prynne,  the 
Minister,  and  little  Pearl.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  seems  to  have  at  least  as  much 
skill  as  the  elder  Hawthorne  in  conceiving 
situations  which  freeze  the  blood  while  they 
kindle  the  imagination,  and  he  carries 
them  through  with  a  touch  even  more  vig¬ 
orous  and  a  discrimination  hardly  less  sub¬ 
tle  than  that  which  painted  the  mother 
and  child  and  the  unacknowledged  father 
standing  together  at  midnight  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold  appropriated  to  the  sinners  of  the 
Puritan  village,  when  suddenly  a  meteoric 
glare  spread  over  the  sky  and  made  them 
momentarily  visible  to  the  injured  and 
malignant  husband. 

Idolatry  is  a  more  powerful  book  than 
Bressant,  and  though  there  is  very  little  of 
the  real  world  in  it, — indeed,  the  author 
uses  the  real  world  very  skilfully  only  to 
lend  a  new  flavor  of  contrast  to  the  weird 
conceptions  of  his  fancy, — the  ideal  world 
it  invents  is  not  one  of  capricious  dream, 
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but  full  of  coherence,  intensity,  and  power. 
If  the  figures  are  mostly  phantoms,  they 
are  phantoms  which  take  a  more  powerful 
hold  on  the  mind  than  many  very  real  fig¬ 
ures.  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  does  not  lay. 
so  cold  a  hand  on  the  beatings  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart  as  his  father,  but  he  seems  to 
have  at  least  an  equal  command  of  grisli¬ 
ness  of  moral  effect.  There  are  three 
scenes  in  this  romance,  any  one  of  which 
would  prove  true  genius.  The  first  is  one  , 
of  a  very  subdued  character,  in  which  an 
old  Bank  director,  suddenly  waking  from 
a  nap  in  his  private  room  in  a  Boston 
bank,  mistakes  for  a  time  the  son  of  an 
early  friend,  of  whom  he  has  been  dream¬ 
ing,  for  that  early  friend  himself,  carrying  ‘ 
on  the  conversation  with  the  dead  past  as 
if  it  were  the  living  present,  and  who  then, 
as  he  discovers  his  error,  tranquilly  passes 
into  the  actual,  with  little  sign  of  self-cor¬ 
rection  and  no  confusion.  This  scene  is  in 
every  respect  one  which  we  might  have  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  genius  of  the  elder  Haw¬ 
thorne,  the  principal  character  in  it  being 
indeed  a  study  of  one  aspect  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  himself,  as  he  often  described 
himself,  and  closely  resembling  those  por¬ 
traits  of  themselves  by  great  masters  of 
the  art  of  painting,  in  which  they  give  you, 
in  the  same  work  of  art,  a  light  upon  their 
nature  and  a  study  of  their  style.  We  do 
not  mean  at  all  that  Mr.  MacGentle  could 
stand  for  a  complete  picture  of  the  elder 
Hawthorne ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
picture  of  one  very  distinctly  felt  and  very 
prominent  aspect  of  his  mind,  of  the  wist¬ 
ful  and  far-off  gaze  which  he  directed  on 
the  bustling  human  interests  with  which 
his  own  sympathy  was  but  cold.  The 
following  criticism,  too,  on  the  old  man’s 
mistake,  by  the  young  athlete  whom  Mr. 
MacGentle  has  confused  with  his  father,  is 
conceived  as  completely  in  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s  meditative  style,  as  is  the  fig- 
me  itself  which  he  is  criticising  : — 

“  How  composedly  he  took  me  for  my  fath¬ 
er  !  and  when  he  discovered  his  mistake,  how 
composedly  he  welcomed  me  in  my  own 
person  !  Was  that  the  extreme  of  senility  ?  or 
was  it  a  subtle  assertion  of  the  fact  that  he 
who  keeps  in  the  vanguard  of  the  age  in  a 
certain  sense  contains  his  father — the  past — 
within  himself:  and  is  a  distinct  person  chiefly 
by  virtue  of  that  containing  power  ?” 

But  the  scene  on  which  this  is  a  comment, 
though  completely  in  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  manner,  is  in  his  subdued  and 


twilight  manner,  the  melancholy-mocking 
manner  in  which  he  was  a  master. 

The  next  scene  of  true  genius  in  this 
book  is  conceived  in  an  intenser  and  eerier 
school  of  art, — again  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne’s, — but  in  it  w’e  fancy  we  see  some 
infusion  of  hotter  blood,  the  flashing  of  a 
more  vivid  fire,  combining  with  the  curd¬ 
ling  spell  of  the  elder  writer’s  genius.  It 
is  the  scene  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer, 
just  before  its  collision  with  the  schooner, 
when  two  men  who  have  never  seen  each 
other’s  faces,  begin  talking  in  the  midst  of 
a  profound  d^arkness,  and  with  the  cold 
fog  soaking  into  their  bones,  of  that  vast 
power  which  sin,  if  not  stumbled  into  but 
deliberately  pursued  as  a  means  of  culture, 
would  confer  on  the  mind  which  plunged 
into  it ;  and  how,  if  perfectly  embodied  in 
a  “  Christ  of  evil,”  it  might  enable  the  de¬ 
votee  to  carry  the  world  with  him  in  a 
successful  revolt  against  the  government 
of  God.  The  interlocutors  are  a  middle- 
aged,  crafty,  half-insane  Egyptian,  versed 
in  all  the  lore  of  his  country’s  priesthood, 
though  European  in  culture  and  habit  and 
ordained  a  clergyman  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church,  and  the  young  Ameri¬ 
can  athlete  fresh  from  German  speculations 
and  full  of  the  self-idolatry  of  a  strong 
physique,  just  now  referred  to, — so  that 
though  the  speakers  have  no  knowledge 
of  each  other,  the  reader  sees  the  verisimi¬ 
litude  of  their  naked-minded  talk  : — 

“  ‘  I  hope  I’m  not  disturbing  your  solitude  ? 
You  are  not  a  noisy  neighbor,  sir  !’  So  flat 
fell  the  words  on  the  blank  darkness,  it  seem¬ 
ed  as  if  there  could  never  be  a  reply.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  a  reply  came.  ‘  You  must  come 
much  nearer  me  than  you  are,  to  disturb  my 
solitude.  It  does  not  consist  in  being  with¬ 
out  a  companion.’  The  quality  of  this  voice 
of  darkness  was  peculiar.  It  sounded  old, 
yet  of  an  age  that  had  not  outlived  the 
devil  of  youth.  Probably  the  invisibility  of 
the  speaker  enhanced  its  effect.  With  most 
of  the  elements  of  pleasing,  it  was  nevertheless 
repulsive.  It  was  soft,  fluent,  polished, — but 
savage  licence  was  not  far  off,  hard  held  b}'  a 
slender  leash  :  an  underlying  suggestion  of 
harsh  discordance.  The  utterance,  though 
somewhat  rapid,  was  carefully  distinct.  Hel- 
w)rse  had  the  gift  of  familiarity — of  that  rare 
kind  of  familiarity  which  does  not  degenerate 
into  contempt.  But  there  was  an  incongruity 
about  this  person,  hard  to  assimilate.  In  a 
couple  of  not  very  original  sentences,  he  had 
wrought  upon  his  listener  an  effect  of  deprav¬ 
ed  intellectual  power,  strangely  combined 
with  artless  simplicity, — an  unspeakably  dis¬ 
tasteful  conjunction  !  Imagination,  freed 
from  the  check  of  the  senses,  easily  becomes 
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grotesque  ;  and  Helwyse,  unable  to  see  his 
companion,  had  no  difficulty  in  picturing  him 
as  a  grisly  monster,  having  a  Satanic  head  set 
upon  the  ingenuous  shoulders  of  a  child.  And 
what  was  Helwyse  himself  ?  No  longer  sure¬ 
ly  the  gravely  humorous  moraliser  ?  the  laws 
of  harmony  forbid  !  He  likewise  is  a  monster, 
— say  ^since  grotesqueness  is  the  fashion)  the 
heart  of  Lucifer  burning  beneath  the  cool 
brain  of  a  Grecian  sage.  The  symbolism  is 
not  inapt,  since  Helwyse — while  atilicted  with 
pride  and  ambition  as  abstract  as  boundless — 
had  a  logical,  fearless  brain,  and  keen  delight 
in  beauty. — '  I  was  just  thinking,’  remarked 
the  latter  monster,  ‘  that  this  was  a  good 
place  for  confidential  conversiition.’ — ‘  You 
believe,  then,  that  talking  relieves  the  mind  !’ 
rejoined  the  former,  softly. — ‘  I  believe  a  thief 
or  a  murderer  would  be  glad  of  an  hour — such 
as  now  passes — to  impart  the  story  of  what  is 
dragging  him  to  Hell.  And  even  the  best 
houses  are  better  for  an  airing  T — ‘  A  pregnant 
idea  !  There  are  certainly  some  topics  one 
would  like  to  discuss,  free  from  the  restraint 
which  responsibility  imposes.  Have  you  ever 
reflected  on  the  subject  of  omnipotence  ?* 

“  Somewhat  confounded  at  his  bold  ques¬ 
tion,  Helwyse  hesitated  a  moment. — ‘  I  can’t 
see  you,  remember,  any  more  than  you  can 
see  me  !’  insinuated  'the  voice  demurely. — ‘  I 
believe  I  have  sometimes  asked  myself  whe¬ 
ther  it  were  obtainable, — how  it  might  be  ap¬ 
proximated,’  admitted  Helwj-se,  cautiously; 
for  he  began  to  feel  that  even  darkness  might 
be  too  transparent  for  the  utterance  of  some 
thoughts.  *  But  you  never  got  a  satisfactory 
answer,  and  are  not  therefore  omnipotent  ? 
Well,  the  reason  probably  is  that  you  began 
wrongly.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  try  the 
method  of  sin?’ — ‘To  obtain  omnipotence? 
No  r — ‘  It  would  not  be  right,  eh  ?’  chuckled 
the  voice.  ‘  Rut  then  one  must  lay  aside  pre¬ 
judice,  if  one  wants  to  be  all-powerful !  Now, 
sin  denotes  separation :  the  very  etymology  of 
the  word  should  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  an  ambitious  man,  such  as  you  seem  to  be. 
It  is  a  path  separate  from  all  other  paths,  and 
therefore  worth  exploring.’ — ‘  It  leads  to  weak¬ 
ness,  not  to  power  !’ — *  If  followed  in  the  wrong 
spirit — very  true.  But  the  wise  man  sins  and 
is  strong  !  See  how  frank  I  am  !  But  don’t 
let  me  monopolise  the  conversation.’ — ‘  I 
should  like  to  hear  your  argument,  if  you  have 
one.  You  are  a  prophet  of  new  things.’ — ‘  Sin 
is  an  old  force,  though  it  may  be  applied  in 
new  ways.  Well,  you  will  admit  that  the  true 
sinner  is  the  only  true  reformer  and  philosopher 
among  men  ?  No?  I  will  explain,  then.  The 
world  is  full  of  discordances  for  which  man  is 
not  to  blame.  His  endeavor  to  meet  and  har¬ 
monise  this  discordance  is  called  sin.  His  in¬ 
dignation  at  disorder — rebellion  against  it — 
attempts  to  right  it — are  crimes !  That  is  the 
vulgar  argument,  which  wise  men  smile  at.’ — 

'  I  may  be  very  dull,  but  I  think  vour  explana¬ 
tions  need  explaining.’ — ‘  We  will  take  some 
examples.  What  is  the  liar,  but  one  who  sees 
the  false  relations  of  things,  and  seeks  to  put 
them  in  the  true?  The  mission  of  the  thief, 
again,  is  to  equalise  the  notoriously  unjust 
distribution  of  wealth.  A  fundamental  defect 


in  the  principles  of  human  association  gave 
birth  to  the  murderer  ;  and  as  for  the  adulterer, 
he  is  an  immortal  protest  against  the  absurd 
laws  which  interfere  between  the  sexes.  Are 
not  these  men,  and  others  of  like  stamp,  the 
bulwarks  of  true  society? — our  leaders  towards 
justice  and  freedom?’  Whether  this  were 
satire,  madness,  or  earnest,  Helwyse  could  not 
determine.  The  night-fog  had 'got  into  his 
brain.  He  made  shift,  however,  to  say  that  the 
criminal  class  were  not,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
fact,  the  most  powerful.  ‘  Again  you  misap¬ 
prehend  me,’  rejoined  the  voice,  with  perfect 
suavity.  ‘  No  doubt  there  are  many  weak  and 
foolish  persons  who  commit  crimes ;  nay,  I 
will  admit  that  the  vast  majority  of  criminals 
are  weak  and  foolish.  But  that  does  not  affect 
the  dignity  of  the  true  sinner — he  who  sins 
from  exalted  motives.  Ignorance  is  the  only 
real  crime — polluting  deeds  that,  wisely  done, 
are  sublime.  Sin  is  culture  !* — ‘  Were  I,  then, 
from  motives  of  self-culture,  to  kill  you,  I 
should  be  taking  a  long  step  towards  rising  in 
your  estimation?*  put  in  Helwyse. — ‘Admir¬ 
able  !’  softly  exclaimed  the  voice,  in  a  tone  as 
of  an  approving  pat  on  the  back.  ‘  Certainly 
I  should  be  the  last  to  deny  it !  But  would  it 
not  be  more  for  the  general  good  were  I,  who 
have  long  been  a  student  of  these  arcana,  to 
kill  a  seeming  novice  like  you?  It  would  as¬ 
sure  me  of  having  had  one  sincere  disciple  !’ 
‘  I  wonder  whether  he’s  really  mad  ?’  mused 
Balder  Helwyse,  shuddering  a  little  in  the 
dampness.  ‘  But  badinage  aside,’  resumed 
this  loquacious  voice,  ‘  although  there  is  so 
much  talk  and  dispute  about  evil,  very  few 
people  know  what  evil  essentially  is.  Now, 
there  are  some  things  the  mere  doing  of  which, 
by  the  most  involuntary  agent,  would  at  once 
stamp  his  soul  with  the  conviction  of  ineffable 
sin.  He  would  have  touched  the  essence  of 
evil.  And  if  a  wise  man  has  done  that,  he  has 
had  in  his  hand  the  key  to  omnipotence !’ — 
‘  It  is  easily  had,  then  !  A  man  need  but  take 
his  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy,  and  run 
through  the  catalogue  of  crimes.  He  would 
be  sure  of  finding  your  key  hidden  beneath 
some  of  them.’ — ‘  N^o ;  you  do  Moses  scant 
justice  !  He — shrewd  soul  ! — was  too  cunning 
to  fall  into  such  an  error  as  that.  He  forbade 
a  few  insignificant  and  harmless  acts  which 
every  one  is  liable  to  commit.  His  policy 
was  no  less  sagacious  than  simple.  By  amus¬ 
ing  mankind  with  such  trumpery,  he  lured 
them  off  the  scent  of  true  sin.  Believe  me, 
the  artifice  was  no  idle  one  !  Should  mankind 
learn  the  secret,  a  generation  would  not  pass 
before  the  world  would  be  turned  upside 
down,  and  its  present  Ruler  be  buried  in  the 
ruins.’  ” 

So  far,  the  reader  will  think  that  he  has 
got  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  redivwus,  and 
nothing  more.  But  the  conclusion  of  this 
eerie  conversation,  which  we  do  not  intend 
to  give,  throws  a  lurid  flash  of  light  upon 
it,  more  fiery  and  fiercer  than  anything  in 
the  older  writer’s  tales.  The  abandon  of 
the  artist  is  greater,  and  the  gleam  of  the 
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reverend  Egyptian’s  half  developed  insa¬ 
nity  is  painte<l  with  consummate  force. 

The  third  scene  of  high  power  is  that  in 
which  the  same  Egyptian, — the  Rev.  Ma- 
netho  Glyphic, — converses  with  his  violin 
on  the  eve,  as  he  thinks,  of  his  great  re¬ 
venge,  with  no  one  for  the  witness  of  his 
ghastly  joy  and  incoherent  pathos,  except 
the  maimed  and  disfigured  victim, — so  dis¬ 
figured  as  to  have  remained  for  years  un¬ 
recognised  by  himself, — of  his  youthful 
love.  ITie  fitful  musical  raptures  of  his  in¬ 
sanity  and  his  wickedness,  the  constitu¬ 
tional  tenderness  that  mingles  with  his 
loathsome  scheme  of  revenge,  the  melting 
thoughts  which  only  add  flavor  to  his 
cruelty,  the  idyllic  pictures  in  which  me¬ 
mory  seeks  a  foil  to  the  deadly  tortuous¬ 
ness  of  his  revenge,  are  given  with  an  elan, 
— and,  again,  the  sudden  reaction  when  a 
string  of  his  violin  breaks  is  painted  with  a 
suddenness  and  brilliancy, — which  seem  to 
us  to  belong  more  to  the  genius  of  the  son 
than  to  that  which  he  has  borrowed  from 
his  father.  We  can  hardly  say  that  the 
Rev.  Manetho  Glyphic  is  a  living  man, 
but  he  is  a  dream  of  a  man  so  powerfully 
imagined  and  so  vividly  presented,  as  to 
have  more  chance  of  a  permanent  place  in 
our  memory  than  many  most  real  pictures 
of  men.  The  dream  of  an  ideal  woman 
is  the  feeblest  thing  in  this  romance.  In 
Gnulemah  we  see  nothing  to  admire. 

The  influence  of  a  great  sin  on  the 
mind  of  one  hitherto  innocent,— one  of 


Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  perpetual  subjects 
of  speculation, — is  painted  with  far  less 
strength  than  by  the  great  magician  from 
whom  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  has  learned 
his  craft,  and  hardly,  perhaps,  as  powerfully 
as  in  his  own  previous  tale.  Indeed,  at 
one  point  this  thread  of  the  story  seems 
once  or  twice  very  near  lost.  But  that 
which  gives  this  strange  romance  its 
brilliant  effect  is  its  subtle  thought  of  con- 
tra.sting,  on  American  ground,  the  oldest 
and  most  flexible  forms  of  philosophy, 
faith,  sin,  and  temptation,  with  the  newest 
and  the  hardest, — of  giving  us  the  em¬ 
balmed  mummy  of  modem  antiquarianism 
in  the  close  embrace  of  the  most  ancient 
form  of  sinuous,  diabolic  craft ;  of  putting 
side  by  side,  fantastic  fusions  of  pliant  but 
fierce  passions  and  the  musty  superstitions 
of  an  inherited  creed  ;  of  contrasting  the 
primitive  metaphysics  of  the  East,  in  which 
good  and  evil  struggle  like  embodied 
forces,  with  the  complexities  of  a  material 
civilisation  and  the  practical  ambition  of  a 
go-ahead  people.  The  subtlety  of  this 
conception  is  worked  out  with  a  vivacity 
and  intensity  of  power  which  seem  to  us 
to  bespeak  true  genius, — the  genius  of  Na¬ 
thaniel  Hawthorne,  which  is  a  genius  of 
vigilant,  curious,  intellectual  detachment, 
having  a  touch  of  mockery  in  its  glance, 
modified  by  association  with  a  wliiff  of  the 
very  different  genius  of  youth  and  buoyancy 
and  passion. —  The  Spectator. 


THE  SWALLOWS'  FAREWELL. 

With  songs  and  flowers  we  follow  the  Spring, 

Queen  Spring,  as  she  flies  to  her  distant  lands  ; 

Over  land,  over  sea,  our  restless  wing 

Tarries  not,  save  where  her  footstep  stands. 

The  sunbeams  flash  on  our  flitting  breasts, 

To  lighten  our  beautiful  Mistress’s  way  ; 

And  when  for  a  moment  her  fleet  fbot  rests. 

Over  her  head  we  hover  and  play. 

Men  cannot  see  our  beautiful  Queen, 

But  they  think  Spring  follows  wherever  we  fly; 

And  they  cry  to  us, — Stay,  that  the  woods  may  be  green  ! 
And, — Rest,  that  the  Winter  may  come  not  nigh  ! 

But  the  beautiful  Spring  is  flying,  and  we 

Must  fly  with  her, — fly  with  her  over  the  land  ; 

And  follow  her, — follow  her  over  the  sea, 

For  her  guard,  in  a  vast,  invincible  band. 
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For  see !  the  Autumn  with  fiery  hand 

Is  touching  our  haunts  in  the  tall  green  trees  ; 

And  ruthlessly  soon  his  flaming  brand 

Shall  bid  our  bright  homes  flare  in  the  breeze. 

And  soon  the  armies  of  Winter  shall  march, 

The  legioned  frosts,  o’er  the  land  below; 

Whose  feet  the  rivers  and  fountains  parch. 

Whose  hands  hurl  arrowy  hail  and  snow. 

Poor  men !  your  beautiful  Spring  should  die, 

Stricken  and  slain  by  the  Winter,  if  we 

Did  not  shield  her  flying,  and  with  her  fly 
Where  never  a  Winter’s  breath  may  be. 

But  fear  not,  far  tho’  she  fly  from  you. 

Long  tho’  the  tyrant  Winter  reign, 

For  his  forces  vainly  her  feet  pursue. 

And  safe  she  shall  come  to  you  yet  again. 

Far  in  the  lands  where  you  weep  her  gone. 

She  shall  gather  armies  and  mighty  bands. 

She  shall  borrow  the  arrowy  shafts  of  the  sun. 

To  drive  the  winter  out  of  your  lands. 

The  west  wind  and  south  shall  her  chariots  be. 
When  with  force  invincible  on  the  track 

Of  the  pallid  Winter  she  march,  and  we 
.And  Summer  and  joy  in  her  train  come  back. 

— The  Spectator. 


PRESIDENT  ELIOT,  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 
BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  portrait  of  President  Eliot  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Eclectic  is  the 
second  of  the  series  of  prominent  college 
professors  and  educators  which  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Publisher  to  present  from 
time  to  time  in  the  magazine,  and  which 
^  was  commenced  with  that  of  President 
'  Porter  in  the  October  number.  The  next 
portrait  in  the  series,  to  appear  in  an  early 
number,  will  be  that  of  Professor  Henry, 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Charles  William  Eliot,  the  subject 
of  the  present  sketch,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1834.  He 
came  of  a  distinguished  family,  his  father, 
Samuel  Atkins  Eliot,  being  author  of  a 
“  History  of  Harvard  College,”  of  which 
he  was  treasurer  for  eleven  years,  and 
memlier  of  Congress  from  1850  to  1855. 
In  1849,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Charles 
William  entered  Harvard  College.  He 


graduated  in  1853,  and  immediately  after¬ 
ward  was  appointed  tutor  in  matflema- 
tics  in  the  college,  which  position  be  held 
till  1858,  when  he  became  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  chemistry.  Five  years  later,  in 
1863,  he  resigned  his  professorship,  and  i 
went  to  Europe,  with  the  double  purpose 
of  perfecting  himself  in  chemical  research¬ 
es,  and  of  studying  the  various  methods 
of  scientific  and  literary  education  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  He  spent 
two  years  in  this  work,  and  returning 
home  in  1865,  he  accepted  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  professor  of  chemistry  and  metal¬ 
lurgy  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  In  the  spring  of  1869,  he 
was  chosen  President  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  to  succeed  Dr.  'Thomas  Hill,  and  was 
inaugurated  on  October  19th  of  the  same 
year.  • 

President  Eliot  has  been  a  frequent 
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contributor  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  the 
youmal  of  Science,  and  other  periodicals ; 
and  is  joint  author  of  a  “  Handbook  of 
Chemistry,”  published  in  Boston  in  1868. 
He  is  a  prominent  advocate  of  reforma¬ 
tion  in  educational  methods,  and  under 


his  direction  Harvard  has  made  longer 
strides  than  ever  before  toward  becoming 
a  genuine  university.  President  Eliot 
was  created  an  LL.D.  by  Williams  and 
Princeton  colleges  in  1869,  and  by  Yale 
in  1870. 
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Homes,  and  How  to  Make  Them.  By  E. 

C.  Gardner.  Boston ;  f.  Ji.  Osgood  Co. 

The  Story  of  a  House.  Translated  from 

the  French  of  Viollet-le-Duc,  by  George 

M.  To\ile.  Boston :  J.  /t.  Osgood  &•  Co. 

Messrs,  Osgood  &  Co.  have  fairly  appro¬ 
priated  to  themselves  the  task  of  providing 
stimulus  and  direction  for  the  lately  deve¬ 
loped  but  rapidly  growing  demand  among 
educated  Americans  for  the  tasteful  and  ar¬ 
tistic  in  their  houses,  furniture,  and  domestic 
surroundings.  Eastlake’s  “  Hints  on  House¬ 
hold  Taste,”  pub'ished  by  them  a  year  or 
more  ago,  must  have  done  an  amount  of 
good  in  one  section  of  this  field  to  be  mea¬ 
sured  only  by  the  extent  of  its  circulation  ; 
and  the  two  books  whose  titles  head  this 
notice  will  provide  the  reader  who  may 
contemplate  building  himself  a  house,  with 
about  all  that  he  requires  in  the  shape  of  gen¬ 
eral  principles  and  illustrative  suggestions. 

“  Homes,  and  How  to  Make  Them”  con¬ 
sists  of  a  fictitious  but  highly  animated  cor- 
spondence  between  the  Architect  and  several 
of  his  friends  desirous  of  making  themselves 
homes  ;  and  is  noticeable  for  the  literary  skill 
displayed,  as  well  as  for  the  sound  practical 
information  which  it  conveys  concerning  all 
really  important  questions  connected  with  the 
situat^n,  choice  of  material,  plan,  construc¬ 
tion,  knish,  and  ornamentation  of  a  house. 
Mr.  oardner  does  not  attempt,  or  indeed 
desire,  to  furnish  his  readers  with  ready¬ 
made  “  plans  and  specifications,”  one  of  his 
cardinal  principles  being  that  each  individual 
house-builder  has  individual  wants  and  in¬ 
dividual  tastes,  and  that  his  house  should  be 
substantially  the  expression  and  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  those  wants  ;  but  on  all  points  where 
professional  knowledge  can  legUimately  sup¬ 
plement  non-professional  ignonmee  of  details, 
and  cultivated  taste  guide  the  less  cultivated 
into  the  right  channels,  he  is  as  full  and 
instructive  as  could  be  desired. 

The  following  quotation  from  Letter  III. 
will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  both  his  doctrine 
and  his  st}’le :  ”  The  first  grand  lesson  for 
you  to  learn  is  that  the  beauty  of  your  build¬ 
ing  can  not  be  thrust  upon  it,  but  must  be 
boro  with  it,  must  be  an  inseparable  part  of 


it,  the  result  and  evidence  of  its  real  worth. 
We  must  forget  our  great  anxiety  as  to  how 
our  houses  shall  be  clothed,  aiming  first  to 
make  them  strong  and  durable,  comfortable 
and  convenient,  being  morally  certain  that 
they  will  not  then  be  disagreeable  to  look 
upon.  Professing  a  great  contempt  for  a 
man  who  tries  to  seem  something  better  and 
wiser  than  he  is,  let  us  be  equally  severe  in 
condemning  every  building  that  puts  on  airs, 
and  boldly  bids  us  admire  what  is  only  fit  to 
be  despised.  The  pendulum  seems  to  have 
swung  away  from  the  plain,  utilitarian  mode 
of  building  that  was  forced  upon  our  ances¬ 
tors  by  a  stern  necessity — possibly  chosen 
from  a  sense  of  duty — to  the  other  extreme, 
giving  us,  instead  of  the  old-time  simplicity, 
many  a  fantastic  design  that  claims  admira¬ 
tion  for  its  originality  or  its  modern  style. 
The  notion  that  there  can  be  a  mere  architec¬ 
tural  fashion,  having  any  rights  that  intelli¬ 
gent  people  are  bound  to  respect,  is  quite 
absurd.  Improved  modes  of  construction 
and  new  helps  to  comfort  and  convenience 
are  constantly  invented,  but  one  might  as 
well  talk  of  the  latest  fashions  for  the  lilies 
of  the  fields  or  the  stars  in  the  heavens,  as  of 
a  fashionable  style  in  architecture  or  any 
other  enduring  work  of  art.  Whatever  build¬ 
ing  is  nobly  and  endurably  useful,  thoroughly 
adapted  to  its  uses,  can  not  be  uncomely. 
Its  outward  beauty  may  be  increased  by  well- 
contrived  disposition  of  materials,  or  even 
added  details  not  strictly  essential  to  its 
structure  ;  but,  if  rightly  built,  it  will  not  be 
ugly  without  these  additions,  and  beware  of 
using  them  carelessly.  What  might  have  been 
a  ver)'  gem  of  homely  and  picturesque  grace, 
if  left  in  modest  plainness,  may  be  so  over¬ 
burdened  with  worthless  trash  that  its  original 
expression  is  lost,  and  its  simple  beauty 
becomes  obtrusive  deformity.  Even  conspic¬ 
uous  cheapness  is  not  necessarily  unplea¬ 
sant  to  see,  but  don’t  try  to  conceal  it  by 
forcing  the  materials  to  seem  something  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  arc.  Let  wood  stand  for  wood, 
brick  for  brick,  and  never  ask  us  to  imagine 
a  brown-stone  value  to  sheet-iron.  There  is, 
too,  a  deeper  honesty  than  mere  truth-telling 
in  material  ;  a  conscientiousness  of  purpose, 
an  artistic  spiritual  sense  of  the  eternal  fit- 
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ness,  without  which  there  can  be  no  worthy 
achievement,  no  lasting  beauty.” 

“  The  Story  of  a  House,”  by  the  famous 
French  architect,  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  covers 
a  much  wider  field,  and  enters  considerably 
more  into  architectural  details.  The  entire 
process  of  house-construction,  from  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  geological  formation  of  the 
ground  to  the  final  decorative  touches,  are 
presented  to  us,  step  by  step,  with  the  am¬ 
plest  fullness  ;  and  though  the  particular 
house  described  is  rather  more  costly  than 
any  which  the  majority  of  his  readers  would 
care  to  build,  and  though  certain  arrange¬ 
ments  could  hardly  be  made  to  conform  to 
American  ideas  of  convenience  and  utility, 
yet  the  general  principles  laid  down,  and  the 
methods  of  securing  their  being  carried  out, 
can  be  readily  applied  to  the  building  of  even 
a  barn. 

Both  books  are  capitally  illustrated  by 
their  respective  authors,  M.  Viollet-le-Duc’s 
being  especially  full  in  its  “  plans”  and  ar¬ 
chitectural  designs.  We  should  also  men¬ 
tion  that  the  latter  is  in  the  form  of  a  story, 
which  is  so  skillfully  managed  as  to  divert 
the  reader's  attention  from  the  fact  that  what 
in  the  present  instance  seems  so  interesting, 
might  have  been  so  presented  as  to  appear 
the  driest  and  most  unattractive  of  details. 

Outlines  ok  the  World’s  History,  Ancient, 
Mediaeval,  and  Modern,  with  Special  Rela¬ 
tion  to  the  History  of  Civilization  and  the 
Progress  of  Mankind.  By  Wm.  Swinton. 
New- York  :  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor^  Co. 

In  the  preface  to  this  handsome  and  handy 
little  book.  Prof.  Swinton  explains  that  in  its 
preparation  he  has  “assumed  that  the  proper 
aim  of  such  historical  study  as  can  be  pursued 
in  high-schools  and  academies  should  be  to 
give  the  learner  a  general  view  of  human  pro¬ 
gress, — to  furnish,  for  example,  brief  but  ex¬ 
plicit  answers  to  such  questions  as  these  : 

“  I.  What  were  the  Egj'ptians,  Greeks,  Per¬ 
sians,  Hebrews,  Latins,  Spaniards,  English, 
etc.?  What  did  each  of  these  nations  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  common  stock  of  civilization  ? 

“  2.  In  what  forms  did  the  mind  of  the  race 
express  itself:  in  religion,  war,  law-making, 
political  organization,  literature,  art  ? 

“3.  What  was  the  actual  life  of  the  people 
themselves, — their  condition  as  regards  po¬ 
litical  freedom,  education,  physical  well-being, 
food,  dress,  trade,  society,  etc.  ?  What  were 
their  ways  of  thinking,  and  how  did  these 
show  themselves  in  the  manners,  customs, 
and  social  usages  of  the  time  ? 

“  4.  What  have  been  the  great  steps  in  hu¬ 
man  progress, — the  discoveries,  social  and  po- 
itied  changes,  advances  in  thought  and  skill. 
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that  have  carried  forward  civilisation  and  the 
'  betterment  of  man’s  estate  and  what  is  the 
series  of  events  that  has  brought  the  world  up 
to  its  present  standard  of  enlightenment  and' 
knowledge  ?” 

“  These  are  questions,”  he  adds,  “  that  we 
have  learned  to  ask  only  in  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  times.  The  asking  of  them  and  the  an¬ 
swering  of  them  have  given  us  history  in  its 
modern  sense ;  that  is  to  say,  history  as  a 
showing  forth  of  the  life  of  nations,  in  place 
of  history  as  the  mere  biography  of  kings,  or 
the  record  of  battles  and  sieges,  of  dynasties 
and  courts.” 

The  plan  thus  outlined  shows  that  Prof. 
Swinton  has  grasped  the  true  significance  of 
the  revolution  which  in  recent  times  has 
changed  both  the  objects  and  the  methods  of 
historical  study  ;  and  it  only  remains  to  add 
that  he  has  carried  it  out  in  the  present  work 
with  a  thoroughness  and  success  which  leave 
little  room  for  criticism.  In  spite  of  the  rigid 
condensation  necessary  where  so  vast  a  field 
had  to  be  covered,  its  style  is  both  vigorous 
and  picturesque,  and  seems  calculated  to  se¬ 
cure  the  attention  of  the  dullest  student  ; 
while  the  aids  to  both  teacher  snd  pupil  in 
the  shape  of  “Chronologic  Summaries,”  “Ana¬ 
lytical  Synopses,”  summaries  of  great  men 
and  great  events  in  the  various  historical 
periods,  and  marginal  notes,  are  very  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfactory.  The  maps  and  charts 
are  a  most  useful  feature,  and  are  numerous 
enough  to  render  all  the  aid  which  history 
can  draw  from  “  her  handmaid  geography  ”; 
and  in  the  illustrations  utility  as  well  as 
beauty  has  been  considered. 

It  is  not  possible  for  one  without  practical 
experience  as  a  teacher  to  pronounce  authori¬ 
tatively  on  such  a  question  ;  but  with  that  quali¬ 
fication,  we  may  say  that  this  is  very  much  the 
best  school  history  that  we  have  yet^uen. 
One  thing  may  be  asserted  with  conficNBce  ; 
and  that  is,  that  the  student  or  reader  c-an  ob¬ 
tain  from  it  more  knowledge  of  the  real  sub¬ 
stance  of  history  than  from  a  lifetime’s  study 
of  the  old-style  historical  “manuals”  and 
“  compendiums”  which  were  until  recently 
the  only  text-books  in  this  field. 

The  Prophet.  A  Tragedy.  By  Bayard 
Taylor.  Boston  :  y.  R.  Osgood  &•  Co. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  this  poem,  has  followed  the 
career  of  the  Mormons  so  closely  that  his  work 
challenges  criticism  both  as  a  history  and  as  a 
drama.  From  the  former  point  of  view  we  may 
say — what  Mi.  Taylor  would  doubtless  be 
ready  to  admit — that  he  has  conferred  by  far 
too  much  dignity  on  the  origin  of  Mormonism, 
which,  so  far  as  the  evidence  hitherto  placed 
before  the  public  goes,  was  a  vulgar  and  con¬ 
scious  fraud  at  its  beginning,  and  only  now 
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when  thousands  of  dupes  have  been  gathered 
from  distant  lands  is  entitled  to  that  respectful 
tolerance  with  which  civilized  mankind  have 
*come  to  rejrard  innocent  or  ignorant  delusion. 
Joseph  Smith  was  a  veni'  different  man  from 
the  “  David  ”  of  this  tragedy.  If  the  testimo¬ 
ny  of  those  who  knew  him  best  is  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  he  was  the  most  crafty  as  well  as  the 
most  frankly  and  cynically  sensual  of  all  the 
crew  that  gathered  about  him  at  the  beginning 
of  his  “  mission  and  his  early  life  was  al¬ 
most  in  direct  contrast  with  the  picture  of  it 
(supposing  him  to  be  the  historical  type  of 
“  David  ”)  presented  here. 

This  is  of  minor  importance,  however  ;  for 
“The  Prophet"  draws  its  interest  from  ano¬ 
ther  and  wideb'-different  source.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
found  psychological  study  of  one  of  the  most 
impressive  phenomena  in  human  experience  : 
the  transformation,  namely,  of  an  innocent  en¬ 
thusiasm  on  the  part  of  an  individual  endowed 
with  an  exceptionally  high  nature  and  fine  sen¬ 
sibilities  into  an  instrument  of  the  basest  and 
most  cruel  of  frauds, — the  most  cruelly  de¬ 
ceived  of  all  being  the  innocent  instrument  of 
the  delusion  himself.  The  means  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  this  transformation  might  have 
been  brought  about  in  the  case  of  a  s3-stcm  so 
repulsive  as  that  of  Mormonism  constitutes 
the  “  action"  of  Mr.  Taylor's  drama  ;  and  it  is 
developed  with  a  skill  and  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature  which  challenge  admiration. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  said  for  it,  however. 
The  situation  is  finely  conceived,  the  incidents 
are  both  natural  and  interesting,  the  accesso¬ 
ries  are  perfect  in  their  way,  and  the  verse  is 
easy  and  finished  ;  yet  “  The  Prophet  ”  is  a 
drama  without  any  thing  of  the  dramatic  in  its 
composition.  The  reader  can  read  it  through 
from  beginning  to  end  without  the  slightest 
quickening  of  the  pulse  or  a  single  thrill  of 
genuMe  dramatic  feeling  ;  and  when  he  la^’S  it 
do^^^e  will  recall,  not  persons,  but  the  pro¬ 
blem.  Rhoda,  the  wife  of  David  and  the  chief 
sufferer  by  his  delusions,  is  the  only  one  of  the 
dramatis  prrsona  who  presents  herself  to  us 
now  and  then  as  genuine  flesh  and  blood  ;  and 
she  fills  but  a  subordinate  place  in  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  tragedy.  It  seems  to  us  that  Mr. 
Taylor  would  have  made  a  much  better  novel 
out  of  the  material  here  accumulated,  and  we 
hope  that  he  does  not  consider  that  his  pres¬ 
ent  effort  has  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  the 
subject.  The  work  of  construction  and  the 
arrangement  of  details  is  alreadj-  done,  and  to 
produce  a  good  novel  it  would  only  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  connect  and  elaborate  the 
narrative,  of  which  the  “  Acts”  of  the  drama 
seem  fragmentary  parts. 

The  songs  and  hymns  sprinkled  here  and 
there  in  the  blank  verse  are  excellent,  and 
show  Mr.  Taylor  at  his  best  ;  or  rather,  we 


should  say,  nearly  at  his  best  ;  for  we  think  he 
touched  his  highest  mark  in  poetry  in  “  The 
Masque  of  the  Gods." 

Prosper  M£rim£e’s  Letters  to  an  Incog¬ 
nita.  With  Recollections  by  Lamartine  and 

George  Sand.  Edited  by  Richard  Henry  . 

Stoddard.  New- York:  Scribner,  Armstrong 
Co. 

This  third  volume  of  the  Bric-a-Brac  Series 
shows  no  abatement  of  the  editor’s  tact  and 
skill  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  ma¬ 
terial  as  displayed  in  the  two  preceding 
volumes  ;  and  the  Series  may  be  said  to  have 
now  made  good  its  claim  to  have  a  space  re¬ 
served  for  it  in  the  librarj-,  on  some  conveni¬ 
ent  shelf. 

The  portion  of  the  present  volume  which 
will  prove  most  interesting  is  the  hundred 
and  thirty-five  pages  devoted  to  M6rim6e’s 
letters.  These  were  the  literary  event  of  the 
last  season  in  Paris,  and  produced  a  really 
immense  sensation  ;  and  only  brief  fragments 
of  them  have  hitherto  been  made  accessible  in 
English  dress.  Even  here;  they  are  far  from 
complete,  though  Mr.  Stoddard  assures  us 
that  “  every  thing  of  general  interest  has  been 
carefully  preserved,  so  tlwt  the  letters  as 
they  stand  fin  this  book]  reflect  with  sufficient 
fullness  Mferim6e’s  relations  to  the  Incognita, 
while  they  give  us  as  well  his  pointed  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  men  and  events  of  his  day.” 

It  is  possible,  even  in  the  translation,  to  catch 
an  idea  of  the  terseness,  precision,  elegance, 
and  exquisite  poise  of  the  style  for  which  M6- 
rim^e  has  become  famous  ;  but  we  could  wish 
that  Mr.  Stoddard  had  informed  us  whether  he 
has  materially  abridged  the  letters  themselves. 
One  would  like  to  know,  for  instance,  whether 
the  frequent  jumps  from  one  subject  to 
another,  which  occur  so  often,  is  one  of  M6- 
rim6e’s  own  tricks,  or  whether  it  comes  from 
the  fragmentaiy  character  of  the  translation. 

It  is  certain!)-  a  blemish,  for  after  a  time  it  ir¬ 
ritates.  Another  thing  which  the  reader  can 
gather  from  these  letters  is  the  character  of 
M6rim6e  himself ;  and  this  is  deeply  interest¬ 
ing  ;  for  if  his  Paris  critics  and  commentators 
are  correct,  he  was  a  typical  Frenchman  of 
the  day.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  picture  is  a 
most  discouraging  one.  Cold  by  nature,  cyn¬ 
ical  on  principle,  morbidly  critical,  avowedly 
atheistic  in  belief,  incredulous  of  all  human 
virtues,  even  his  own,  and  with  a  national  con¬ 
ceit  and  personal  egotism  which  may  be  truly 
characterized  as  enormous ;  there  is  not  a 
wholesome  or  a  generous  sentiment  in  his  en¬ 
tire  book.  Long  before  the  end  is  reached, 
the  reader  comes  to  entertain  for  him  a  feeling 
which  would  be  hatred  if  it  were  not  so 
strongly  tinctured  with  contempt.  If  this  be 
the  typical  Frenchman,  MacMalion  and  hisad- 
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visers  had  as  well  abandon  now  the  hopeless 
task  of  restoring  France  to  a  position  of  influ¬ 
ence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  larger  part  of  the  volume  is  given  to 
Lamartine’s  entertaining  autobiographical 
rhapsody,  entitled  “  Twenty-five  Years  of  my 
Life,"  translated  by  Lady  Herbert.  Twenty 
pages  contains  all  of  George  Sand's  “  Remini¬ 
scences  and  Impressions”  that  Mr.  Stoddard 
thinks  would  be  likely  to  interest  the  Ameri¬ 
can  reader. 

The  Frk.nch  Htmorists,  from  the  Twelfth 
TO  THE  Nineteenth  Ce:ntury.  By  Walter 
Bcsant,  M.A.  Boston  :  Roberts  Bros. 

The  title  of  this  work  renders  it  unnecessary’ 
for  us  to  say  more  in  the  way  of  description 
than  that  it  is  strictly  popular  in  character, 
being  biographical  rather  than  critical,  and  de¬ 
signed  to  please  readers  who  ”  like  to  know 
as  much  as  possible  about  their  authors  per¬ 
sonally,  and  to  connect  their  writings  with 
the  conditions  of  their  lives,  and  the  literary 
atmosphere  they  breathed.”  Tire  sketches  are 
nineteen  in  number,  beginning  with  “The 
Chanson”  and  ending  with  “  B^i-nijjrer,”  and 
are  for  the  most  part  very  brief,  rarely  exceed¬ 
ing  twenty-five  pages  in  length.  They  are  full 
enough,  however,  to  present  all  that  most 
readers  will  care  to  know  or  be  likely  to  re¬ 
member  concerning  their  subjects.  The  critical 
observations  are  sound  and  instructive,  and 
the  illustrative  translations  are  excellently 
done,  forming  what  is  perhaps  the  most  valu¬ 
able  feature  of  the  book,  which  is,  throughout, 
thoroughly  entertaining  and  readable. 

Prefixed  to  the  volume  is  an  excellent  por¬ 
trait  of  Montaigne,  “  from  an  original  picture 
at  Paris  in  D6pot  des  Archives  du  Royume.” 

Among  the  Trees.  By  William  Cullen 
Bryant.  Illustrated  from  Designs  by  Jervis 
McEntee.  New-York  :  G  P.  Putnam's  .Sons. 

One  of  Bryant’s  most  charming  and  pictu¬ 
resque  poems  is  here  taken  as  the  text  for 
some  twenty  pictures,  illustrating  scenes  or 
incidents  in  which  trees  play  the  most  conspi¬ 
cuous  part.  Some  of  the  pictures  are  very 
effective,  and  in  the  matter  of  paper,  printing, 
binding,  etc.,  the  volume  is  a  dainty  precursor 
of  the  coming  holiday  season,  to  the  pleasures 
of  which  it  is  intended  to  contribute. 

The  BriLiHNG  of  a  Brain.  By  Edward  H. 
Clarke,  M.D.  Boston  ;  J.  R.  Osgood  Ss*  Co. 

Re:aders  of  the  Eci.ectic  already  know  our 
opinion  of  the  great  importance  of  the  subject 
discussed  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  “  3ex  in  Edu¬ 
cation,”  and  of  the  exceeding  value  of  that  trea¬ 
tise  itself.  The  present  volume  is  comple- 
mentar}'  to  that,  emphasizing  the  principle 
therein  laid  down,  developing  it  more  fully. 


and  illustrating  it  with  a  great  amount  of 
evidence  drawn  from  practical  observers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  the 
general  practice  in  England.  Dr.  Clarke’s 
main  thesis  may  now  be  said  to  be  established 
on  the  irrefragible  proofs  of  theoretical  physi¬ 
ology  and  practical  experience  ;  and  it  is  no 
overestimate  of  the  importance  of  his  two  little 
books  to  say  that  they  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  every  mother  of  a  family  and  every 
responsible  teacher  in  a  girl’s  school. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  PUBLIC  subscription  is  being  raised  in 
Germany  for  a  monument  to  Fritz  Reuter,  the 
Platt  deutsch  poet. 

The  death  at  Munich  is  announced  of  a 
rival  of  the  famous  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  the 
Abb6  Richter,  who  spoke,  it  was  said,  very 
nearly  eighty  languages. 

The  Academy  states  that  a  bicentenary  edi¬ 
tion  of  Bunyan’s  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress”  is  in  the 
press.  It  will  be  a  reproduction  in  fac-simile 
of  the  first  edition,  with  emendations  borrow¬ 
ed  from  ihe  second. 

Shakespeare’s  “  Othello”  has  been  transla¬ 
ted  into  Hebrew  by  J.  E.  S.,  with  a  critical  In¬ 
troduction  by  Peter  Smolensky.  The  book, 
which  is  a  literaiy  curiosity,  is  published  at 
Vienna. 

We  understand  that  Professor  Seeley’s  lAje 
of  Stein  is  expanding  into  a  general  view  of 
the  changes  which  took  place  in  Germany  in 
the  Napoleonic  age,  and  an  introduction  to 
the  history  of  the  Germany  of  our  own  age. 

The  French  papers  say  that  a  posthumous 
novel  by  Alexandre  Dumas  has  lately  been 
discovered,  and  the  story  is  that  it  was  given 
as  her  only  portion  to  an  illegitimate  child  of 
the  author's.  For  the  child’s  benefit— but  she 
should  now  be  a  woman — the  novel,  they  say, 
is  soon  to  be  published. 

M.  C.  Pararigopoulo,  Professor  of  History 
at  the  University  of  Athens,  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  the  fifth  volume  of  his  “  History  of  the 
Hellenic  People.”  It  is  written  in  an  easy 
and  popular  style,  so  as  to  be  within  the  intel¬ 
lectual  reach  of  all  who  can  read.  The  last 
volume  brings  the  work  down  to  the  Frank 
conquest  of  Greece,  the  Ottoman  invasion,  and 
ends  with  the  death  of  Capo  d’Istria. 

The  old  temple  of  the  Augustines  in  Mex¬ 
ico  has  been  converted  into  a  national  library. 
It  is  spoken  of  as  a  fine  building,  ornamented 
with  statues  and  frescoes  by  Mexican  artists. 
The  library  now  includes  the  collections  for¬ 
merly  belonging  to  the  dissolved  religious 
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corporations,  that  of  the  Universit)'  and  that 
of  ^n  Juan  de  Letian.  Near  the  general  library 
is  a  smaller  one,  exclusively  for  ladies  (sure¬ 
ly  a  ridiculous  arrangementX  and  both  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  gardens. 

Mr.  Gostwick,  author  of  a  “  Handbook  of 
German  Literature,'*  has  in  the  press  a  work 
called  “  German  Poets  and  their  Times,”  a  se¬ 
ries  of  memoirs,  with  not  a  few  translations 
from  mediicval  and  modern  poetry.  The  vo¬ 
lume  will  contain  wood-engravings  and  pho¬ 
tograph-portraits  of  Klopstock,  Lessing,  Wie- 
land.  Herder,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Jean  Paul, 
Kdrncr,  Uhland,  Chamisso,  RUckert,  and 
Heine. 

A  BOOK  of  some  philological  interest,  by 
Dr.  Smart,  of  Manchester,  will  be  issued  at 
an  early  date  by  Messrs,  .\sher  &  Co.,  of  Lon¬ 
don.  The  work,  which  we  hear  has  been  in 
preparation  several  years,  is  entitled  ”  The 
Dialect  of  the  English  Gipsies.”  It  will  con 
tain  a  grammar  and  vocabularies — Romany- 
English  and  English-Romany — besides  infor¬ 
mation  illustrating  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  English  gipsies,  and  a  complete  list  of 
works  that  have  been  published  in  reference 
to  the  gipsy  race. 

On  the  5th  of  October  was  reopened  the  li¬ 
brary  of  the  city  of  Paris.  This  library,  re¬ 
constituted  in  the  Hotel  Carnavalet,  Rue  de 
S^vigni,  since  the  burning  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  already  numbers  above  37,000  volumes, 
specially  relative  to  the  history  of  Paris,  its 
revolutions,  its  manners,  arts,  theatres,  and 
administration.  It  also  possesses  an  impor¬ 
tant  collection  of  engravings  relating  to  the 
topography  of  old  Paris,  to  the  manners,  his¬ 
torical  events,  industrial  arts  and  costume,  as 
well  as  a  series,  nearly  complete  in  originals 
and  fac-similes,  of  the  ancient  plans  of  Paris 
from  the  sixteenth  century'. 

Mkssrs.  a.  &  C.  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  are 
preparing  for  immediate  publication  an  edi¬ 
tion,  the  first  complete  one,  of  the  works  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.  The  collection  is  to  be 
published  in  four  monthly  volumes,  and  will 
contain  a  large  amount  of  matter  quite  un¬ 
known  to  both  the  English  and  American 
publics,  and  now  for  the  first  time  collected. 
Poe’s  clever  papers  on  “  Autography,”  “  Crypt¬ 
ography,”  and  other  interesting  subjects  ;  his 
wonderful  scientific  prose  poem.  Eureka  ;  his 
lengthy  romance,  Arthur  Gordon  Pym,  and 
many  other  almost  unknown  productions  will 
be  contained  in  this  voluminous  edition.  An 
entirely  new  ”  Memoir,”  founded  on  original 
matter  by  John  H.  Ingram,  the  editor  of  the 
edition,  will  be  prefixed  to  Vol.  I.  This  me¬ 
moir  is  written  to  refute  the  prevalent  idea  of 


Poe‘3  character  (as  based  upon  his  enemy 
Griswold’s  Life  of  him),  and  will  give  evi¬ 
dence,  collected  from  the  various  persons  who 
knew  the  poet  intimately,  in  favor  of  the  view 
now  taken  of  his  life. 
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Professor  Tyndall  not  an  Atheist. — 
Prof.  Tyndall  recently  delivered  in  Manches¬ 
ter  a  lecture  on  “Crystalline  and  Molecular 
Forces.”  In  concluding  his  discourse,  after 
some  beautiful  experiments,  showing  the  con¬ 
structive  power  of  molecular  forces,  as  follow¬ 
ing  what  he  might  call  their  architectural  in¬ 
stincts,  he  said, 

“The  way  in  which  these  atoms  build  them¬ 
selves  together,  is,  to  me,  perfectly  astound¬ 
ing.  You  have  here  a  play  of  power  almost 
as  wonderful  as  the  pl.ay  of  vitality  itself. 
Perhaps  I  may  have  expressed  myself  too 
strongly  in  calling  this  beautiful  experiment 
astonishing.  Still  I  must  say,  although  I  have 
seen  it,  to  speak  moderately,  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  times,  I  have  never  looked  upon 
it  without  feelings  of  astonishment.  And  de¬ 
pend  upon  it,  trust  me,  that  the  revelations  of 
science  are  not,  in  the  least  degree,  calculated 
to  lessen  our  feelings  of  astonishment.  We 
are  surrounded  by  wonders  and  mysteries 
everywhere.  I  have  sometimes — not  some¬ 
times,  but  often — in  the  springtide  watched  the 
advance  of  the  sprouting  leaves,  and  of  the 
grass,  and  of  the  flowers,  and  observed  the 
general  joy  of  opening  life  in  nature,  and  I 
have  asked  myself  this  question.  Can  it  be 
that  there  is  no  being  or  thing  in  nature  that 
knows  more  about  these  things  than  I  do? 
Do  1,  in  my  ignorance,  represent  the  highest 
knowledge  of  these  things  existing  in  this 
universe?  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  man 
who  puts  that  question  to  himself,  if  he  be  not 
a  shallow  man — if  he  be  a  man  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  penetrated  bj'  a  profound  thought,  will 
never  answer  that  question  by  professing  the 
creed  of  Atheism,  which  has  been  so  lightly 
attributed  to  me.  I  will  only  detain  you  one 
moment  more.  Everywhere  throughout  our 
planet  we  notice  this  tendency  of  the  ultimate 
particles  of  matter  to  ri^n  into  symmetric 
forms.  The  very  molecules  appear  inspired 
with  a  desire  for  union  and  growth,  and  the 
question  of  questions  at  the  present  day  is, 
and  it  is  one,  I  fear,  which  will  not  be  solved 
in  our  day,  but  will  continue  to  agitate  and 
occupy  thinking  minds  after  we  have  departed  ; 
this  question  of  questions  is.  How  far  does  this 
wondrous  display  of  molecular  force  extend? 
Does  it  give  the  movement  of  the  sap  of  trees? 
I  repl)'  with  confidence,  assuredly  it  does. 
Does  it  give  us  the  beating  of  our  own  hearts. 
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the  warmth  of  our  own  bodies,  the  circulation 
of  our  own  blood,  and  all  that  thereon  de¬ 
pends?  This  is  a  point  on  which  I  offer  no 
opinion  to-night.  I  have  brought  you  to  the 
edge  of  a  battle-field,  into  which  I  don’t  intend 
to  enter,  and  from  which  I  have  barely  es¬ 
caped,  somewhat  bespattered  and  begrimed, 
but  without  much  loss  of  heart  or  hope.  It 
now  only  remains  for  me  not  to  enter  this 
battle-field,  but  to  point  out  to  you  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  contending  hosts.  You  can  pass 
on  by  almost  imperceptible  gradations  from 
this  wonderful  display  of  force  that  I  have 
been  able  to  make  manifest  to  your  eyes  here 
to-night,  to  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetable  life. 
You  pass  from  them  to  other  forms  higher, 
and  so  up  to  the  highest.  I  have  spoken  of 
contending  hosts,  and  their  position  is  this : 
One  class  of  thinkers  supposes  that  these  ac¬ 
tions  of  crystals  that  you  have  seen  formed 
before  you,  the  passage  from  that  crystalline 
action  to  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  and  from 
them  to  higher  forms,  up  to  the  highest — I  say, 
one  class  of  thinkers  regards  this  as  the  growth 
of  a  single  natural  process.  They  grasp,  as  it 
were,  this  act  of  life,  this  development  of  life, 
as  an  indissolubly  connected  whole,  one  great 
organic  growth  from  the  beginning.  Others, 
again,  say  that  it  is  not  possible  to  pass  from 
inorganic,  as  we  are  pleased  to  call  it — for  re¬ 
member  it  is  only  human  language  we  can  use 
— from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic  without 
a  distinct  creative  act :  and  so  with  regard  to 
the  forms  that  we  observe  not  only  in  the  fos¬ 
sil  world.  These  forms,  it  is  alleged,  or  con¬ 
sidered,  also  require  for  their  introduction 
special  creative  acts.  Here  there  are  two  per¬ 
fectly  distinct  positions  ;  and  if  you  look 
abroad,  you  will  find  men  of  equal  honesty, 
equal  earnestness,  equal  intelligence,  ranging 
themselves  on  two  opposite  sides  in  relation 
to  this  question.  Which  are  right,  and  which 
are  wrong,  is,  I  submit,  a  question  for  grave 
consideration,  and  not  for  abuse  and  hard 
names.  1  am  afraid  that  many  of  the  fears  that 
are  now  entertained  on  these  subjects  really 
have  their  roots  in  a  kind  of  skepticism.  It 
is  not  always  those  who  are  charged  with 
skepticism  that  are  the  real  skeptics ;  and  I 
confess  it  is  a  matter  of  some  grief  to  me  to 
see  able,  useful,  and  courageous  men  running 
to  and  fro  upon  the  earth,  wringing  their 
hands  over  the  threatened  destruction  of  their 
ideals.  I  would  say,  if  1  dared,  to  such  men  ; 
I  would  exhort  them  to  cast  out  such  skep¬ 
ticism,  for  this  fear  has  its  root  in  skepticism. 
In  the  human  mind  we  have  the  substratum 
of  all  ideals,  and  as  surely  as  string  responds 
to  string  when  the  proper  note  is  sounded,  so 
surely,  when  words  of  truth  and  nobleness 
are  uttered  by  a  living  human  soul,  will  those 
words  have  a  resonant  response  on  other 


souls ;  and  in  this  faith  I  abide,  and  in  this 
way  I  leave  the  question." 

Scientific  Results  of  the  Polaris  Expe¬ 
dition. — The  United  States’  government  has 
published  a  report  on  the  voyage  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Polaris,  from  which  we  learn  that 
during  the  voyage  more  than  seven  hundred 
miles  of  coast-line  were  discovered  and  sur¬ 
veyed,  and  that  Greenland  was  proved  to  be 
an  island.  Thus,  in  the  latter  particular,  the 
suppositions  of  geographers  are  confirmed. 
The  observations  made  took  a  wide  range, 
from  astronomy  down  to  geology,  including 
magnetism,  force  of  gravity,  and  the  physics 
of  the  sea.  The  magnetic  observations  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  more  complete  than  any  ever  before 
made  in  the  arctic  regions.  During  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  aurora,  careful  observations  were 
made  for  the  detection  of  electricity,  but  in  no 
single  instance  was  there  an}*  appearance  of 
electrical  action.  As  regards  living  things,  it 
is  interesting  to  learn  that  even  in  those  fro¬ 
zen  regions  seventeen  phanerogamic  plants, 
three  mosses,  three  lichens,  and  five  fresh¬ 
water  algae  were  collected,  and  also  fifteen  in¬ 
sects,  among  which  were  four  butterflies.  In¬ 
teresting  geological  phenomena  were  also  ob¬ 
served;  evidence  was  discovered  that  the  north¬ 
ern  coast  of  Greenland  has  risen  thirty  feet 
within  a  recent  period,  and  garnets  of  unusu¬ 
ally  large  size  were  found.  The  highest  point 
reached  was  82*  16'  north.  The  Polaris  has, 
therefore,  been  nearer  to  the  Pole  than  any 
other  ship.  In  1806,  Captain  Scoresby  sailed 
up  to  8t*  30' ;  and  in  1818,  Captain  Parry 
struggled  up  to  82’  45^  but  that  was  with 
boats  dragged  across  the  ice. 

Poisonous  Paper-Hangings. — Dr.  Ham- 
berg,  of  Stockholm,  has  made  some  interest¬ 
ing  chemical  investigations  relating  to  the 
character  of  the  atmosphere  in  apartments 
having  the  walls  covered  with  papers 
which  contain  arsenical  pigments.  The 
results  of  these  researches  are  publish¬ 
ed  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Pharmaceu¬ 
tical  Jourttal.  The  paper  of  the  room 
in  which  the  experiments  were  conducted 
had  a  light  green  ground  with  an  ornamental 
pattern  of  brownish-)’ellow  color  ;  this  yellow 
was  probably  derived  from  an  ochre,  but  the 
green  resembled  Schweinfurt  green,  and  was 
strongly  arsenical.  An  arrangement  was 
made  for  drawing  a  current  of  air  through  a 
series  of  U-shaped  and  bulbed  tubes,  sus¬ 
pended  on  the  wall.  The  passage  of  air  was 
continued  from  July  16  to  August  16,  1873  ; 
and  it  was  calculated  that  during  this  time 
about  2,160,000  cubic  centimetres  of  air  had 
traversed  the  system  of  tubes.  Some  of  the 
tubes  had  been  plugged  with  cotton-wool, 
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whilst  others  contained  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  the  contents  of  the  tubes  were  sepa¬ 
rately  examined.  The  results  showed  that 
there  had  been  an  arsenical  exhalation.  It 
is  only  fair  to  state  that  none  of  the  family 
residing  in  the  house  suflTered  any  marked 
injury  to  health,  although  Dr.  llamberg  in¬ 
forms  us  that  after  sleeping  in  a  room  by  the 
side  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  made,  and  with  the  door  open,  he 
frequently  experienced,  on  the  following 
morning,  a  sense  of  heaviness  in  the  head 
and  a  general  feeling  of  weariness. 

The  Spectra  of  Planets. — Der Naturfor- 
schtr.  No.  36,  contains  an  account  of  Herr 
Vogel’s  observations  on  the  spectra  of  the 
planets.  Mercury  he  finds  to  give  a  spectrum 
most  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  sun,  and 
that  some  bands  which  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  our  atmosphere  belong  to  that 
planet.  Venus  likewise  shows  bands  like 
those  of  our  atmosphere.  In  Uranus  nume¬ 
rous  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  recogniza¬ 
ble,  but  in  the  least  refrangible  parts  are  a  fe«v 
bands  which  are  like  the  absorption  bands  of 
our  atmosphere,  and  which  indicate  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  water  vapor  in  considerable  quantity. 
In  the  red  of  the  Mars  spectrum,  between 
lines  C  and  B,  are  bands  apparently  occasioned 
by  the  planet’s  atmosphere,  but  which  are  too 
faint  to  be  measured  with  accuracy. 

The  planetoid  Vesta  gave  a  weak  spectrum, 
with  a  line  identified  with  Fraunhofer’s  line 
F,  and  two  bands,  one  corresponding  with 
position  of  C-line  of  solar  spectrum  and  the 
other  with  a  telluric  group.  So  far  as  an 
opinion  may  be  formed  of  an  object  so  diffi¬ 
cult,  Vesta  may  be  presumed  to  be  surround¬ 
ed  with  its  atmosphere.  Flora  gave  a  weak 
continuous  spectrum,  - in  which  the  colors 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished. 

Jupiter’s  spectrum  lines  correspond  for  the 
most  part  with  those  of  Sun,  but  show  certain 
special  bands,  particularly  in  the  most  refran¬ 
gible  parts ;  a  dark  band  in  the  red  being  very 
noticeable.  There  are  also  lines  and  bands 
like  those  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere.  The 
gaseous  envelope  of  Jupiter  acts  on  the  sun¬ 
light  like  our  atmosphere,  and  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  water  vapor  may  be  concluded.  The 
band  in  the  red  indicates  the  presence  of 
something  not  in  our  atmosphere,  or  perhaps 
a  different  mixture  of  gases.  It  is  possible 
that  with  the  same  gaseous  mixture,  but  with 
.the  different  pressure  and  temperature  belong¬ 
ing  to  Jupiter,  a  different  absorptive  spectrum 
would  be  obtained.  The  dark  parts  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  do  not  give  a  distinct  spectrum,  but  indi¬ 
cate  greater  absorbing  influence,  as  if  they 
were  situated  deep  in  the  planet’s  atmo¬ 


sphere.  Saturn,  besides  showing  a  certain 
correspondence  with  the  solar  spectrum,  ex¬ 
hibits  special  bands  in  the  red  and  orange, 
which  correspond  with  our  telluric  bands,  ex¬ 
cept  one  intense  band  where  the  wave  length 
is  6i8'2  mill.  Mm.  The  blue  and  violet  rays 
suffer  similar  absorption  in  passing  through 
the  Saturnian  atmosphere,  which  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  spectrum  of  the  dark  equa¬ 
torial  belts.  The  Saturn  spectrum  corre¬ 
sponds  most  completely  with  that  of  Jupiter  ; 
the  ring  spectrum  is  faint,  and  the  charac¬ 
teristic  band  in  the  red  is  wanting,  or  feebly 
seen,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
ring  has  either  no  atmosphere  or  one  of  small 
height  and  density. 

The  spectrum  of  Uranus  was  found  too 
weak  for  easy  recognition  of  Fraunhofer’s 
lines,  but  Herr  Vogel  gives  several  wave 
lengths  as  indicating  the  position  of  bands, 
and  considers  the  presence  of  an  atmosphere 
to  be  established.  One  band  (wave  length 
618  mill.  Mm.)  fairly  coincides  with  similar 
bands  in  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

The  faint  spectrum  obtained  from  Neptune 
was  characterized  by  one  dark  absorption 
band,  and  it  is  probably  identical  with  the 
spectrum  of  Uranus. 

Effects  of  Imagination. — At  a  late  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Paris  Acad^mie  des  Sciences,  a 
letter  was  read,  observes  the  London  Medical 
Record,  from  M.  Volpicelli,  of  Rome,  to  M. 
ChevreuI,  in  which  the  writer  related  that  a 
Roman  physician  had  asserted  to  him  that,  if 
a  magnet  were  brought  near  to  a  nervous  pa¬ 
tient,  magnetism  had  the  effect  of  disturbing 
him  in  various  ways,  and  notably  in  his  con¬ 
dition  of  health.  M.  Volpicelli  goes  on  to 
state  that,  being  invited  to  experiment  on  a 
nervous  subject  at  the  San  Spirito  hospital,  he 
practiced  a  little  ruse,  and  instead  of  taking 
with  him  a  magnet,  provided  himself  with  a 
piece  of  unmagnetized  iron.  The  patient 
scarcely  saw  the  piece  of  iron  before  he  fell 
into  convulsions  ;  his  imagination  became  so 
highly  excited  that  nervous  disturbances  of 
the  most  extreme  character  supervened.  M. 
Volpicelli  then  made  a  second  experiment. 
A  magnet  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  another 
person  suffering  from  nervous  disorder,  who, 
when  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed,  was  so  ex¬ 
tremely  excited  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
the  magnet  from  him.  M.  Volpicelli,  how¬ 
ever,  was  convinced  that  the  nervous  disturb¬ 
ance  was  brought  on  by  the  sight  of  the  mag¬ 
net  and  not  by  magnetic  action,  and  he  was 
subsequently  able  to  assure  himself  of  the 
'^act.  The  same  person  had  to  preside  over  a 
scientihe  meeting, and  M,  Volpicellicontrived 
to  surround  him  with  very  powerful  magnets, 
which  were  introduced  into  his  chair,  into  the 
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drawer  of  the  table  before  him,  and  even 
under  his  feet,  without  his  having  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  the  trap  laid  for  him.  During 
the  meeting,  which  lasted  more  than  two 
hours,  his  nerves  were  not  in  the  least  affect¬ 
ed  ;  and  when  the  meeting  was  over  he  de¬ 
clared,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  by 
M.  Volpicelli,  that  he  was  perfectly  well  ;  but 
when  it  came  to  his  knowledge  that  he  had 
been  surrounded  by  powerful  magnets  he  was 
extremely  surprised  and  alarmed,  and  began 
to  have  an  idea  that  he  could  not  have  been 
so  well  as  he  thought. 


VARIETIES. 

Human  Squirrels. — Over  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  the  sky  is  blackened,  and  the  air  made 
pestilent,  to  supply  London  and  other  such 
towns  with  their  iron  railings,  vulgar  uphol¬ 
stery,  jewels,  toys,  liveries,  lace,  and  other 
means  of  dissipation  and  dishonor  of  life. 
Gradually  the  country  people  can  not  even  sup¬ 
ply  food  to  the  voracity  of  the  vicious  centre  ; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  import  food  from  other 
countries,  giving  in  exchange  any  kind  of 
commodity  we  can  attract  their  itching  desires 
for,  and  produce  by  machinery.  The  tenden¬ 
cy  of  the  entire  national  energy  is,  therefore, 
to  approximate  more  and  more  to  the  state  of 
a  squirrel  in  a  cage  or  a  turnspit  in  a  wheel, 
fed  by  foreign  masters  with  nuts  and  dog's 
meat.  And,  indeed,  when  we  rightly  conceive 
the  relation  of  London  to  the  country,  the 
sight  of  it  becomes  more  fantastic  and  won¬ 
derful  than  any  dream.  Hyde  Park,  in  the 
season,  is  the  great  rotatory  form  of  the  vast 
squirrel-cage ;  round  and  round  it  go  the  idle 
company,  in  their  reversed  streams,  urging 
themselves  to  their  necessary  exercise.  They 
can  not,  with  safety,  even  eat  their  nuts,  with¬ 
out  so  much  “  revolution”  as  shall,  in  Vene¬ 
tian  language,  “  comply  with  the  demands  of 
hygiene.”  Then  they  retire  into  their  boxes, 
with  due  quantity  of  straw  ;  the  Belgravian 
and  Piccadillian  streets  outside  the  railings 
being,  when  one  sees  clearly,  nothing  but  the 
squirrel's  box  at  the  side  of  his  wires.  And 
then  think  of  all  the  rest  of  the  metropolis  as 
the  creation  and  ordinance  of  these  squirrels, 
that  they  may  squeak  and  whirl  to  their  satis¬ 
faction,  and  yet  be  fed.  Measure  the  space 
of  its  entirely  miserable  life.  Begin  with  that 
diagonal  which  I  struck  from  Regent  Circus 
to  Drury  Lane  ;  examine  it,  house  by  house  ; 
then  go  up  from  Drury  Lane  to  St.  Giles’s 
Church,  look  into  Church  L;inc  there,  and  ex¬ 
plore  your  Seven  Dials  and  Warwick  street ; 
and  remember  this  is  the  very  centre  of  the 
mother  city — precisely  between  its  parks,  its 
great  library  and  museum,  its  principal  thea¬ 


tres,  and  its  bank.  Then  conceive  the  East 
End  ;  and  the  melancholy  Islington  and  Pen- 
tonvillc  districts  ;  then  the  ghastly  spaces  of 
southern  suburb — Vauxhall,  Lambeth,  the  Bo¬ 
rough,  Wapping,  and  Bermondsey.  All  this  is 
the  nidiheation  of  those  Park  Squirrels.  This 
is  the  thing  they  have  produced  round  them¬ 
selves  ;  this  their  work  in  the  world.  When 
they  rest  from  their  squirrellian  revolutions, 
and  die  in  the  Lord,  and  their  works  do  fol¬ 
low  them,  these  are  what  will  follow  them. 
Lugubrious  march  of  the  Waterluo-road,  and 
the  Borough  and  St.  Giles's  ;  the  shadows  of 
all  the  Seven  Dials  having  fetched  their  last 
compass.  New  Jerusalem,  prepared  as  a  bride, 
of  course,  opening  her  gates  to  them  ;  but,  per¬ 
tinaciously  attendant.  Old  Jewry  outside. 

“  Their  works  do  follow  them.” — Mr.  Ruskin 
in  Fors  Clavigera. 

Florence. — Florence,  notwithstanding  the 
brightness  of  the  picture  which  strikes  the 
traveller  when  he  first  enters  the  town,  is  not 
a  gay  city  ;  everything  that  is  characteristic  to 
the  Tuscan  mind  is  of  a  grave  and  serious  na¬ 
ture.  The  houses,  which  rise  out  of  the  Arno, 
bright  with  soft  tints  of  color,  irregular,  pic¬ 
turesque,  various,  with  roofs  at  every  possible 
elevation,  the  one  sole  point  necessary  being, 
that  no  two  should  have  the  same  level — the 
outline  broken  with  loggias,  balconies,  pro¬ 
jecting  lines,  quaint  cupolas,  and  spires  ;  the 
stream  flowing  full  below,  reflecting  every  sa¬ 
lient  point,  every  window  on  the  high  perpen¬ 
dicular  line,  every  cloud  on  the  blue  over¬ 
arching  sky; — this  fair  conjunction  gives,  at 
the  first  glance,  that  gleam  of  color,  light,  sun¬ 
shine,  and  warmth  which  is  conventionally 
necessary  to  an  Italian  town — the  sunny  South, 
as  we  all  say  with  indiscriminate  tervor.  But 
there  are  many  days  in  which  Florence  re¬ 
minds  the  spectator  of  everything  in  the  world 
rather  than  the  sunny  South  ;  and  neither  the 
mind  of  her  people  nor  the  architecture  of  her 
streets  is  of  a  light  description.  Dante,  Ma- 
chiavelli,  Savonarola,  Michael  Angelo,  are 
names  that  give  the  mind  no  superficial  sensa¬ 
tion  of  pleasurableness,  but  represent  to  us 
perhaps  the  most  serious  men  who  have  figur¬ 
ed  on  earth — men  of  a  certain  mountainous 
vastness  and  grandeur,  with  great  light  some¬ 
times  dwelling  on  their  heads,  lint  still  oftener 
wrapped  in  great  glooms,  absorbed  in  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  saddest  side  of  nature,  their 
heads  striking  the  star.s,  their  souls  engrossed 
with  high  questions  and  problems  such  as 
have  no  e^vsy  solution.  We  have  placed 
among  these  a  name  which  the  reader  may 
think  too  highly  honored  ;  but  the  cynic  phi¬ 
losopher  and  statesmen  is  as  characteristic  of 
the  people  as  the  great  poet,  the  great  preach¬ 
er,  the  great  painter,  all  toiling  in  sorrow  and 
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pity  and  wrath  between  a  sublime  God  and  « 
miserable  world  lost  in  wickedness.  Serious 
as  death  and  life  can  make  them,  are  all  these 
great  spirits,  called  gloomy  by  superficial  spec¬ 
tators  who  cannot  see  beneath  the  gloom  the 
pathetic  hurrvanity,  the  love  and  3’earnlng  with- 
in ;  and  so  are  their  houses  serious,  great 
walls,  half  fortress,  half  prison,  with  deep 
projecting  Tuscan  roofs,  which,  like  a  broad 
hat  over  a  fair  brow,  veil  the  countenance  of 
the  city,  so  to  speak,  and  convey  to  us  a  per¬ 
petual  impression  of  brooding  solemnity,  if 
not  of  complot  and  conspiracy.  The  churches, 
except  perhaps  the  warm  familiar  curtained 
elegance  of  the  Annunziata,  are,  like  the  city, 
solemn,  with  a  dim  greatness  of  h^lf-Iight 
which  adds  to  their  size  and  effect,  but  some¬ 
what  chills  the  eye  accustomed  to  Gothic  va¬ 
riety  of  light  and  shade.  They  are  places  in 
which  it  is  easier  to  imagine  a  great  medieval 
audience  listening,  absorbed,  to  a  great  sermon 
— intent  on  the  strain  of  burning  words  which 
came  from  lips  such  as  these  of  Savonarola — 
than  to  realise  the  presence  of  devout  wor¬ 
shippers,  of  a  gorgeous  ceremonial  of  devo¬ 
tion,  celestial  music,  rich  vestments,  and 
c*ouds  of  incense. — Blackwoods  Magazine. 

The  Fields  and  Fix>wkrs. — There  are  few, 
sciences  more  charming  than  that  of  botany  ; 
and  though,  perhaps,  the  number  of  really 
scientific  botanists  is  small,  yet  almost  all  of 
us  like  to  know  something  of  this  favorite 
pursuit,  if  it  be  only  to  be  able  to  recognize  by 
name  a  few  ordinary  plants.  One  of  the  won¬ 
derful  accomplishments  of  Solomon  was  that 
he  could  speak  “  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree 
that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall but  without  being 
Solomons — and  I  suppose  most  of  us  would 
acknowledge  that  we  are  not,  as  it  must  have 
been  no  light  feat  to  speak  three  thousand 
proverbs,  and  sing  a  thousand  and  five  songs — 
we  feel  a  slight  twinge  of  shame  at  being  in¬ 
capable  of  naming  the  dear,  sweet  flowers 
which  deck  the  children’s  garlands  on  May- 
day.  I  always  enjoy  giving  my  penny  to  have 
a  peep  into  the  mysterious  little  bower  which 
is  so  carefully  covered  up  with  a  clean  white 
napkin.  And  surely  who  could  refuse  the 
modest  request  of  the  poor  little  dears — 
“  Please,  sir,  will  you  look  into  my  bower  T — 
the  bower  which  has  filled  them  with  such 
pleasing  thoughts  and  given  them  such  de¬ 
lightful  occupation  for  the  past  few  days.  Oh  ! 
the  happy  season, 

“  When  daisiei  pied,  and  violets  blue. 

And  lady-smocks  all  silver-white, 

And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue. 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight !” 

Surely  Shakespeare  must  have  been  dreaming 
of  May-day,  and  Charlcote  Park,  and  little 


children's  bowers.  What  a  fellow  he  was  ! 
He  could  talk  about  flowers,  and  give  them 
additional  sweetness  by  his  very  description, 

“  — daffodils. 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty  ;  violets  dim. 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno’s  eyes, 

Or  Cytherea’s  breath  ;  pale  primroses. 

That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids  ;  bold  ox-lips,  and 
The  crown-imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds. 

The  flower  de  luce  being  one !  Oh  I  these  I  lack. 

To  make  you  garlands  of ;  and,  my  sweet  friend. 

To  strew  him  o’er  and  o’er.” 

Or  hear  him  again — 

I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 

Where  ox^lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows ; 

Quite  oveiwranopied  with  lush  woodbine, 

With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine.'* 

Do  not  such  passages  make  one  long  to  roam 
amidst  the  fields  and  flowers,  to  inhale  the 
heathery'  breeze  of  the  mountain,  or  search 
the  shady  dell?  To  many  of  us  there  is  a 
fascination  attached  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
knowledge  of  God’s  beautiful  works  of  crea¬ 
tion.  It  is  such  a  pure,  healthful  pleasure,  that 
to 

** — look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature’s  God” 

appears  an  evitable  result.  But  I  confess  to 
something  more  than  a  mere  love  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  various  objects  *of  nature  by 
which  we  are  surrounded.  I  like  to  trace  the 
history  of  a  science,  and  to  mark  its  stages  of 
progress  in  successive  generations  ;  to  know 
the  authors  of  various  discoveries,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  their  personal  lives,  the  times  in 
which  they  lived,  and  the  state  of  the  science 
at  the  period,  how  they  found  it  and  how  they 
left  it.  It  gives  me  an  additional  pleasure  to 
know  (in  botany,  for  instance)  when  such  and 
such  a  plant  was  discovered,  by  whom,  and 
under  what  circumstances,  and  why  it  received 
its  present  name.  I  believe  that  more  real 
knowledge  is  acquired  by  the  study  of  the 
biography  of  great  men  in  every  class,  es¬ 
pecially  in  history,  than  in  set  treatises. —  Ths 
Churchman  s  Shilling  Magazine. 

INFANT  JOY. 

I  have  no  name  ; 

I  am  but  two  dayi  old. 

What  shall  I  call  thee  ? 

I  happy  am ; 

Joy  it  my  name. 

Sweet  joy  befall  thee  ! 

Pretty  Joy ! 

Sweet  Joy  but  two  days  old, 

Sweet  Joy  I  call  thee. 

Thou  dost  smile ; 

I  sing  the  while ; 

Great  joy  befall  thee  ! 
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DtSTBIBUTION  OF  THK  FRENCH  INDEM¬ 
NITY. — The  French  indemnitj  paid  to 
(lermsny  on  account  of  the  Franco-Qerman 
war  amounted,  together  with  interest,  to 
fl  ,068,079,797  in  gold.  With  this  sum,  Ger¬ 
many  created  a  fund  of  $10,000,000  for  invalid 
pensions,  made  compensation  to  the  German 
shipping  interest  and  to  the  Germans  expelled 
from  France  by  the  war,  established  railways 
in  the  ceded  provinces,  built  fortifications, 
made  grants  to  meritorious  generals  and 
statesmen,  dismantled  French  fortresses,  paid 
for  siege  material,  established  fortifications 
on  the  coast,  restored  railways  in  France,  con¬ 
structed  telegraph  lines  for  the  use  of  the 
army  of  occupation,  paid  for  the  expenses  of 
civil  administration  in  the  occupied  provinces, 
and  restored  about  $8,000,000  to  the  Naval 
Ministry  for  war  expenses.  The  sum  total  of 
these  appropriations  and  expenditures,  with 
the  value  of  the  ceded  railways  of  Alsace- 
I^iorraine,  was  over  $48'^,000,000  in  gold,  and 
there  remains  $6^,000,000  to  be  divided 
among  the  States  of  the  German  Empire.  Of 
this  amount,  the  North  German  Confederation 
will  get  $381,000,000,  Bavaria,  $64,800,000, 
and  the  other  States  from  six  to  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  each. 

The  Mississippi  Flood. — In  endeavoring 
to  furnish  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  loss  by 
the  Mississippi  inundation,  the  New-Orleans 
Times  says :  “  Cane  can  not  be  brought  to  a 
pniductive  capacity  under  three  years,  and  its 
restoration  will  only  be  accomplished  gradual¬ 
ly,  It  will  be  fair  to  count  in  the  loss  not  only 
tlie  present  year,  but  the  consequential  loss  of 
succeeding  years.  The  loss  on  this  year’s 
crop  is  estimated  at  from  30,000  to  40,000 
hogsheads,  but  we  are  persuaded  that  the 
former  figures — 30,000  hogsheads — are  within 
the  margin  of  certainty.  Tliat  would  be 
$3,000,000.  Next  year,  30,000  hogsheads) 
$2,000,000,  and  the  year  following  that  10,000 
hogsheads,  or  $1 ,000,000.  The  sugar  loss,  then, 
directly  and  consequential,  must  be  set  down 
at  $6,000,000.” 

The  total  value  of  metals  mined  in  Great 
Britain  last  year  was  $110,800,000;  of  mine¬ 
rals,  pottery  materials,  etc.,  $9,000,000;  of 
coal,  $531,400,000;  toUl,  $651,200,000.  The  ' 
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I  excess  of  value  over  1872  is  about  $66,400,000 
and  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  combustible 
element  which  has  attained  exceptionally 
;  high  prices.  The  increase  in  the  production 
I  of  coal  was  4,305,617  tons. 

j  The  Woven  Wire  Mattress. — Ws  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  adver  ise- 
!  ment  of  the  Woven  Wire  Mattress  Co.,  in 
this  number  of  the  Eclectic.  A  large  reduc¬ 
tion  in  price  has  recently  been  made,  so  that, 

'  in  addition  to  its  other  qualities,  it  is  now. 

I  considering  its  durability,  the  cheapest  mat¬ 
tress  in  the  market.  These  mattresses  are 
especially  adapted  to  a  warm  climate,  and 
after  being  thoroughly  tested,  are  being  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  South-America  and  other  warm 
countries.  Being  composed  almost  entirely  of 
wire,  they  are  open  to  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
and  there  is  no  chance  of  their  absorbing  any 
emanations  of  the  body  or  accumulating  dust. 
From  their  peculiar  construction  and  elasticity, 
they  require  a  hair  mattress  over  them,  of 
not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  in 
weight,  and  this  fact  alone  enables  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  save  more  than  the  difTerence  be¬ 
tween  their  cost  and  an  ordinary  mattress, 
j  They  can  be  had  of  the  Woven  Wire 
Mattress  Co.,  Hartford,  Ct.,  or  through  any 
regular  dealer. 

In  Birmingham,  the  number  of  steel  pens 
made  weekly  is  about  98,000  gross,  or  14, 1 12,000 
separate  pens.  Thirty  years  ago,  pens  were 
sold  wholesale  at  5s.  per  gross ;  now, 
})ens  as  good  or  better  may  be  had  for 
l|d.  per  gross.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
each  gross  requires  144  pieces  of  steel  to  go 
through  at  least  twelve  processes  in  the  course 
of  manufacture,  the  fact  tliat  144  complete 
pens  can  be  sold  for  three  half  pence,  after 
providing  for  material,  paying  wages  to  work¬ 
people,  and  leaving  a  profit  to  the  maker,  is  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  results  attainable  by 
the  exercise  of  mechanical  ingenuity  and 
division  of  labor. 

A  COTTON  MiiJ)  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  sold 
goods  last  year  to  the  amount  of  $133,439,  and 
realized  thereon  a  net  (>fofit  of  $22,125.  Its 
business  was  one  fourth  greater  than  in  the 
previous  year,  and  was  unaflected  by  the  panic. 
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Kowki.l’b  American  Nrwbpapek  Dirrc- 
TORT  FOB  1874. — MesMra.  O,  P.  R<>w«ll  &  Co. 
bare  jast  isaued  their  directory  for  the  year. 
It  oootains  the  names  of  7784  newspapere, 
being  an  increase  of  493  over  last  year.  We 
learn  that  an  average  of  four  new  ptibHeations 
a  day  were  started  during  the  year,  hut  ae 
many  of  them  as  well  as  some  of  the  older 
papers  died  during  this  time,  only  a  cnmpara 
tively  small  increase  was  made.  The  direc¬ 
tory  is  valuable  to  all  ublisher  and  advertiser, 
and  we  hope  it  will  have  a  large  sale. 

An  historical  ^curiosity  has  just  been  placed 
in  the  museum  of  the  Invalides,  the  suit  of 
armor  which  Charles  VII.  presented  to  Joan 
of  Arc,  and  which  the  heroine  went  to  deposit 
at  8t.  Denis  after  having  been  wounded  under 
the  walla  of  Paris.  It  is  composed  of  steel 
plates,  weighs  about  fifty  pounds,  and  in  every 
respect  resembles  the  one  in  the  Pierrefonds 
collection,  which  the  Maid  of  Orleans  wore  at 
the  moment  when  she  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  enemy  in  making  a  sortie  from  Compiegne. 

The  amount  of  steel  mannfactured  in  this 
country  in  1873  was  as  follows : 


Best  Cast  .Steel . 7,756  tons. 

Crucible  Cast  other  than  best . S8,530  “ 

German  or  Blister . 7,8S0  “ 

Toui . 44,106  tons. 


The  value  of  this  was  $10,066,200.  The 
above  figures  can  be  relied  on,  as  they  have 
been  compiled  with  the  utmost  care  from  re¬ 
turns  famished  by  the  steel  producers  them¬ 
selves. 

Works  for  the  manufacture  of  fuel  from 
coal -screenings  are  to  be  erected  at  Port 
Richmond,  on  the  Delaware,  where  the  accu 
mulation  of  coal-dust  is  very  great. 

London  is  literally  built  on  a  foundation  of 
pipes.  In  some  places,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  room  to  lay  another  pipe.  One  gas  com¬ 
pany  supplies  two  districts  with  nearly  four 
hundred  miles  of  pipes.  Then  there  are  the 
underground  telegraph  pipes,  and  2500  miles 
of  drain-pipes,  the  lead  and  iron  pneumatic; 
tubes,  the  sewers,  the  water-pipes,  and  the 
underground  railway. 

t  At  Elcho,  Nev.,  there  are  hot  springs,  in 
which  numbers  of  fish  can  be  seen  swimming 
about,  though  the  water  is  so  hot  that  eggs 
are  cooked  “  in  less  than  three  secpiids.” 
Tlie  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  lies  in 
the  fact  that  these  hot  springs  rise  in  the 
banks  of  tlie  streams,  the  water  of  which  is 
intensely  cold.  ^The  cold  water,  on  account 


of  its  greater  specific  gravity,  runs  on  the 
bottom  without  mixing  much  with  the  water 
above,  and  the  fish  keep  in  a  c(m>1  stream. 

The  bibliomania  and  the  tulii>-mania  of 
Holland  are  insignificant  when  comitared 
with  the  existing  Cliinamania.  A  few  days 
ago,  a  pair  of  Sevres  (liiiia  vases,  eleven  and 
a  half  inches  high,  and  of  ran*,  though  not 
irathetically  beautiful  form,  sold  for  six 
thousand  five  liundriHl  guineas,  or  nearly  forty 
thousand  dollars.  The  purchaser  was  Earl 
l)udlc‘y,  the  grccat  coal  and  iron  owner. 
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Pasta f/f»  from  the  Life  of  Charles  Knight. 
New-York:  Q.  P.  Putnam's  .Sows.  12mo, 
cloth,  pp.  480.  Price,  $2.50. 

TIu  IjCgend  of  JubcU,  and  other  Poems.  By 
UEOiutE  Eliot.  BosU^n :  J.  Ji.  Osgood  d  Co. 
16mo,  cloth,  pp.  283.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  Cretan  Insiirreetion  of  1866-7-8.^  By 
William  J.  Stillman..  New-York:  Henry 
Holt  d  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  203.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  Three  Judges.  Story  of  the  Men  who 
Bidieaded  their  King.  By  Israel  P.  VVarren. 
With  an  Introduction,  by  Rev.  Leonard 
Bacon,  D.D.  New-Y^ork :  Warren  d  Wyman. 
12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  303.  Price,  $1.50. 

1  Tlte  Promise  and  the  Promiser,  By  Anna 
Shiiton.  New-Y'ork:  Warren  d  Wyman. 
16mo,  cloth,  pp.  210.  Price,  85  cents. 

Cure  for  Thought-Taking.  By  George 
M.vcdonald.  New-York:  Warren  d  Wyman. 
18mo,  cloth,  pp.  46.  Price,  50  cents. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Divine  Operation  in  the 
Uedemption  of  Man.  By  Rev.  James  B. 
Walker,  D.D.  Chicago:  8.  C.  Griggs  d  Co. 
12mo,  cloth,  pp.  255.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  Great  Conversers,  and  other  Essays. 
By  William  Matthews,  LL.D.  Cliicago: 
8.  C.  Griggs  d  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  310. 
Price,  $1.75. 

The  World  on  Wheels,  and  other  Sketeftes. 
By  Benmamin  F.  Taylor.  Chicago:  8.  G. 
Griggs  d  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  illustraU-d,  pp. 
258.  Price,  $1.50. 

Prudence  Palfrey.  A  Novel.  By  Thomas 
Baiijcy  Aldrich.  Boston  :  J.  It.  Osgood  d  Co. 
lOmo,  cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  311.  Price,  $1..50. 
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Railroads  ok  thr  United  Htateh. 

The  total  length  of  line  of  which  uperatinns 
are  given  is  06,0U6  miles,  against  57,323  miles 
for  1872,  and  44,614  for  1871.  Tlie  aggregate 
cost  of  tlie  several  roads  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  $3,761,973,322,  against  $:i,l.’i9,423,057  for 
1872,  and  $2,604,627,645  for  1871.  The  in 
crease  of  cost  for  1873  over  1872  was  $G02, 
550,265;  over  1871,  $1,097,345,677.  Of  the 
total  cost,  $1,940,638,584  was  made  up  of  sliare 
capital,  and  $1,881,834,738  of  various  forms  of 
indebtedness,  chiefly  of  bonds  maturing  at  a 
distant  day.  The  proportion  of  share  capital 
to  debt  was  51.7  to  48.3.  The  average  cost  per 
mile  of  all  the  roads  was  $50,918,  against 
$55,116  for  1872,  and  $59,726  for  1871.  The 
total  gross  earnings  for  the  year  were  $527, 
291,323,  against  $408,241,0.55  for  1872,  and 
$403,329,208  for  1871.  The  increase  of  earn¬ 
ings  for  1873  was  $59,050,268 ;  for  1872, 
$64,911,857  ;  the  total  for  the  two  years  being 
$123,932,115.  The  percentage  of  increa.xe  for 
1873  over  1872  was  11.4  ;  for  1872  over  1871, 
14  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  increase  in 
the  two  years  was  30  per  cent.  Of  the  total 
earnings  for  the  year,  $387,542,789  were  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and 
mails,  and  $139,748,534  for  the  traTisportation 
of  passengers — the  proportion  of  the  former 
to  the  latter  being  as  73  to  27.  The  current 
operating  expenses  were  $344,437,528,  or  65.2 
per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings.  The  net  earn¬ 
ings  were  $182,853,705,  or  34.7  per  cent  of  the 
gross.  The  latter  equalled  14.33  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  the  roads — the  net  4.96  per  cent. 
The  amount  paid  in  dividends  was  $.59,560.- 
316,  or  3.07  per  cent  on  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  share  capital.  The  gross  earnings  per  head 
of  population  equalled  $12.80  against  $11.63 
for  1872,  and  $9.8t)  for  1871.  The  ratio  of  total 
mileage  to  inhabitants  in  1873  was  one  mile  of 
road  to  every  582  inhabitants,  against  .one 
mile  to  600  inhabitants  in  1872.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  gross  eaming^s  on  the  total  cost  of 
the  roads  was  14.33,  against  15  for  1872  and 
16. 14  for  1871.  The  percentage  of  net  earnings 
upon  the  cost  of  the  roads  for  1878  was  4.90, 
against  5.20  for  1872  and  5.32  for  1871.  The 
increase  of  mileage  in  the  two  years  for  which 
returns  are  given  has  been  21,482  miles.  The 


i  increase  of  the  cost  of  the  roads  in  the  same 
I  time  has  been  $1,097,305,677. 

'  The  earnings  per  head  of  popuiation  in  1873 
was  $12.80,  against  $11.63  for  1872  and  $10.22 
for  1871.  This  is  a  most  encouraging  feature 
I  in  connection  with  those  works,  as  it  shows 
I  that  under  ordinary  conditions  their  earnings 
must  increase,  for  an  indefinite  period,  in  a 
very  rapid  ratio,  more  clearly  settled — the  in¬ 
crease  ]>er  head  in  the  Eastern  States  being 
fully  as  great  as  in  the  Western  and  more 
sparsely  settled  States.  At  the  rate  of  the 
past  three  years,  the  earnings  of  our  railroads 
will  double  themselves  in  the  next  six  years 
without  the  construction  of  an  additional  mile 
of  line. 

The  ))opulation  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
1,000,000  annually;  By  1880,  the  earnings  of 
the  roads  now  in  operation  will  probably  ex¬ 
ceed  $1,000,000,000.  The  percentage  of  their 
annual  earnings  to  their  cost  will  come  fully 
up  to  20  per  cent — a  rate  which,  with  good 
management,  is  sufficient  to  render  the  whole 
investment  reasonably  remunerative. 

One  cause  for  the  vast  mileage  that  has  been 
built  in  the  past  few  years,  and  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  low  rate  of  earnings,  upon  the 
aggregate  cost  of  our  railroads,  has  been  the 
I  extraordinary  effort  to  complete  roads  to  save 
I  from  lapsing  the  vast  grants  made  by  Congress 
I  in  their  favor.  These  grants  were  on  condi-  ^ 
tion  that  the  roads  in  whose  favor  they  were 
'  made  should  be  built  within  a  certain  number 
[  of  years.  As  they  were  made  to  nearly 
I  10,000  miles  of  line,  and  were  supposed  to  be 
very  valuable,  nearly  all  the  roads  to  which 
they  were  assigned  have  been  built.  No  land 
grant  roads  of  any  considerable  length  are  now 
likely  to  be  built  at  all  except  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Pacific,  each  of  which  has 
extensive  grants  in  its  favor.  Although  the 
lands  may  be  very  valuable,  experience  has 
shown  that  they  ca^  be  converted  only  slowly 
into  money. — Poor’s  Manual  for  1874-75. 

French  Trade. — The  French  Government 
has  just  published  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  financial  situation  in  Europe,  and  of 
French  trade,  in  tha  course  of  which  compari¬ 
sons  are  made  which  show  that  France,  Italy, 

^  Belgium,  and  Holland  find  the  great  outlet  fur 
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their  products  in  Europe.  Its  own  exports  in 
1872  were  distributed  as  follows ;  Europe, 
2,682,175,000  francs ;  AsU,  25,282,000  ;  Africa, 
228,059,000;  America,  820,287,000;  Oceanica, 
5,820,(^;  making  a  toUl  of  3,761,628,000 
francs.  These  returns  indicate  but  slight 
progress  in  Europe,  a  decided  advance  in 
America,  and  none  whatever  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  figures  for  England  for 
the  same  year  show  that  Europe  is  also  the 
great  market  for  that  counu^ ,  the  exportations 
standing  2,680,919,000  francs,  against  3,725,- 
515,000  for  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  Italy 
shows  the  greatest  commercial  development. 
From  1865  to  1872,  its  trade  lias  doubled,  and 
that  with  Africa  quadrupled. 

CRoqUKT. — Messrs.  Milton,  Bradley  &  Co., 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  well-known  pub¬ 
lishers  of  games  of  all  kinds,  and  especially 
of  croquet,  have  lately  issued  a  little  pamphlet 
of  the  principles  and  rules  of  this  popular 
game.  Hitherto,  though  the  game  has  been 
BO  universally  played  in  this  country,  there 
has  been  no  recognised  authority  governing 
the  play,  and  hence  endless  confusion  has 
arisen  even  among  good  players,  and  it  is  the 
object  of  this  little  book  to  lay  down  certain 
rules  which  will  simplify  rather  than  compli¬ 
cate  the  game,  and  prevent  any  possible  dis¬ 
putes  arising  between  the  players.  It  also 
gives  full  directions  in  regard  to  laying  out 
the  ground  for  croquet,  and  contains  several 
new  diagrams  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
bridges,  which  is  a  pleasing  variety  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  usual  method  of  placing  them. 
The  croquet  problems  given  in  one  of  the 
chapters  are  of  great  use  to  learners,  and  even 
to  good  players,  and  we  think  this  little 
pamphlet  should  accompany  every  set  of  Cro¬ 
quet,  and  its  rules  should  be  adopted  to  all  gwKl 
playera  It  can.be  had  of  nearly  all  dealers,  at 
the  moderate  price  of  ten  cents  per  coj)y,  or  if 
not,  of  the  publishers  direct. 

Another  Iron  Mountain  in  Missouri. 
— The  Pilot  Knob  Iron  Company  have  recent¬ 
ly  sunk  a  shaft  on  Bhepherd  Mountain,  Iron 
County,  and  Itave  noi^  passed  through  seventy 
feet  of  almost  solid  ore.  We  are  informed  by 
the  Superintendent  that  40,000  tons  of  ore  are 
already  in  sight.  The  Shepherd  Mountain 
ore  is  well  known  for  its  superior  quality  as  a 
“  fix,”  and  is  esptfcially  valuable  for  Bessemer 
purposes.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
deposit  are  improving  as  the  shaft  goes  down. 
Shepherd  Mountain  is  about  six  miles  south 


of  Iron  Mountain,  and  nearly  eighty-six  miles 
from  St.  Louis,  on  the  Iron  Mountain  and 
Soutliern  Railroad. 

The  Zero  Rekrigerator.— The  Chrittian 
Advocate  and  Regieter  warmly  praises  the 
Zero  Refrigerator,  made  by  A.  M.  I^esley.  It 
says  that  the  interior  of  this  refrigerator  is 
always  dry,  and  that  in  dry  air  the  mould 
plant  can  not  grow,  and  meat  and  vegetables 
can  not  spoil.  The  ice  is  in  an  upper  chest, 
from  which  the  water,  as  the  ice  melts,  passes 
through  a  charcoal  filter  and  is  collected  in  a 
reservoir,  from  which  it  is  drawn  by  a  tap. 
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Home  Women's  Hearts.  By  Louise  Chan¬ 
dler  Moulton.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers 
16mo,  cloth,  pp.  364.  Price, $1.60. 

The  Brooklyn  Council  of  1874.  Letter- 
Missive,  Statement,  and  Documents,  together 
with  an  Official  Phonographic  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  and  the  Result  of  the  Council. 
New-York :  Woolworth  <fe  Oraham.  8vo,  cloth, 
pp.  250.  Price,  $2.50. 

Fetich  in  Iheology ;  or,  Doctrinalism  Ihein 
to  Ritualistn.  By  JpHN  Miller.  Kew-York  : 
Dodd  dt  Mead.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  261.  Price, 
$1.50. 

Prayn"  and  the  Prayer  Gauge.  By  Rev. 
Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.  New-York  :  Dodd  dk 
Mead.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  48.  Price,  75  cents. 

Clarissa  Uarlowe.  By  Samuel  Richard¬ 
son.  Condensed  by  C.  H.  Jones.  New-York  : 
Henry  Holt  dk  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  515. 
Price,  $1.25. 

Cassy.  By  Hbsba  Stretton.  New-York  : 
Dodd  dk  Mead.  16mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  pp. 
236.  Price,  $1. 

Our  Fred;  or.  Seminary  Life  at  Thurston. 
By  Martha  FARquuARsoN.  New-Ywk : 
Dodd  dk  Mead.  16mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  pp. 
335.  Price,  $1.50. 
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New-York  :  D.  Appleton  dk  Co.  12mo,  cloth, 
pp.  807.  Price,  $1.50. 
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Health  and  Education.  By  Rev.  Charles- 
Kingsley.  New-York  :  D.  Appleton  dt  Co. 
12mo,  cloth,  pp.  411.  Price,  $1.50. 
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Merchandise  in  the  Mails.— Mr.  Georgy 
S.  the  General  Superintendent  of  the 

Kailwaj  Mail  Service,  has  prepared  an  article, 
dated  Washington,  May  16, 1874,  containing  a 
statement  from  seven  of  the  largest  Post- 
Offices  in  the  United  States,  giving  the  number 
of  pieces  and  weight  of  each  class  of  matter 
mailed  at  those  offices  for  a  period  of  thirty 
days,  showing  what  it  is  tliat  constitutes  the 
bulk  of  the  mails.  This  article  is  an  answer 
to  the  charges  made  by  the  railroads  that  the 
mails  were  overloaded  with  merchandise  which  | 
the  Post  Office  Department  forced  them  to  | 
carry  for  little  or  nothing,  thus  depriving  them  j 
of  the  revenue  they  would  derive  if  carried  by  ; 
express  companies.  It  is  also  intended  as  an 
answer  to  the  assertion  made  by  the  railroad 
companies  that  all  newspapers  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  mails,  being  in  reality  freight.  | 
By  a  tabular  statement  giving  the  number 
of  pieces  and  weight  of  matter  of  each  class  at 
the  offices  alluded  to  during  the  time  men¬ 
tioned,  Mr.  Bangs  shows  that,  in  every  one 
hundred  pounds  of  mail  forwarded,  there  is 
about  one  pound  of  bound  books,  one  pound  | 
of  merchandise,  seeds,  bulbs,  etc.,  twelve 
)K)uuds  of  transient  newspapers,  circulars,  and 
the  other  articles  besides  those  mentioned 
above,  which  constitute  the  third  class  of  mail 
matter,  or  about  fourteen  pounds  in  all  of  this 
class  ;  seventy-seven  pounds  of  second-class 
matter,  or  of  periodicals  sent  to  regular  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  nine  pounds  of  letters  or  matter 
under  letter-postage.  This  plainly  shows  that 
it  is  not  merchandise  that  is  overloading  the 
mails,  but  it  does  show  that  printed  matter 
ooaatitutes  ninety  pounds  in  the  one  hundred, 
entailing  upon  the  Post-Office  Deptffment  at 
least  seventy-five  per  cent  of  its  expenses, 
while  it  yields  about  five  per  cent  of  its 
revenue.  The  receipts  from  letter  postage  in 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1873,  was  $30,824,- 
817.50,  against  $1,073,998.19,  from  newspa¬ 
pers  and  periodicals  to  regular  subscribers — 
or  from  the  latter  was  derived  only  $1  in  every 
$20. 

In  answer  to  assertion  as  made  above,  he 
says  :  **  The  principal  object  of  the  Post-Office 
Department  is  presumed  to  be  dissemination 
and  interchange  of  intelligence.  If  this  is  so. 


^  why  papers,  magazines,  books,  and  matter  of 
I  this  class  do  not  come  within  its  scope  is  diffi- 
I  cult  to  understand.  Nor  is  it  to  be  presumed, 
for  one  moment,  that  any  effort  to  exclude 
these  from  the  mails  would  be  sacceseful." 

1  The  Fastest  Railroad  Train  in 
America. — The  Newspaper  Train  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  now  carries  a  passen¬ 
ger-coach.  It  starts  from  Jersey  City  at  4.10 
A.M.,  and  arrives  at  West  Philadelphia  at  6.57 
A.M.  The  section  between  New-Brunswick 
and  Trenton  is  run  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
a  minute.  The  train  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  a  year,  and  has  met  with  but  one 
accident,  when  it  struck  a  carriage,  killing  two 
persons.  When  the  train  was  first  put  on,  it 
was  manned  by  an  engineer,  fireman,  and  two 
men  to  handle  the  papers.  They  were  volun¬ 
teers,  and  signed  a  paper  releasing  the  company 
from  all  responsibility  in  case  of  accident. 
Upon  no  pretense  or  plea  was  any  person 
allowed  to  ride.  The  company  finding  that 
the  train  was  as  safe  as  any  other,  and  that  an 
additional  car  would  add  to  its  safety  by  giving 
more  ballast  to  the  locomotive,  liave  added  a 
passenger-car  thereto,  and  opened  the  line  to 
the  public. 

A  New  Game. — One  of  the  best  games  for 
lawn  or  parlor  is  issued  by  Messrs.  Milton, 
Bradley  &  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  called 
“Magic  Hoops.”  It  consists  of  some  twelve 
hoops,  varying  in  size  from  eighteen  to  thirty- 
six  inches  in  circumference ;  they  are  painted 
different  colors,  and  the  object  of  the  game  is 
to  toss  or  throw  them  upon  an  upright  stake 
set  up  at  some  distance  from  the  player.  The 
stake  is  painted  with  colors  the  same  as  the 
hoops,  and  each  hoop  thrown  upon  the  stake 
counts  according  to  its  color — the  smallest  one, 
being  the  most  difficult  to  throw,  of  course 
counting  the  most.  It  is  much  more  difficult 
to  throw  the  hoops  correctly  than  it  at  first 
appears,  and  the  game  is  a  very  good  one  in 
every  respect,  and  especially  to  accompany 
croquet  on  the  lawn.  The  hoops,  stake,  and 
circular  block  to  hold  the  latter,  as  well  as  a 
marker  to  keep  the  position  of  the  players,  are 
all  put  up  in  a  neat  box  similar  to  croquet  sets. 
They  can  be  had  in  most  stores  where  croquet 
is  sold,  or  of  the  publishers  direct. 
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Valuable  Invention. — We  have  received 
from  the  manafacturers,  Qorham  k  Co., 
School  Street,  Boston,  one  of  their  Patent 
Silver  Linen  Markers,  with  case  of  type,  in¬ 
delible  ink,  nippers,  etc.,  complete  in  one  box, 
for  marking  clothing,  printing  cards,  and  on 
books,  in  gold,  etc. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  complete  articles  we 
have  seen,  and  almost  entirely  dispenses  with 
other  methods  of  marking  clothing.  The 
marking  for  an  entire  family  can  be  easily 
and  quickly  done  with  one  of  these  boxes, 
as  there  is  type  enough  for  any  name,  and 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  change  it.  They  are 
sent,  post-paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States. 

They  also  manufacture  Printing  Presses, 
Qlass  Cutters,  and^many  other  articles.  See 
advertisement. 

Interkstino  Personal  History. — About 
thirty  years  ago,  the  Delaware  Bridge  was  just 
as  it  is  now,  much  in  want  of  a  coat  of  good 
paint.  As  the  job  at* that  time  was  a  pretty 
large  one,  several  painters  were  employed, 
and  among  the  party  was  a  young  Jew,  who 
received^62^  cents  per  day  for  his  labor,  and 
his  brother  was  then  employed  by  Asa  Packer 
at  flOO  per  annum ;  but  low  wages  and  sala¬ 
ries  did  not  stamp  out  their  indomitable 
energy  and  perseverance,  for  shortly  after¬ 
ward  they  both  went  to  California,  where 
there  was  then  a  wide  and  profitable 
field  for  energy  and  enterprise,  just  such  as 
they  ])oasessed  and  used  to  great  advantage, 
which  secured  to  them  a  large  amount  of 
wealth.  In  due  time  they  returned  to  New- 
York,  which  gave  them  a  more  suitable  field 
for  employing  their  large  capital  for  a  time  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  but  latterly  prominent 
bankers  in  large  financial  operations  on  their 
own  account,  and  agents  for  the  Messrs.  Roths¬ 
childs.  Now,  reader,  who  do  you  think  these 
two  young  Jews  are  whom  we  have  hastily 
d**scribed  ?  Why,  none  other  than  the  Messrs. 
Seligmans.  so  prominently  connected  with 
Uncle  Sam's  $179,000,000,  of  five  per  cent 
bonds. 

The  production  of  precious  metals  by  the 
Pacific  Slope  reached  during  the  last  quarter  I 
of  a  century  $1 ,583,644,934,  of  which  Califor¬ 
nia  mines  produced  three-fourths,  nearly  all  of 
which  latter  was  in  gold.  The  amount  obtained 
is  now  increasing  yearly,  partly  from  the 
opening  of  new  mines,  but  chiefly  from  the 


introduction  of  improved  methods  of  extract¬ 
ing  the  precious  metals  from  the  ores.  The 
yield  of  the  Pacific  Slope  last  year  was 
$80,287,436,  against  $70,236,914  in  1872.  The 
increase  is  mostly  in  silver,  a  much  more  use¬ 
ful  metal  than  gold,  except  for  coinage. 

The  German  manufacture  of  Bessemer 
steel  amounts  to  125,000  or  150,000  tons  a 
year  in  20  “furnaces,”  but  as  there  are  71 
converters  either  built  or  building  in  Ger¬ 
many,  the  actual  production  is  only  a  fraction 
of  the  possible  make.  All  told,  the  71  con¬ 
verters  with  their  accompanying  plant  would 
turn  out  460,000  tons  of  steel  and  use  up  525,- 
000  to  550,000  tons  of  pig.  France  produced 
in  1 873, 103,233  tons  of  Bessemer  and  64,444  tons 
of  other  steel.  The  proportionate  make  of 
Bessemer  and  ordinary  rails  in  France  is 
noteworthy,  there  being  79,206  tons  of  steel 
and  22,876  tons  of  iron  rails  rolled.  The 
Siemens-Martin  process  makes  great  headway 
both  in  Germany  and  France.  In  the  former 
country,  50  furnaces  capable  of  producing  200 
tons  of  steel  a  day  are  said  to  be  working. 
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Wages  in  Ecuopk  and  the  United  States.  ! 

So  far,  during  the  present  year,  the  statistics  | 
show  that  emigration  to  tliis  country  lias  fallen  ^ 
off  nearly  40  per  cent  as  compared  with  pre-  , 
vious  years,  and,  indeed,  a  large  number  of  - 
emigrants  have  actually  returned  liome,  being 
unable  to  find  employment.  This  being  the 
case,  and  as  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  labor 
is  now  being  discussed,  the  fo. lowing  tables, 
collecied  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Statistics 
and  by  the  Ma.'sachusetts  Labor  Bureau,  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  question.  These 
figures  were  made  for  the  year  1872,  and  are 
reduced  to  our  currency. 

If  we  take  any  ordinary  farm  laborer  in 
Ma8<achusetts,  we  find  that  his  weekly  wages 
are  $11,  with  board — which  is  undoubtedly 
equivalent  to  $10.  The  highest  wages  in 
England,  paid  in  Lincolnshire,  are  $8. 17,  with¬ 
out  board  ;  in  Kent,  $6.81  ;  in  Devonahireand 
Cornwall,  $4.08 ;  in  Ireland,  $4.91,  without 
board  ;  in  France,  the  highest  weekly  wages 
are  $2.96,  w  ith  board  ;  in  Prussia,  $2.85  ;  in 
Denmark,  $1.43;  In  luly,  $3  89— all  with 
board. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  trades,  the  difference 
is  even  more  remarkable.  We  find  that  a 
blacksmith  in  Mas.^chu8etts  receives  $18.50 
per  week  ;  in  England,  $7.00  ;  in  Scotland, 
$7.62  ;  in  (Jennany,  $6  75  ;  in  Prussia,  $7.29  ; ' 
in  France,  $6.01.  In  the  book-binding  busi¬ 
ness,  the  wages  are  equally  remarkable  in 
Massachusetts  as  cornered  with  England.  A 
first-class  finisher  gets  $26  in  Massachusetts, 
and  $10  89  in  England  ;  a  forwarder  earns  $18 
here,  against  $9.80  in  the  old  country ;  a 
female  folder  is  paid  $9  in  Massachusetts,  and 
$3.81  in  England.  Again,  in  the  great  trade 
of  Massachusetts  in  boots  and  shoes,  a  first- 
class  upper  cutter  will  earn  $18,  while  the  ' 
European  is  paid  $7.08  ;  the  female'  machine 
hand  is  |>aid  $10,  and  $2.72  in  Scotland  ;  and  a 
mender  of  shoes  earns  $15  here,  against  $0.53 
in  England,  $6.75  in  (iermauy,  $4.:18  in  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  $3.38  in  Italy. 

Our  must  expensive  trades  here  are  the 
building  trades,  and  in  them  we  see  the  I 
enormous  difference  of  wages  between  the  I 
two  continents.  A  first-class  moulder  of  I 


bricks  earns  $20.77,  with  board,  in  Massacbn- 
setts,  and  $5  94,  without  board,  in  England.  A 
mason  is  worth  $24  here,  against  $10.17  in 
England,  $9.53  in  Scotland,  $4.50  In  Prussia, 
and  $3.21  in  Italy.  A  bricklayer  is  paid  $24 
here,  against  $10.17  in  England,  and  $5.97  in 
Germany.  A  plasterer  commands  $24  in 
America,  while  his  wages  in  Europe  vary  from 
$6.08  in  Italy  to  $17.01  in  Prussia.  A  carpen¬ 
ter  earns  $17  in  Massachusetts,  while  in  Eng¬ 
land  he  would  earn  $10.17,  in  Scotland  $7  62, 
in  Germany  $9.25,  and  in  Switxerland  $8.10. 
Plumbers  earn  the  comparatively  low  wages  in 
Massachusetts  of  $16  ;  in  England  they  are 
paid  $9.78,  in  Germany  $4.86.  In  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  slating  houses,  the  wages  here  are  $18, 
to  about  $8  in  Europe.  In  painting,  they  are 
$17,  to  about  $10  in  England,  and  about  $12 
in  Germany. 

Considering  the  unexampled  good  harvests 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  consequent 
decrease  in  the  price  of  food  of  all  kinds,  it 
would  seem  from  the  above  figures  that  wages 
in  tills  country  are  disproportiouately  high, 
and  that  the  tendency  will  be  to  lower  figures. 

The  Nation  is  hopeful  as  to  the  business 
outlook.  It  says :  The  news  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  harvests  all  over  the  world  is  very 
good.  There  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  a 
year  of  cheap  food,  and,  as  the  general  reviv^ 
of  business  depends,  in  the  long  run,  on  cheap 
food,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  we 
have  seen  the  worst  of  the  dull  times,  which 
certainly  could  not  well  be  duller  than  they 
have  been  during  the*  past  few  mouths. 
comparison  of  prices  in  1873  and  1874,  made 
by  the  Eeunomut,  shows  a  considerable  fall  in 
leading  commodities  since  last  year,  and, 
prices  being  now  favorable  to  consumers,  we 
may  fairly  infer  that  the  improved  tone  in  the 
iron  trade,  which  is  attracting  attention  in 
England,  is  prophetic  of  improvement  in  other 
branches  of  business,  here  as  well  as  there.” 

The  inter-collegiate  oratorical  contest  is  to 
take  place  in  New  York  on  January  7th,  1875. 
Elach  college  is  entith-d  to  two  representa¬ 
tives,  unless  there  should  be  more  than  eight 
contending  colleges,  in  which  case  each  col- 
lege  is  to  have  but  one.  The  contest  is  to  be 
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open  to  represenUtives  who  may  have  been 
graduated  within  the  previous  year  ;  the  con- 
tesUnte  are  to  choose  their  own  subjects ; 
their  addresses  are  not  to  exceed  ten  minutes 
in  delivery,  and  the  judges  are  to  take  into 
account  in  awarding  the  prise  their  original 
thought,  style,  method  of  treatment,  and  de¬ 
livery. 

Coal  Bbtond  the  Mississippi.  —  Recent 
reports  made  to  the  liovemment  Land  OtBce 
give  the  estimated  coal  area  at  518,000  square 
milef ,  scattered  throughout  eleven  States  and 
Territories.  Kansas  claims  80,000  square 
miles  ;  Iowa,  24,000  ;  Missouri,  24,000  ;  Texas, 
80,000,  and  DakoU,  100,000.  But  little  of  it 
is  developed,  and  owing  to  the  cost  of  devel¬ 
oping  and  the  uncertainty  of  reaching  worka¬ 
ble  veins,  there  is  but  comparatively  little 
mining.  As  tlie  consumptive  demands  in¬ 
crease,  these  beds  will  be  developed  to  supply 
local  trade. 

The  Channel  Tunnel  between  England  and 
France  will  be  22  miles  in  length,  and  be  in 
gray  chalk.  Brunton’s  machine,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  use  in  driving  it,  has  driven  a 
tunnel,  7  feet  in  diameter,  at  the  rate  of  one 
yard  per  hour ;  but,  allowing  for  accidents,  it 
is  estimated  that  two  years  and  a  half  would 
drive  a  small  heading  under  the  channel. 
The  cost  of  this  is  estimated  at  £1,000,000. 
The  main  tunnel  will  have  a  grade  of  1  in  80 
down  to  the  junction  with  the  driftways,  and 
then  a  gradient  of  1  in  2,640  to  the  centre  of 
the  straits  ;  and  the  sub-driftway  will  rise  to 
the  centre,  so  as  to  drain  the  main  tunnel. 
The  pumping  shafts  on  each  side  (to  level  of 
the  lower  driftway)  will  be  450  feet  below 
high  water.  The  main  tunnel  will  commence 
200  feet  above  this. 

Cahada  is  rapidly  enlarging  the  Welland 
Canal  around  the  falls' of  Niagara,  and  in  two 
years  more  it  is  expected  that  vessels  with 
50,000  bushels  of  grain  will  be  able  to  pass 
through,  while  so  vast  is  the  production  and 
so  rapid  the  progress  of  the  West,  that  a  de¬ 
livery  of  240,000,(Vx)  bushels  of  grain  and 
6uur  at  the  lake  cities  is  anticipated  by  1876, 
if  the  average  prices  of  the  last  three  years 
are  maintained. 

Up  to  August  1st,  there  had  been  construct¬ 
ed  daring  the  year  1874,  889  miles  of  new 
railroad  in  the  United  States,  against  1872 
completed  daring  the  same  time  in  1878,  and 
8287  in  1872. 


The  more  conspicuous  European  statesmen 
are  all  of  nearly  the  same  age.  Disraeli  is  69, 
Gladstone  is  65,  MacMahon  is  64,  and  Bis¬ 
marck  is  60. 

Give  the  brain  a  chance  as  well  as  the  arm. 
Do  not  let  the  animal  eat  up  the  soul.  Let 
the  body  be  the  well-fashioned  hulk,  and  the 
mind  the  white  sails,  all  hoisted — every  thing, 
from  dying  jib  to  spanker,  bearing  on  towards 
the  harbor  of  glorious  achievement. 

Messrs.  TrCbnek  &  Co.’s  announcements 
include  an  English  translation  of  C.  F.  Neu¬ 
mann’s  “  Hoei  Scliein,"  or  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Buddhist  monks  in  the  fifth 
century,  something  more  than  a  thousand 
years  before  Columbus  discovered  it  in  such 
fashion  as  to  insure  its  staying  discovered. 

It  was  John  G.  Saxe  who  wrote  : 

“  Men  djrlug  make  their  will* — but  wives 
Escape  t  wora  so  sad  ; 

Why  should  they  make  what  all  tlieir  Uvea 
The  gentle  dames  have  had  f ' 
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WK8TBHN  RaILUOADS. 

Thr  Natxnn,  in  a  valuable  article  on  rail¬ 
road  manuals,  has  the  following  iin  regard  to 
Western  railroads,  which  might  be  instruc¬ 
tive  reading  to  the  grangers  of  Wisconsin 
and  other  States  favoring  the  Potter  law,  as  it 
is  called,  as  well  as  the  general  public. 

Not  a  dividend  is  paid  by  any  road  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  but  one  in  Indiana.  Illinois  boasts  five 
dividend-paying  companies,  Wisconsin  one, 
and  Iowa  three  ;  but  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  almost  all  the  Southern  States, 
are  a  dreary,  hopeless  blank. 

Indeed,  it  rt'riulres  some  study  of  the  figures 
to  enable  us  to  realise  how  all-absorbing  the 
mania  for  railroad  investment  of  the  last  six 
years  really  was.  It  was  a  simple  craze. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  the  land-grant  system, 
it  swe])t  through  the  country  like  a  first-class 
epidemic,  and  is  probably  in  its  effects  to-day 
occasioning  not  less  quiet  suffering.  Kansas 
was  the  very  hot-bod  of  the  disease,  and  a 
very  few  figures,  drawn  from  these  manuals, 
will  illustrate  the  madness  which  prevailed 
as  regards  tliat  region,  which  differed  only  in 
degree  fn.m  others.  Ten  years  ago,  Kansas 
had  no  railroad  at  all ;  it  now  has  little  less 
than  2500  miles,  about  33  per  cent  more  than 
Massachusetts,  with  one-third  of  her  popula¬ 
tion  ;  in  other  words,  Massachusetts  has  seven 
times  the  population  of  Kansas  in  comiiarison 
with  iU  railroad  mileage.  But  the  Kansas 
railroads  were  built  on  the  sale  of  their  bonds, 
not  9n  their  stock  capital ;  accordingly,  we 
find  them  loaded  down  with  over  $70,000,000 
of  indebtedness.  The  interest  on  none  of  this 
is  now  paid,  but  as  long  as  money  could  be 
borrowwl  with  which  to  pay  it,  it  did  not 
average  less  than  8  per  cent,  or  $5,000,000 
per  annum.  All  that  the  Kansas  roads  in 
their  best  [condition  ever  pretende<l  to  earn 
was  about  $3,400,000,  or  less  than  five  per  cent 
ouj  their  bonded  indebtedness.  Nor  indeed 
did  they  ever  earn  that  amount,  or  any  thing 
which  approached  to  it.  The  claim  was  that 
in  a  business  which  averaged  but  $3800  per 
mile  in  gross  receipts,  the  net  receipts  were 
no  less  than  40  per  cent  of  that  amount.  To 
one  accustomed  to  dealing  with'  railroad  ac¬ 
counts,  such  a  claim  is  simply  preposterous. 
To  produce  such  a  result,  the  operating  and 
construction  account  would  be  [muddled  be¬ 


yond  all  comprehension.  This  is  the  time 
for  liquidation ;  the  day  for  doctor(‘d  balance- 
sheets  is,  for  the  time  being,  gone.  Kansas, 
like  many  other  of  the  Western  States,  is 
jKxir  and  sparsely  settled.  To  its  railroad 
system  it  can  contribute  but  very  sparingly 
even  for  its  population.  It  is  probably  safe 
to  say  that  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintain¬ 
ing  the  Kansas  railroad  system  will  consume 
for  years  to  come  75  per  cent  of  its  gross 
receipts.  The  problem  will  then  be  how  to 
make  at  most  $3,000,000  per  annum  pay  8  per 
cent  interest  on  $70,000,000  of  principal, 
besides  a  large  amount  of  accrued  and  unpaid 
coupons  which  are  covered  by  the  mortgages. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  madness  has  ruled 
the  hour — that  the  whole  system  of  recent 
railroad  construction  in  the  Wt«t  was  dis¬ 
honest  and  rotten  to  the  very  core.  The  only 
people  who  made  any  thing  by  it  are  the  people 
of  the  West — they  secured  their  railroad 
system,  and,  curiously  enough,  it  is  they  who 
are  loudest  in  their  complaints  over  the 
n'sults.  Three  hundred  millions  of  external 
capital,  upon  which  not 'one  cent  of  interest 
is  now  paid,  have  within  the  last  few  years 
been  applied  to  Western  railroad  construction. 
It  is  all  there,  and  can  not  be  removed.  Yet 
the  race  of  nnthrifts  who  have  thus  stripped 
themselvi>s  of  their  substance  in  a  feverish* 
pursuit  of  gain  are  now  fiercely  denounced  as 
“grasping  capitalists'*  by  those  who  alone 
enjoy  an  assureci  use  of  the  wealth,  without 
the  unpleasant  necessity  of  paying  interest 
I  therefor.  The  bubble,'however,  is  burst,  and 
it  will  probably  bo  some  years  before  the 
hardy  pioneer  of  the  West  is  again  burdened 
by  a  too  great  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the 
Elast  to  develop  his  means  of  transportation. 
It  has  cost  a  great  deal  to  learn  the  lesson, 
and  after  all  it  was  a  somewhat  elementary 
one.  We  call  ourselves  a  shrewd  people,  and 
yet  we  have  just  paid  some  $:iU0 ,,000,000  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  railroads  in  a  wilderness 
are  poor  property. 

Firb  Inburancb. — We  quote  the  following 
from  the  Chicago  ItUw-Oeean  of  October  1 : 

“The  history  of  fire  underwriting  in  this 
country  is  a  series  of  disasters.  Insurance 
capital  has  been  annihilated  repeatedly  by 
conflagrations  of  exceptional  extent,  as  at 
New-York  C5ty  in  1835  and  1845,  at  Pittsburg 
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in  the  latter  year,  at  Albany  in  1836,  Brook¬ 
lyn  in  1848,  St.  Louis  in  1849,  Troy  in  18C2, 
Portland  in  1866,  Chicagpo  in  1871,  and  Boston 
In  1879.  If  the  managers  of  insurance  com¬ 
panies  had  cared  to  study  these  facts  of  the  fire 
record  of  forty  years  and  apply  the  lesson  to 
the  conduct  of  their  business,  the  repeated 
experience  of  utter  destruction  to  their  com¬ 
panies  might,  perhaps,  have  been  avoided. 
The  fact  that  great  fires  have  occurred  peri¬ 
odically  on  an  average  once  in  three  or  four 
years,  during  an  entire  generation,  destroying 
large  sections  of  every  class  of  city  property, 
ought  to  have  taught  underwriters  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  adoption  of  one  rigid  rule,  namely : 
to  spread  risks.  The  assumption  that  all  risks 
were  good  in  Boston  because  its  buildings 
were  of  brick  and  stone  was  demonstrated  to 
be  a  fallacy  in  1879.  The  assumption  that  no 
risk  is  good  in  Chicago  because  there  was  a 
terribly  destructive  conflagration  here  in  1871 
is  to  generalise  from  aA  exceptional  case.  It 
follows  tliat  the  discreet,  reasoning  under- 
writ<‘r  will  take  some  risks  in  Cliicago,  some 
in  New-York,  some  in  Boston,  and  so  on.” 

Has  a  History. — The  Travelers  Insurance 
Com(>any  of  Hartford,  ('onn.,  has  been  for  ten 
years  in  successful  business;  it  has  written 
82-'),0U0  tfeneral  Accident  Policies,  and  20,000 
Life  Policies ;  its  security  is  unquestioned,  its 
contract  definite,  its  premiums  low ;  it  lias 
promptly  paid  over  twnty  thotuand  claims  of 
policy-holders 'for  death  or  injury  by  accident ; 
'and  it  sells  insurance,  either  Life  or  Accident, 
or  both  combined,  of  the  Best  Quality,  upon 
the  Best  Plan,  and  on  the  Best  Terms.  The 
Xew-York  City  office  is  at  207  Broadway,  cor¬ 
ner  of  Fulton  St. — K.  M.  Johnson,  Manager. 

The  enterprise  of  one  of  our  leading  artist 
tailors,  Mr.  Isaac  Walker,  of  166  Fifth  Avenue, 
is  deserving  of  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
especially  such  of  them  as  make  the  European 
tour,  and  we  recommend  American  travelers 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  named 
in  his  advertisement  on  our  fourth  cover-page. 

The  fact  of  an  American  house  establishing 
a  branch  in  l»ndon  for  the  accommodation  of 
Americans  would  of  itself,  in  most  cases,  be 
sufficient  to  attract  their  patronage.  This 
will,  no  doubt,  be  insured  in  the  present 
instance  when  we  mention  that  a  reading-room, 
with  American  papers  on  file,  can  be  found  at 
Mr.  Walker’s  London  establishment,  which  is 
situated  in  a  location  that  can  nut  be  surpassed, 
near  the  Laugham  Hotel. 


We  think  it  right  to  add  that  Mr. 
Walker’s  partner  in  Ixmdon  was  for  a  long 
time  in  his  employ  in  this  cHy  as  cutter,  and 
has  already  a  reputation  for  pleasing  American 
gentlemen. 
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Coomeumr  and  Magdala  :  The  Story  of  7W 
British  Cam^igns  in  A  fHra.  By  Henry  M. 
Stanley.  Sew-York:  Harper  dt  Bros.  8vo, 
cloth,  with  maps  and  engravings,  pp.  510. 
Price,  |i:l.50. 

The  History  of  Oreeee.  By  Professor  Dr. 
Ernst  Ocrtics.  Translate<l  by  Adoi.phus 
William  Ward,  M.A.  Vol.  V.  completing 
the  work.  New-York;  Scribner,  Armstrong 
it  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  542.  Price,  $2.50. 

Enochs  of  History.  The  Thirty  Years’  War. 
By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner.  New-York ; 
Scribner,  Armstrong  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp. 
237,  Price,  $1. 

The  Oirthood  of  Shakespeare’s  Heroines. 
In  a  S<;ries  of  Tales.  By  Mary  Cowden 
Clarke.  First  Series.  New-York:  O.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  pp. 
489.  Price,  $'i. 

MoonfvUc :  A  True’  Arcomt  of  the  Home  of 
tlic  Fairy  Tales.  By  Jane  G.  Austin.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  W.  J,  Linton.  New-York:  O.  P. 
I'utnam’s  Sons.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  205.  Price,  $2. 

The  Mother’s  Hygienic  Hand-Book.  By  R. 
T.  Trall,  M.D.  New-York :  8.  B.  Wells. 
12mo,  cloth,  pp.  186.  Price,  $1. 

Opening  a  Chestnut  Burr.  By  Rev.  E.  P, 
Roe.  New-York :  Dodd  <fc  Mead.  16ino, 
cloth,  pp.  561.  Price,  $1.75. 

Capt.  Kidd  and  the  American  Buccaneers, 
American  Pioneers  and  Patriots.  New-York : 
Dodd  it  Mend.  16mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  pp. 
873.  Price,  $1.50. 

Outlines  of  the  World's  History.  Ancient, 
Medieval,  and  Modem.  By  William  Sjvin. 
TON.  New-York :  Icisen,  Blnkeman,  Taylor 
it  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  498.  Price,  — 

FirM  Book  in  Oertnnn  for  Young  Pupils. 
Revised  for  American  Schools  by  Edward 
8.  JoYHES,  M.A.  New-York ;  Henry  HoU  <t 
Co.  16mo,  boards,  pp.  96.  Price,  — 

All  the  French  Verbs  at  a  Glance;  icith 
Practical  Elucidations  of  aU  the  French 
Sounds,  and  Comprehensive  Table  of  Pronouns. 
1^  Etienne  Lambert  and  Alfred  Sardou. 
New-York:  Albert  Mason.  16mo,  cloth,  pp. 
59.  Price,  — 

Bric-a-Brae  Series.  Vol.  III.  Prosper 
Merimee’a  Letters  to  an  Incognita ;  with  Re¬ 
collections.  By  Lamartine  and  Georue 
Sand.  Edited  bv  Richard  Henry  Stod¬ 
dard.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  350.  Price,  $1.50. 

German  Universities :  a  Narrative  of  Person¬ 
al  Experience.  By  Professor  J.  M.  Hart. 
New-York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  12mo, 
cloth,  pp.  398.  Price,  $1.75. 
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To  OITB  SUBSCBIBKRfl  IN  ARRKARS. 

The  mall-bookB  of  the  Bclbctic  atill  show, 
even  at  this  late  time  of  the  year,  the  eleventh 
month,  if  not  the  eleventh  hour,  that  some  of 
our  subscribers  have  not  yet  paid  for  the 
current  year,  and  a  few  even  owe  for  previous 
years.  We  have  been  for  many  years  reduc¬ 
ing:  the  amounts  due  for  unpaid  subscriptions, 
and  endeavoring  gradually  to  approach  an 
invariable  cash  in  advance  basis;  but  with 
some  indebtedness  still  on  our  books,  and  the 
names  of  so  many  who  have  been  subscribers 
for  periods  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty  years, 
and  who  would  feel  it  an  act  of  injustice  to 
cut  them  off  if  they  did  not  now  pay  in 
advance,  we  have  hesitated  to  adopt  this  plan. 
At  this  time,  however,  we  are  particularly 
desirous  of  settling  op  these  old  accounts  be¬ 
fore  the  new  volume  begins,  and  whenever 
possible  to  have  future  subscriptions  paid  in 
advance.  The, new  postage  law  takes  effect 
January  next,  and  requires  all  postage  to  be 
paid  in  advance  at  the  office  of  publication, 
and  we  have  determined,  when  the  ad¬ 
vance  payment  of  the  regular  price  is  made 
to  us,  to  pay  postage  without  charge  to  our 
sub8cril)er8 ;  so  that  hereafter,  by  |)aying  $5  in 
advance,  subscribers  will  receive  their  copies 
free  of  postage.  We  hope,  therefore,  those 
sul>scriber8  now  in  arrears  will  hasten  to  remit 
the  amount  of  their  bills  befon*  the  close  of 
this  volume,  and  not  subject  us  to  the  trouble 
and  annoyance  of  having  to  wait  longer  for 
our  just  dues. 

The  Tiiirty-five-ton  Steau-IUumkk.— 
The  great  steam-hammer  lately  built  for  the 
Royal  Qun  Factories,  at  Woolwich,  has  been 
successfully  erected  and  set  to  work.  Being 
much  the  largest  piece  of  mechanism  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  considerable  interest  at¬ 
taches  to  its  performance.  The  weight  of  the 
falling  portion  is  nearly  40  tons,  and  its 
force  of  impact  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
use  of  steam  to  drive  it  down  from  the  top, 
the  augmentation  being  estimated  to  equal 
the  force  represented  by  allowing  the  ham¬ 
mer  to  fall,  of  its  own  weight,  from  a  height 
of  80  feet.  It  has  been  allowed  a  striking 
fkll  of  IS  feet  8  inches.  The  hammer  is  45 
feet  high,  and  covers,  with  its  supports,  a 


base  of  about  120  square  feet.  Its  weight  is 
about  500  tons  above  the  ground,  and  the 
iron  used  in  the  foundation  below  weighs  665 
tons. 

The  SpringjMd  Republiean  says:  "It  is 
the  advantage  of  a  brilliant  man,  who  can  do 
many  things  well,  to  be  less  considered  in 
any  one  of  his  parts  than  a  man,  perhaps  of 
less  gifts,  who  resolutely  restricts  himself  to 
a  single  muse,  and  does  not  6irt  with  the 
whole  sisterhood.  Dr.  Holmes  has  been  a 
good  professor,  a  taking  lecturer,  an  unsur¬ 
passed  magaaine  writer,  a  fair  novelist,  a 
sparkling  wit,  and  a  poet  of  much  grace  and 
melody  ;  and  though  these  talents  have  not 
all  been  exercised  simultaneously,  they  have 
served  to  distract  the  public  attention  a  little 
too  much  from  the  steady  force  of  thought 
and  expression  which  made  their  exercise 
attractive.  Mr.  Whittier,  managing  his  one 
talent  with  more  singleness  of  purpose,  has 
made  a  deeper  impression,  at  least  for  the 
present  age." 

Maroarbt  FTn,LER  was  the  Srst  woman  to 
occupy  a  permanent  place  on  the  staff  of  a 
New-York  paper,  and  this  place  was  made 
for  her  by  Horace  Greeley.  Now  nearly  every 
news]>aper  in  the  land  employs  the  pen  of 
woman. 

Price  of  Silver. — Silver  is  lower  now  in 
Europe  than  at  any  time  before  in  twenty- 
five  years.  Between  1850  and  1872  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  price  was  60d.  or  above ;  in  1872, 
50^d.  At  present  London  quotes  67fd.  an 
ounce.  This  great  decline  is  accounted  for 
by  the  withdrawal  of  German  silver  coin,  and 
the  substitution  of  gold  therefor  as  a  circulat¬ 
ing  metal,  and  also  to  an  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  silver  mines  throughout  the  world. 
Nevada  has  become  the  greatest  silver-pro¬ 
ducing  country  in  the  world,  and  its  mines 
seem  to  be  noartT  inexhaustible  than  those  of 
Mexico. 

Holland,  with  its  3,515,316  well-educated 
inhabitants  has  1004  booksellers,  867  hand- 
press  printers,  and  08  printers  by  steam,  153 
paper  manufacturers  and  wholesale  paper 
dealers,  87  bookbinders,  61  music-sellers,  48 
print-sellers,  and  10  map  and  chart  publishers. 
In  no  country  in  the  world  is  there  so  large 
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a  namber  of  booksellers  compared  with 
the  total  population.  Scotland,  perhaps, 
would  take  the  next  rank. 

-LiTERATtTRB  AND  PKANiTrs. — The  Hartford 
Courant  remarks :  "  There  is  still  a  popular 
belief  that  it  is  less  extravagant  to  spend  $10 
for  a  dinner  than  $1  for  a  book.  A  festive 
person  out  on  a  holiday  will  spend  twenty - 
five  cents  for  a  quart  of  peanuts  which  he 
does  not  need,  and  which  he  eats  in  an  hour 
or  two  (to  his  inward  damage),  who  would 
never  think  of  buying  for  the  same  money 
some  cheap  edition  of  a  standard  book  which 
would  furnish  him  solid  enjoyment  for  many 
days,  and  add  materially  to  the  value  of  his 
life.  Such  a  reluctance  is  there  to  buy  books 
that  a  whole  neighborhood,  eager,  perhaps,  to 
read  a  new  work  by  a  popular  author  (hungry 
for  it),  will  wait  for  months  to  borrow  it,  and 
snatch  the  reading  of  it,  rather  than  s])end 
half  a  dollar  to  own  it,  and  satisfy  the  intel¬ 
lectual  appetite  at  once.  Every  day,  in  every 
city,  people  spend  $5  and  $10  for  elaborate 
lunches  which  they  do  not  need,  when  the 
money  would  buy  some  fine  edition  pf  a  work 
that  would  entertain  them  for  a  month  or 
two,  and  enrich  their  minds  forever.  They 
are  prodigal  about  eating  and  drinking,  spend¬ 
ing  liberally  for  dysi>epsia,  but  trust  to 
chance  and  borrowing  for  what  the  mind 
wants.  The  sample-room  is  more  attractive 
to  them  than  the  news-room,  and  they  {tass 
by  the  bookstore  for  the  restaurant.” 

Harvard  College  wants  a  new  medi¬ 
cal  school  building,  and  asks  for  $200,000  for 
its  erection.  A  public-spirited  meeting  has 
been  held  in  Boston  to  raise  funds  for  the 
purpose.  President  Eliot  told  the  audience 
tliat  however  uncertain  other  ventures  might 
be,  there  is  no  question  that  investments  for 
education  are  always  safe  and  always  pay. 
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Tlu  MuAreu  of  the  Manae.  A  Poem.  By 
J.  Q.  Holland.  New-York:  Scribner,  Arm- 
ttrong  A  Co.  12mo,  ^cloth,  pp.  245.  Price, 
$1.50. 

The  Indian  Queetum.  By  Francis  A. 
Walker.  Boston:  J.  B.  Oegood  d  Co. 
16mo,  cloth,  with  map,  pp.  268.  Price,  $1  50. 

Idolatry.  A  Romance.  By  Julian  Haw¬ 
thorne.  Boston:  J.  R.  Oegood  d  Co.  12mo« 
cloth,  pp.  873.  Price,  $2. 


Fast  Friende.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge. 
Boston :  J.  R.  Oegood  d  Co.  16mo,  cloth, 
illustrated,  pp.  282.  Price,  $1.50. 

Life  and  Lahore  of  Tho'inae  Braeeey.  By 
Sir  Arthur  Helps.  With  a  Preface  to  the 
American  Edition  by  the  Author.  Boston : 
Roberta  Broe.  8vo,  cloth,  with  Portrait,  pp. 
386.  Price,  $2.50. 

The  French  Humoriate  from  the  Twelfth  to 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Walter  Besant, 
M.A.  Boston :  Roberta  Broe.  8vo,  cloth,  with 
a  Portrait  of  Montaigne.  Pp.  455.  Price, 
$2.50. 

Egypt  and  Iceland  in  the  Tear  1874.  By 
Bayard  Taylor.  New-York:  O.  P.  Put- 
nam'a  Bone.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  282.  Price, 
$1.50. 

The  Science  of  Law.  By  Prof.  Sheldon 
Amos.  International  Scientific  Series.  Vol. 
X.  New-York  :  D.  Appleton  d  Co.  12mo, 
cloth,  pp,  417.  Price,  $1.75. 

Strength  and  Beauty.  Discussions  for 
Young  Men.  By  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D. 
New-York  :  Dodd  d  Mead.  IGmo,  cloth,  pp. 
361.  Price,  $1.75. 

By  Still  Watere.  A  Story  for  Quiet  Hours. 
By  Edward  Garrett.  New-York  :  Dodd  d 
Mead.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  362. 
Price,  $1.75. 

What  Might  have  been  Expected.  A  Story  for 
Cliildren.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton.  lOino, 
cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  292.  Price,  $1.50. 

Songe  of  Many  Seaaona.  1862-1874.  By 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Boston :  J.  R. 
Oegood  d  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  216.  Price,  $2. 

Sophieme  of  Protection.  By  the  late  M. 
Frederic  Bastiat.  Translated,  with  a  Pre¬ 
face,  by  Horace  White.  New-York :  O.  P. 
Putnam’e  Sone.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  398.  Price, 
$1. 

Haael-Bloeaome.  By  John  Qreenleak 
Whittier.  With  Poems  by  Elizabeth  H. 
Whittier.  Boston :  J.  R.  Oegood  d  Co.  16mu, 
cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  133.  Price,  $1.50. 

Manual  of  Mythology.  Greek  and  Roman, 
Norse  and  Old  German,  Hindoo  and  Egyptian 
Mythology.  By  Alexander  S.  Murray. 
Second  Edition,  rewritten  and  considerably 
enlarged.  With  45  Colored  Plates.  New- 
York  :  Scribner,  Armetrong  d  Co.  12mo 
cloth,  pp.  559.  Price,  $2.25. 


